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Preface 


Ancient China is more profoundly alien to us than any of the 
other great classical civilizations of Eurasia. Vast distances sep¬ 
arated the cradle of Chinese civilization in the Yellow River 
valley from centers of high culture in western Asia and Europe; 
and whatever influences traveled across those distances always 
remained comparatively slight. Indeed, it is not entirely mis¬ 
leading to think of ancient Near Eastern, Mediterranean, and 
Indian high culture as variants on a common theme, each tied 
to the others by continual, however tenuous, contact. By con¬ 
trast, China stood alone, remote and radically different. 

This situation presents the Western historian with special 
difficulties in undertaking the study of ancient China. We are 
at the mercy of translators; and translators, in turn, face quite 
extraordinary problems, since the grammar, vocabulary, and 
ideographic script of the classical Chinese language differ fun¬ 
damentally from our own patterns of speech and writing. The 
meaning of certain passages from ancient Chinese literature is 
sometimes unclear even to modem Chinese scholars. How much 
more difficult, then, to find any kind of adequate equivalents for 
Chinese ideas in English. 

A second important problem results from the fact that the 
China of the Sage Kings, of the Hsia, Shang, and early Chou 
dynasties, and of Confucius and Mencius, became a model and 
measure by which the Chinese of subsequent periods attempted 
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to assess the shortcomings of tludr own (i<'n<>ra(ionfi of 

Chinese scholars pored over iho (Jlnssirs, njading from I,horn for 
into them) whatever they found useful for lludr own ihonghl. 
Few other writings in the history of th<i world have! b<><*n so con 
tinuously and carefully scrutinized by so many k<H‘n juinds; 
and few have been interpreted in us many diffm-ont ways. 
When Europeans first became interested in classical Chinost' 
literature, they naturally fell heir to the Chinesr; tradition of 
scholarship. The result was to emphasize the uniformity of (ihi 
nese thought by exaggerating the importance of Confucius and 
his school and minimizing the very real variety of Chinese in¬ 
tellectual life throughout history. 

In choosing and arranging the selections which follow, tlu' 
editors have imitated Alexander the Great’s approach to th(! 
Gordian knot. Just as the all-conquering Macedonian cut 
through the tangled ropes with one blow of his sword, so have 
we chosen to impose upon om Chinese materials an alien (fun¬ 
damentally Greek) set of classifications. At the same; time, we 
have taken care to set beside the writings of the Confucian 
schwl samples of other voices from the Chinese past. Thtise se¬ 
lections will, we hope, suggest sometihing of the richness and 
variety of viewpoint that flourished in China’s early ages, and 
which was only slowly wrought into a “Confucian” whole by 
later generations of scholars. In this volume, therefore, texts 
dealing with similar subjects are grouped together. Compari¬ 
sons and contrasts are thereby made easier; and at the same 
time some main themes of Chinese thought and sensibility 
ought to become apparent. 

A section on “Ethics” comes first, because the dominant 
schools of Chmese thought always stressed the importance of 
human behavior, and argued that social and political as well as 
metaphysical and religious relationships depended upon per- 
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sonal conduct. “Politics” comes next, being merely ethics writ 
large, in the view of most Chinese schools—except for the Le¬ 
galists, who neatly reversed the usual Chinese concept by de¬ 
claring that the will of the ruler and the good of the state as a 
whole take precedence over individual welfare. Our third sec- 
tion, “History,” was made possible by the fact that historians 
and chroniclers were an important part of Chinese intellectual 
life from the earliest times. The Chinese, in common with the 
Jews and Greeks and unlike all the other peoples of the world, 
developed a sophisticated historiographical tradition, unique in 
its chronological precision as far back as the ninth and eighth 
centuries b.c. Our selections in this section are designed to sug¬ 
gest the variety of subjects treated, the points of view that char¬ 
acterized China’s earliest historians, and the impact of ethical 
and political theories upon their work. 

The fourth section, “Religion,” deals chiefly with Taoist and 
Buddhist texts that treat religion as an autonomous subject of 
study. These are prefaced by examples of Confucian writings 
that deal with the world of spirits and man’s proper relation 
thereto—though it would be stretching a point to describe such 
writings as clearly religious in the sense of recognizing religion 
as a distinct realm of inquiry. 

Our final section, “Society,” consists of a cluster of poems. 
These were selected partly on literary grounds—^though, in¬ 
evitably, it was the quality of the translation rather than the 
original which mattered. But the editors were particularly in¬ 
terested in the sidelights and intimate glimpses of ancient Chi¬ 
nese life that these compositions afford. In contrast to the writ¬ 
ings of the first two sections, which are largely theoretical in 
nature, the poems comment upon the conditions of real life as 
observed from an individual’s viewpoint. Here, surely, a uni¬ 
versal human spirit shines through the haze of imprecision im- 
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posed by the mcommeusiirabililies that (livi<l(‘ cla.s.sical < 
antiquity from the contemporary W(‘st<H’n world* 

Discovery of what unites as well as of wliat <livides mankind 
is one of the principal goals of a study of world history, 11 is rny 
hope that a careful perusal of the doeunuaits gath(‘r'<*d togcMlno* 
in this little volume will do something towards this (oid, d(* 
spite—or perhaps because of—the |)articular difficulti<‘s w(‘ fa<:<^ 
in coming to grips with the civilization of ancient (Jhina. 


Chicago, Illinois 
February 1970 


W. H. M* 
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Editorial Note 


The present editors are responsible for the introductions and 
footnotes, which seek to place the various selections in historical 
context and make them more easily comprehensible to the non¬ 
specialist. In many instances, material provided by the transla¬ 
tor has been a source of valuable information for the notes; but 
notes reprinted verbatim (in whole or in part) are followed by 
‘‘(Tr.).” The texts themselves have been reproduced exactly as 
they stand in the sources indicated, except for the cuts made 
necessary by limitations of space and indicated by ellipses. 

The editors extend special thanks to Mr. Peter Li of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago for his transliteration of names in the Tso 
Commentary into the standard Wade-Giles system, and to Mr. 
Min-sun Ch’en for assistance with Chinese terms. 
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Note on Chinese Chronology 

o«/ 


Accurate historical records appear in China at an (tarly jx'riod. 
lie chronicles of the feudal states, as 'well as the laUT dynastic 
histories of Ae empire, provide a precise chronology of 1,h<! ndgns 
of ruling pnnces. For the period after 814 b.c., all authorili(>s on 
Chmese chronology are in agreement regarding both absoluUi 
and relative dating. For the prior period, however, tlui Chiru'sc' 
sources themselves disagree; and the materials for an accurate 
resolution of their differences are largely lacking. I'ln- tradi 
tional, and most often employed, Chinese chronology is that 
^ven by Pan Ku in his History of the Former Uan Dynmlv 
(&st century a.d.). Some authorities, however, favor a rival 
rchme which appears in the Bamboo Annals, th(‘ c;hrt)nicl<‘ of 
*e feudal state of Wei. Using the dates for the* founding of the 
tlmee earhest Chmese dynasties, the two systems company as 


BYNASTY 

Hsia 

Shang (Yin) 
Chou 


tbaditional date 
2205 B.c. 

1765 B.c. 

1122 B.c. 


BAMBOO ANNALS DATE 
1904 8 . 0 . 

1523 B.C. 

IO27B.C. 


In Ae abs^ce of scholarly agreement, we have 
used the traditional dating in the present volume. 


consistently 
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Note on CliirKise I^ronunciation 


This book uses the standard Wade-Giles system for the trans¬ 
literation of Chinese sounds into English, The Tetters of the 
alphabet according to this system sound as follows: 

Vowels 

a as in father 

ai like the f in ice 

ao like the ow in cow 
e likethen liiup ((exceptafter i ory) 

i like th(^ l<a.UTe (as in east ) 

ih like the /> in fir 

0 as in o/<'/* hnt sornt'times lik(^ o in soft 
ou 1 ik(i l,h(^ o in occur 

11 1 ik(* th(» Kngl ish oo; but very short after ss or tz 

Consonants 

AspiraUnl consonants (i.c., those jrnarktKl by a sharp expiration 
of air) ar(» followc^d by an apostrophe, and generally resemble 
their b].nglish (iquivalcints. (Consonants not aspirated roughly re¬ 
semble the corresponding voiced sounds in English, as follows: 

ch' as in church 
ch like / 

k' as in kite 
k like the gin 

p' as in pear 
p like b 

t! as in to 

t like the d in dog 


xiix 


XIV 


ts'& tz' like^^intoi' 
ts & 

tz like dz 

Also: hs similar lo the* ICnglisli sfi 

) resomblos English r; /Vv/sounds somoUiitig like rifii 
ss not distinguished from.V 


Other consonants generally resemble their ICnglish e(|uiviileti(,s, 

fno^I? r'* '»'<• language into 

another, the equivalents are approximate, and ordy r.firtially cor. 

S^n of rTl «ame'e<m.. 


Maps 

China in the “Spring and Autumn” Period (722-481 b.c.) 2 

The “Warring States” in 350 b.c. 54 

( 205 B.C.-A.D. 220) 104 

^Principal Trade Routes across Eurasia 
m the Second Century a.d. 170 
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Introduction to Confucius 


Until very recent times in China, Confucius (K’ung Fu Tzu,* or 
Master K’ung) was generally regarded as the greatest thinker who 
ever lived. The complex of ideas attached to his name—^human- 
heartedness, decorum, respect for parents and ancestors—expresses 
the characteristic attitude of the traditional Chinese. From about 
the first century b.c. until the twentieth century a.d. Confucianism 
was recognized, with occasional interruptions, as the official philoso¬ 
phy of the Chinese empire. The Confucian Classics were the basic 
texts of Chinese education and the subject matter of the civil service 
examinations, virtually ensuring that the imperial bureaucracy 
would be imbued with Confucian principles. The all-pervasiveness 
of Confucian influence in social norms and private morals, the ex¬ 
alted status accorded to Confucius himself, and the general accept¬ 
ance of his reputed opinions as almost unquestioned truths, gave to 
Confucianism many of the characteristics which in other civiliza¬ 
tions have belonged to religion rather than philosophy. 

Confucius himself was bom in the small state of Lu on the north¬ 
east China plain, in what was then one of the oldest centers of Chi¬ 
nese culture. His traditional dates, 550-479 b.c., are approximately 
accurate, making him a contemporary of the Buddha, the pre- 
Socratic philosophers of Greece, and perhaps the Persian Zoroaster. 
Confucius himself tells us that his background was humble. But he 
was well educated by the standards of his century—a fact strongly 
suggesting that he belonged to the lower aristocracy. As a yoimg 
man he apparently held minor official posts in his native state; his 
ambition was to gain a position of political influence, but this eluded 
him. Much of his life evidently was devoted to study and teaching; 
histoiy does not record how he supported himself. He probably be¬ 
gan to evolve his ideas in informal debates with friends, and gradu¬ 
ally the force of his intellect and personality attracted others to his 

* Tzu is a title of respect meaning “Master.” It is affixed to the names of 
many eminent Chinese, e.g., Meng Tzu (Mencius), Mo Tzu, HEsim Tzu, etc. 
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company. When nearly sixty y(*ars old, he bo|^^an a s(‘rh‘s of wide 
ranging travels to th(‘ various courts of Ohina, Sf^diing a priu< who 
would make use of his talents. Pr<*(!<‘de(l by his n‘f)utati(m for learn 
ing, he was everywh(‘r(‘ r(K:eiv<al with honor. But no on<‘ offenal him 
a position in which he could infhunice c*v(*nts; and afUn* som<^ t<*n 
years of wandering hci retiirrxKi honui to Lu. 

Confucius’ reputation, then, rests upon his ideas rather than his 
statesmanship. He is said to have been the first ind(‘p(‘rHl<‘rit t(sacli(n- 
in China—as opposed to the tutors ernploycid by nobh‘ hous(‘S 
though this is hard to prove. Certainly teaching in his day was not 
recognized as a profession, The education which Confucius provich^l 
included politics, history, and literatuni, but ignorcxl th<‘ aristocrats’ 
traditional training in archery and chariote(*ring. This (unphasis on 
mental rather than physical prowess was undoubhKlly an innova 
tion at that time. Confucius’ early followc^rs w(‘r<‘ (l<irid<xl as /// 
(“weaklings”). Within a century of his death, howrwer, th(‘ word 
lost its pejorative significance; and it remains to this day the* starul 
ard term for “Confucian” (or “literati”) in th<i Chin(‘S(‘ languag<‘. 

Though Confucius described himself as a transmitt(*r rath<‘r than 
a creator of ideas, there can be no doubt that he was both. CcTtairdy 
he loved the traditional Chinese culture and nwered the* h^g<‘ndary 
sage-kings of antiquity, Yao, Shun, and Yu. lik<‘d to sp<‘ak in 
archaic formulas and proverbs, and often disparagcnl ih(‘ pr<is<mt by 
comparison with the past. But reverence for antiquity then as later 
—was a common trait in China, and Confucius spoken far h^ss about 
it than most of his followers did. His primary concern was to im¬ 
prove contemporary society; and, without doubt, the conditions of 
his day left much to he desired. The titular emperor of China 
cised a purely nominal authority over all hut a small arc;a around 
his capital; his functions were mainly ceremonial. His supposed 
vassals, the de facto rulers of the various Chinese states, wrin^ con¬ 
stantly at war both with one another and with the .semi-barbarian 
states on their borders. The north China plain—the heartland of 
Chinese culture—had become a vast battleground. Confucius sought 
to discover the means of ending this chaos. 

He said little about the methods he rejected, but it is clear what 
they were. Obviously, he did not believe that additional warfare 
could serve any good purpose. At the same time, he refused to look 
to supernatural bemgs for assistance. While not denying the exist¬ 
ence of gods or spirits—who were supposed to inhabit trees, rocks, 
nvers, and many other natural phenomena—he preferred not to dis- 
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CUSS tibem. Heaven on the other hand, he treated as a 

remote, impersonal principle which did not intervene in human 
affairs. The positive basis of Confucius’ thought was Too, or the 
“Way.” As used by the Taoist school of philosophy, the term meant 
something analogous to the course of Nature; Confucius regarded it 
as the standard of ethics in human affairs. 

Conduct in harmony with Tao meant faithfulness and loyalty, 
reasonableness and moderation, respect for the feelings and rights 
of others. To the modem mind such precepts are in no way remark¬ 
able, but in China of the sixth century b.c. they represented a de¬ 
cided shift of emphasis. In pre-Confucian China, as in other early 
civilizations, the chief regulator of human behavior was the neces¬ 
sity of pleasing divine beings. The gods and spirits had to be pro¬ 
vided with suitable offerings and expressions of devotion according 
to strictly prescribed formulae. Confucius’ insistence upon an in¬ 
ternal regulator of conduct—as opposed to the external demands of 
ritual—^was a major innovation in his time. Confucius spoke not of 
propitiating the spirits, but of cultivating human character. Right¬ 
eousness, in the broadest possible sense, was his standard for both 
private and public morals. While respecting the ancient religious 
ritual, he interpreted it as an aspect of propriety or decorum—a con¬ 
ventional form of social intercourse which directs human behavior 
into harmonious channels and prevents extremes of emotion. 

In later centuries the followers of Confucius were known for their 
great devotion to book-learning, and similar habits were attributed 
to the Master as well. But it is imlikely that Confucius himself con¬ 
sulted many books, if only because in his lifetime they were expen¬ 
sive, hard to obtain, and clumsy to use. Legend, nonetheless, has 
made of him a formidable scholar, and assigned him a role in the 
composition or editing of the Five Confucian Classics. He is supposed 
to have selected the 305 poems of the Book of Songs from an existing 
collection of over three thousand, and to have put together the docu¬ 
ments which now comprise the Book of History. He is similarly re¬ 
puted to have inspired, if not actually composed, the Book of Rites^ 
and to be the author of the Spring and Autumn Annals and the 
appendices to the Book of Changes. None of these assertions stands 
up under critical scmtiny. Most of the material in the Classics post¬ 
dates Confucius by at least several centuries; and even those por¬ 
tions of the History and the Changes which preceded him were ar¬ 
ranged into the present Classics long after his death. Of the Five 
Classics, only the Book of Songs existed in approximately its present 
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form in the sixth cerUnry n.c,; and (Jonfucins probably had nofiiirip, 
to do with selecting its contents. 

The one work which is accnraUdy atlribiUed to Oonhn in?* is iho 
Analects {Lun Yu, or “Sel<‘clecl Sayings”). Jhit ev<‘n this ,small book 
—a collection of pithy and disconncH’Ual stat<‘m(‘nt.s oti a vari<*ty of 
subjects—did not conn; from th(‘ Mast<*r’s own band. It is ra(h<‘r a 
fourth-century bx. compilation of his sayings as nancmberod and 
passed on by his followers. At ojtk* tinu* then* w(‘r(‘ f)robably s(w<‘ral 
sets of Analects in existence, (‘ach thr* product of a dinVr(nU. (am 
fucian school. As we have it today, th(‘ colhxtion consists of twenly 
chapters (or “books”) of varying daU\s, of which th<^ third through 
the ninth contain sayings which probably originated with Oorifu 
cius himself. Other books are clearly laU^r insertions, and in sorm^ 
cases they contain ideas of which he would scarc(dy hav<‘ approvcnl. 

The Analects remains, nonetheless, lh(^ Ix^st <‘xtant source* for the* 
actual opinions of Confucius. Within a lew cemturie^s of fus de^ath, 
various notions quite alien to what we know of him he^carne* atiacli(‘d 
to his name. As the Confucian school gainexl popularity and at 
tracted the patronage of emperors \mder tlu^ Han dynasty n.c.- 
A.D. 220), an increasing number of ideas that d(*nved fnim the rival 
schools of Taoism, Legalism, and Yin-Yang carra* to be* pr<*sented 
under the Confucian label. The Five Classics^ supp()s<‘<Hy autla*nf ic. 
accounts of Confucius’ own ideas—an* in fact an (‘chxiic. rr»ass of 
divergent and sometimes discordant el(*m<*nts. But in c<*asing lo he 
the system of a single and rather obscure individual, Confuciarii.sm 
became a vast intellectual edifice embodying all the* major t(*nden 
cies of Chinese thought Accepted by ordinary p<'ople for its appli<*a 
bility to everyday human concerns and its'insist(*nce that gov<‘rn 
ment exists for the common welfare, revered by the, (xlucaUxJ class<^s 
for its stress on advancement through merit and its code* of g<‘nll(! 
manly behavior, and supported by emperors for its inh(*nuit C(>n.s(*rva- 
tism combmed with a reputation for benevolence*, Confucianism 
remamed the dominant intellectual system of China until wcdl into 
tne twentieth century. 
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FROM THE ANALECTS OF CONFUCIUS (lUN YU) 

Confucius as a Teacher: On Education 

II, 15 The Master said, “ 'He who leams but does not think,^ 
is lost.’ He who thinks but does not learn is in great danger,”^ 

II, 17 The Master said, “Yu,® shall I teach you what knowl¬ 
edge is? When you know a thing, to recognize that you know it, 
and when you do not know a thing, to recognize that you do not 
know it. That is knowledge.” 

VII, 1 The Master said, “I have 'transmitted what was 
taught to me without making up anything of my own.’ I have 
been faithful to and loved the Ancients. In these respects, I make 
bold to think, not even our old P’eng^ can have excelled me.” 

VII, 2 The Master said, ''I have listened in silence and noted 
what was said. I have never grown tired of learning nor wearied 
of teaching others what I have learnt. These at least are merits 
which I can confidently claim,” 

VII, 4 In his leisure hours the Master’s manner was very 
free and easy, and his expression alert and cheerfuL 

VII, 8 The Master said, “Only one who bursts with eagerness 
do I instruct; only one who bubbles with excitement, do I en¬ 
lighten. If I hold up one corner and a man cannot come back to 
me with the other three,^ I do not continue the lesson.” 

All quotations from the Analects are taken from The Analects of Confucius, 
trans. by Arthur Waley, London: George Allen & Unwin, 1958. Reprinted 
by permission of George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 

1. The word translated here as “think” (ssu) denotes “pay attention” or 
“observe” rather than “to reason.” 

2. The first clause is probably a proverbial saying; the second is Confucius’ 
reply. “Learn” refers to learning the Way of the ancients. 

3. The familiar name of Tzu-lu, one of Confucius’ favorite disciples. 

4. A wise old man regarded as ihe guardian of tradition. 

5. Metaphor from laying out of field-plots? (Tr.) 
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'fU, i8 The “Diite of asked Tzu-lu about Master 

E’lmg (Ckjjrfiiciiis). Tzu4u did not reply. The Master said, 
‘"Why did you not say "This is the character of the man: so in¬ 
tent upon eniighteimig the eager that he forgets Hs hunger, and 
so happy in doii^ so, that he forgets the bitterness of his lot and 
ii«s not realize that old age is at hand. That is what he is.’ 

¥11,37 The Master’s manner was affable yet firm, com- 

mandiiig but not harsh, polite but easy. 

5311, § When the Master was going to Wei,® Jan Ch’iu® 
droye tan. The blaster said, ""What a dense population!” Jan 
Ch ill saii "^WTien the |^ple haye multiplied, what next should 
tm done for them?'' The Master said, ""Enrich them.” Jan Ch’iu 
said, "WTieii one has enriched them, what next should be done 
for them?’" The blaster said, ""Instruct them.” 

X\ . 35 The ^Master said, ""When it comes to Goodness one 

need not ayoid competing with one’s teacher.” 


On GmMlness 

.Tie word fen in Chinese is the generic term for “human being.” 
Here rendered as ‘'Goodness,” it is most often translated into Eng- 
nsh as -humanity" or “human-heartedness.” Jen is perhaps the molt 
single concept in the AiaZecfe, though Confucius nowhere 
we It p^isel^ He speaks of it in a very broad sense as the sum 
- tee qualmes which the ideal human being ought to possess, i.e., 

? 1 ;" ”* f y™”- •« not the .hole of it. In 

T term, fen is in fact a more than human quality. 

tw apply the word to any living person.] 

;*£'TW.aifst C^Bfadiis. matters of 

7 to x, ’ he had mvetited for himself, 

tb? wm sbd Tr. . Coofiiaiis was sixly-two at the 
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I, 3 The Master said, “ ‘Clever talk and a pretentious man¬ 
ner’^ are seldom found in the Good.” 

I, 6 The Master said, “A young man’s duty is to behave well 
to his parents at home and to his elders abroad, to be cautious in 
giving promises and punctual in keeping them, to have kindly 
feelings towards everyone, but seek the intimacy of the Good. If, 
when all that is done, he has any energy to spare, then let him 
study the polite arts.”^ 

II, 24 The Master said, “Just as to sacrifice to ancestors 
other than one’s own is presumption, so to see what is right and 
not do it is cowardice.” 

IV, 2 The Master said, “Without Goodness a man 
Cannot for long endure adversity. 

Cannot for long enjoy prosperity. 

The Good Man rests content with Goodness; he that is merely 
wise pursues Goodness in the belief that it pays to do so.” 

IV, 3, 4 Of the adage “Only a Good Man knows how to like 
people, knows how to dislike them,” the Master said, ‘‘He whose 
heart is in the smallest degree set upon Goodness will dislike 
no one.” 

VII, 15 The Master said, “He who seeks only coarse food to 
eat, water to drink and bent arm for pillow, will vdthout looking 
for it find happiness to boot. Any thought of accepting wealth 
and rank by means that I know to be wrong is as remote from 
me as the clouds that float above.” 

Xn, 2 Jan Yung^ asked about Goodness. The Master said, 
“Behave when away from home^ as though you were in the 
presence of an important guest. Deal with the common people 

1. A traditional phrase. (Tr.) 

2. I.e., learn to recite the Songs, practice archery, deportment, and the like. 
(Tr.) 

3. One of the disciples most often mentioned in the Analects. 

4. I.e., in handling pnbhc affairs. (Tr.) 
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as Aoughyc,u w<T(.orri,.i.,inKa. an in.,.,.,an. ... rifi,,., I,,. 

do 10 othors whal yon wo,<1,1 no, lik,. Tl,,.,, ,1,,.,,. will 

be no fed,ngsofo,ion i,, y,„,, wlnali,*,- ii i,. ||„. ariai.-. of ■, 
Stale that you are handling or lli<* affair,-; of a |fan)ily."f. 

XV, J23 TzTU",kuri/y^^ a.skc‘(l vin/r i 

Perhaps the saying about consideralion: ‘N.-v,. ,l„ „iia ’ 

what you would, not like them (,o do lo you.’ ’’v 
5 . A ruling clan. (Tr.) 

r»llow.r,,„ l,„ |„,;,j i,„ 

On the Gentlemen 

.... 

J>«ial codec, ‘‘y “ 

denote superiority of char„-t,.r nc., ii rxM-n.aoa eanie 

wood r" . 

the upper classes of society, chiin Mj h, r *' ""‘'"'"'f <>f 

one, regardless of heredity or snr.Cl * **^'" *" 'h-,s,-ril»,- any 

certain standard of behavior. ' P'^S'l ion, who , onf,)r,ri,-d to a 

ClS was d“4"icS,cdUh o'T'- '’""‘'■'■K 

the gentleman than with the evn JV^-1 'l"<>'ilie.s of 

terms as sincere, poHte fairmindoi^ ^ urisp<*<:in<: 

Confucius’ foUowL attaSS-tf’-'” of 

proper conduct—the bodily mo£m to the minutiae* of 

»a«dal of Xo pS-X’ 'uSr, 

pnrases suitable for every occasion. ] 
tj S The Master said “Tf i 
lo^ die respect of his inferiorfmdT 
which to build up his education ground^ upon 

leam to be faithfd to his superiors to 1“*^ ioremost he must 
- u, ixTesponsible and r T Promises, to refuse 
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the friendship of all who are not like him. And if he finds he has 
made a mistake, then he must not he afraid of admitting the fact 
and amending his ways.” 

II , 13 Tzu-kung'* asked about the true gentleman. The Mas¬ 
ter said, “He does not preach what he practises till he has prac¬ 
tised what he preaches.” 

III, 7 The Master said, “Gentlemen never compete. You will 
say that in archery they do so. But even then they how and 
make way for one another when they are going up to the arch- 
ery-ground, when they are coming down and at the subsequent 
drinking bout. Thus even when competing, they still remain 
gentlemen.” 

IV, 5 “Wealth and rank arc what every man desires; but if 
they can only be retained to the detriment of the Way he pro¬ 
fesses, he must relinquish them. Poverty and obscurity are what 
every man detests; but if they can only b<> avoided to the detri¬ 
ment of the Way he professes, he must acccipt them. I'he gen¬ 
tleman who ever parts company with Goodrnws do(!s not fulfil 
that name. Never for a moment'* does a gcmilcinifm (juit the way 
of Goodness. He is never so harried but that he cleaves to this; 
never so tottering but that he cleaves to this.” 

IV, 16 The Master said, “A gentleman takes as much trou¬ 
ble to discover what is right as lesser men take to discover what 
will pay.” 

yi, 25 The Master said, “A gentleman who is widely versed 
in letters and at the same time knows how to submit his learn¬ 
ing to the restraints of ritual is not likely, I think, to go far 
wrong.” 

VIII, 2 ... The Master said, “When gentlemen deal gen¬ 

erously with their own kin, the common people are incited to 

3. One of Confucius’ most often mentioned disciples; later a diplomat. 

4. Literally, “for as long as it takes to eat” one bowl of rice. A common 
expression, simply meaning a very little while. (Tr.) 
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(joodnoss. Whon old d(![)<‘iid(>nl,s iir<^ ri(tl disciifdcd, ooiritnon 
f)('0})l<( •will not, bo ficklo.” 

IX, 13 'I'lio Moslor wonli'd to .S(‘U.I(* arriotif'; lli<> Niii<‘ Wild 
Tribes of Iho l^asl.. Sorni^orK* said, “I atd afraid you woidd find 
it hard to pul, up with ihoir lack of nd'lucrnotil.” 'I'Ik* MasU'r 
said, “Were a tna^ giuilh-nian to s(iU.I<( among tlic'ni (iH'ro would 
soon be no trouble about lack of nd'itienKuil.” 

XII, i6 The Master said, “The gentleman trails atUmtion to 
the good points in others; he does not call attention to tludr d<v 
fects. The small man does just the reverse of this.” 

XIV, 7 The Master said, “It is possible to be a tnw^ g(!ntl(^ 
man and yet lack Goodness. But there has never yet exist<^d a 
Good man who was not a gentleman.” 

XIV, 24 The Master said, “The gentleman can influence 
those who are above him; the small man can only influence 
those who are below him.” 

XIV, 27, 28 When the Master said, “He who hoJd.s no rank 
in a State does not discuss its policies,” Mastcsr d’s<aig-'’ .said, “ ‘A 
true gentleman, even in his thoughts, never dej)arts from what 
is suitable to his rank.’ ”® 


XV, 1 ... The Master said, “A gentleman can with.stand 

hardships; it is only the small man who, when submitttid to 
them, is swept off his feet.” 


XV, 18 The Master said, “A gentleman is distressed by hi.s 
own lack of capacity; he is never distressed at the failure of 
others to recognize his merits.” 

Shea was an influential disciple. Tie school he established may 
later Jiave played an important role in compiling the Analects. 

saying by quoting an old maxim, ■which also 
(TrT “ the first appendix of the Book of 
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XV, 20 The Master said, “ ‘The demands that a gentleman 
makes are upon himself; those that a small man makes are upon 
others.’ ” 

XV, 21 The Master said, “A gentlemfin is proud, but not 
quarrelsome, allies himself with individuals, but not with 
parties.” 

[Chapter X of the Analects is a ritual text describing the correct 
behavior of a gentleman under various circumstances. It demon¬ 
strates the extensive interest of many Confucians in the precise de¬ 
tails of ritual conduct and the conscious attention they gave to the 
cultivation of proper attitudes and gestures. Originally this text had 
nothing to do with Confucius himself. But some of his followers ap¬ 
parently were disturbed that the Master’s traditional sayings gave 
so few clues as to his own behavior. This text was therefore adapted 
and inserted into the Analects as though it were a description of 
of Confucius himself; the word “gentleman” was changed to “Mas¬ 
ter K’ung” (Confucius).] 

X, 1 At home in his‘ native village his manner is simple and 
unassuming, as though he did not trust himself to speak. But in 
the ancestral temple and at Court he speaks readily, though al¬ 
ways choosing his words with care. 

X, 2 At Court when conversing with the Under Ministers his 

attitude is friendly and affable; when conversing with the Up¬ 
per Ministers, it is restrained and formal. When the ruler is 
present it is wary, but not cramped. 

X, 3 When the ruler summons him to receive a guest, a look 
of confusion comes over his face and his legs seem to give be¬ 
neath his weight. When saluting his colleagues he passes his 
right hand to the left, letting his robe hang down in front and 
behind; and as he advances with quickened step, his attitude is 
one of majestic dignity. 

When the guest has gone, he reports the close of the visit, say¬ 
ing, “The guest is no longer looking back.” 

1 . The gentleman’s. 

UNIVERSITY LIB«AR!i-'. 

CARNfCT P.'in.LOM ''T.U 
PiT” Pi:NWSYlV«i'<!M iA?13 


X, 4 entering the Palace he ?i<^erris to .shrink^' irUo 

himself, as though there wc^re uot room. If he halts, it naist n(*v<»r 
be in the middle of tli(‘ gate, nor in going through !i<* <*ver 
tread on the thrcjshold/* As he j)ass<*s the Stara.e^ a look of con 
fusion comes over his facu^, his legs secnn t<» give way under him 
and words seem to fail him. While, holding u[) th(» laan of his 
skirt, he ascends the Audience Hall, h<^- secerns to doid)h‘ up and 
keeps in his breath, so that you would think he was not hresoh 
ing at all. On coming out, after descending th<^ first st<»p Ins ex 
pression relaxes into one of satisfaction and ndied. At tlu^ bottom 
of the steps he quickens his pace, advancing with an air of rna 
jestic dignity. On regaining his place he n^simu^s his attit,ud<* of 
wariness and hesitation. 

X, 5 When carrying the tablet of jade,^' he seems to doubh^ u[), 
as though borne down by its weight. He holds it at thc’! higlu^sl 
as though he were making a bow,® at the lowe^st, as though he 
were proffering a gift. His expression, too, changes to om* of 
dread and his feet seem to recoil, as though he w(^r(^ avoiding 
something. When presenting ritual-presents, his (‘X[)r(\ssJon is 
placid. At the private audience his attitude is gay and aindnaU^d, 

X, 6 A gentleman^ does not wear facings of purpl(‘ or rna u v<‘, 
not in undress does he use pink or roan.® In liot w<‘ath(‘r' h<‘ 
wears an unlined gown of fine thread loosely wov(m, but f)uts 
on an outside garment before going out-of-doors. With a black 
robe he wears black lambskin; with a robe of undycnl silk, fawn. 
With a yellow robe, fox fur. On his undress rolxj the fur- cuffs are 
long; but the right is shorter than the left.® Ills iKKlclothcss must 

2- in order to demonstrate his insignificance. 

3. This prohibition may be derived from a primitive custom of buryirip' tlu^ 
dead underneath thresholds. 

4. The place where the ruler takes up his stand when seeing off irut)oriant, 

guests? (Tr.) ^ 

5. Symbol ofthe ruler’s feudal investiture; the (Tr.) 

6. On a level with his forehead. (Tr.) 

7. Here the compilers have forgotten to alter chun-tzu (gentleman) to 
K’ungTzu (Confucius). (Tr.) 

colours were reserved for times of fasting and mourning. (Tr.) 

9- Waley suggests that the shortness of the right sleeve was originally in 
tended to leave the right hand free for using the sword. 
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be half as long again as a man’s height.^® The thicker kinds of 
fox and badger are for home wear. Except when in mourning, 
he wears all his girdle-ornaments.^^ Apart from his Court apron, 
all his skirts are wider at the bottom than at the waist. Lambskin 
dyed black and a hat of dark-dyed silk must not be worn when 
making visits of condolence.^^ At the Announcement^^ of the 
New Moon he must go to Court in full Court dress. 

X, 10 When the men of his village are drinking wine he 
leaves the feast directly the village-elders have left. When the 
men of his village hold iheir Expulsion Rite,^^ he puts on his Court 
dress and stands on the eastern steps.^® 

X, 11 Whien sending a messenger to enquire after someone 
in another country, he prostrates himself twice while speeding 
the messenger on his way. . . . 

X, 14 On entering the Ancestral Temple, he asks about every 
detail. 

X, 15 If a friend dies and there are no relatives to fall back on, 
he says, The funeral is my affair.” On receiving a present from 
a friend, even a carriage and horses, he does not prostrate him¬ 
self. He does so only in the case of sacrificial meat being sent. 

X, 16 In bed he avoids lying in the posture of a corpse,^® 
*Whien at home he does not use ritual attitudes. When appearing 
before anyone in mourning, however well he knows him, he must 
put on an altered expression, and when appearing before anyone 
in sacrificial garb, or a blind man, even informally, he must be 

10. He does not, of course, undress, but simply draws the bedclothes over 
him. (Tr.) 

11. "Which are lucky talismans; or (in a more sophisticated vein of explana¬ 
tion) symbolic ornaments indicating his rank. Those of an ordinary gentle¬ 
man were of jade. (Tr.) 

12. I.e., “plain” articles must be worn, approximating to those worn by the 
mourner. (Tr.) 

13. To the Ancestors, who are kept informed of everything that goes on be¬ 
low. (Tr.) 

14. The driving away of evil spirits at the close of the year. (Tr.) 

15. The place occupied by one who is presiding over a ceremony. (Tr.) 

16. I.e., with his face to the North, where lies 3 ie land of the Dead. (Tr.) 
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sure to adopt the appropriate attitude. On meeting anyone in 
deep mourning he must bow across the bar of his chariot; he 
also bows to people carrying planks.^^ When confronted with a 
l^rticularly choice dainty at a banquet, his coxxntenance should 
change and he should rise to his feet. Upon hearing a sudden 
clap of thunder or a violent gust of wind, he must change 
countenance. 


X, 1 j When mounting a carriage, he must stand facing it 

squarely and holding the mounting-cord. When riding he con¬ 
fines his gaze.,** does not speak rapidly or point with Ms hands. 

17. TraiiiliciiialiT eiplaineii as meaning “census tablets.” (Tr.) 
iS. Ikses net IckjI: proinisciioiisly. (Tr.) 

On Filial Piety 

word translated as ‘‘fiMal piety’* {hsum) seems originally to 
have meant the ceremoniai forms of €xpr^®ng reverence toward 
dead ancestors^ !&caiise the ancestors were believ^ to r^tide in 
Heaven, whew they watched over the d^tinv of their descendants 
down feiowr, £iial piety m'as an esentially religious obligation. By 
Ck?nfuciiis tune, lisfiio had acquired the additional meaning of solici¬ 
tude far iiting parents. The Aimlects uses the word in both senses. 

But £iial piety as practiced by most Confucians had little in corn- 
men with the standpzmt of Confucius himself. Certainly Confucius 
that^the respect of young people for their elders was essential 
to bwth and sociai. fcarmony. At the same time, he stressed 

tna* of oeicticn must be the outward expression of inward feel- 
he zeErutely disapproved of elaborate funerals. However, 

1 century cf Hs death, the Confocian school had come to re- 
garc! fiua, p^^ety as ^supremely im|»rtant aspect of etMcs. The 
oenawer at cmlaren toward parents and elder relatives was 
minute stipulations. Statements in the Ana- 
sujpirhng this later notion of filial piety (found especially in 
IT almcst certainly do not emanate from Confucius 


li« 5 Meng I Tzu* asked about the treatment of parents The 
saia, -Never disobey!" men Fan GhW was driving Ms 

1 A TcuEg milt af Lu who* father bad Mm tn r c. • 
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carriage for him, the Master said, ‘^Meag ask(‘d al)()iil the 
treatment of parents ‘Nev<‘r disobey!’” ban 

said, ‘‘In what sense did y*nu^an it?'’ 11 h‘ MosUt" said, “Wld]<‘ 
they are alive, serve them according to ritual. Wlnni tiny die, 
bury them according to ritual and sacrifice* to tluun according 
to ritual.”*'^ 

11,7 Tzu-yu^ asked about the treatrncTit of parc^nts. dlu* 
Master said, “‘Filial sons’ nowadays an* p(*o[)le who s<»e to it 
that their parents get enough to <*at. But (‘v(‘n dogs and hors(*s 
are cared for to that ertent. If tJanY* is no feciling of r(‘sp(*ci, 
wherein lies the difference?” 

IV, i8 The Master said, “In serving his fath(*r arni mother 
a man may gently remonstrate with thenn. But if Ik* se<*s tliat h(* 
has failed to change their opinion, Ik* should r(*sunK* an attitude* 
of deference and not thwart th<*rn; may fe(*l discouragcnl, hut 
not resentful.” 

XIII, i8 The “Duke of She”^' addr(‘.ss(*d Mashu* K’ung say 
ing, “In my country there was a man call(*d I Ipright Kung.^^ (lis 
father appropriat(‘d a sh(K*p, and Kung fjon* wiln(*ss against 
him.” Master K’ung said, “In my court try th<^ U()right m(*n ar'e 
of quite another sort. A fath<*r will scr'(‘(*n his son, and a son his 
father—which incidentally do<*s involve* a sort of laprightnc^ss.” 

3. Here and elsewhere “sacrilicc*” mcKuis orf(^raj(;»f; in |i;(*ri(‘ra) arul not only 
animal sacrifice. (Tr.) 

4. Tzu-yn was evidently oms of th<i more inrportant disciph's; c(‘rlain say 
ings in the Analecls an* attributed lo him rather than to Co/dufdus. 

5. A noble of the state of ChT with whom (/onfi4cius hedd coriv<*rsalions. 

6. A legendary paragon of honesty. (TV.) 

On Ritual and Music 

[The word li (“ritual”) originally sigihfi(*(l the .sacrifice's pe'rforraed 
in honor of ancestral spirits by thfi h(*ads of nobler farnilie's or clans. 
Subsequently its meaning expandeKl to includ(* otluir cennnomes 
as well, not necessarily religious in nature* ■ marriage*, mourning, 
feasts, archery contests, political mcKrtings. Finally, li camei to be 
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eqxiated witli proper behavior in f^enoral: inarmors di^^nity^ 

decorum. Confuchis reganbnl U as a Hoe.ially deNirabb' uioan?; ol ok 
pressing emotion, a method of discipJ^ng the feeling;,*; and tfnoel^y 
guarding against excess, fn theory // was snppo?;(*(f to be only the 
outward manifestation of inner feedings, thougfi it tended to defom 
erate into stereotyped formulae* r(*gard(‘d as valid in th<‘rnst‘lv<*.s, 

Yileh (“music”) was a mtudi broaden coneevpt tfian its baigjisfi 
equivalent, since it included not only hislnurH*ntaI and vocal music, 
but also the words of songs and the dancing which accompani<Hl 
them. Music was closely related to ritual; lor both formed if)arl of 
the rites of sacrifice. In the Classics music occupiers an important 
place. The verses of the Book of Songs were all, or almost all, do 
signed to he sung; a Book of Music appanmtly onc(‘ (‘xisted as a 
separate Classic; and a theoretical chapter on mu.sic is inc.lud(*d in 
the Book of Rites. Music was thus an essential elermmt in th<‘ CAii 
nese concept of the complete life, ranking far higluT tfian a mere 
diversion or polite accomplishment, as it has oftext h<*,(vxi n^gardcal in 
the West. Confucian theory noted that music consists of a hanno 
nious and rhythmic set of relationships; this explained its pow(*r to 
produce order and tranquillity in the human spirit. Ritual and niri 
sic were regarded as complementary, and often mentionc^d l.oggOficr* 
in a single phrase. Ritual was supposed to guide* a man’s (‘.x((‘r'rial 
conduct, music to regulate his inner being. Th(^ ultimate [)nrf)os<* of 
both w^as to produce an individual in harmony with fiirnself and wi tf i 
society.] 

ni, 3 The Master said, “A man who is not Good, wind, c:ar! 
he have to do with ritual? A man who is not Good, what can h(* 
have to do with music?” 

III,4 lin Fang^ asked for some main princifdc's iti con < 
nexion with ritual. The Master said, “A very big quevstion. In 
ritual at large it is a safe rule always to be too sjiaring ratluu* 
than too lavish; and in the particular case of mourning ril(‘s, 
they should be dictated by grief rather than by fear.” 

m, 17 Tzu-kung2 wanted to do away with the presentation^ 

1. Possibly a disciple of Confucius, though this is ihe only mention of Mm 
in the Analects. 

2. Tzu-kung was one of the more important disciples. 

3. By the Duke to his State officers. (Tr.) 
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of a sacrificial sheep at the Announcement^ of each New Moon. 
The Master said, “Ssu! You grudge sheep, but I grudge ritual.” 

IV, 13 The Master said, “If it is really possible to govern 
countries by ritual and yielding, there is no more to be said. 
But if it is not really possible, of what use is ritual ?”® 

VII, 9 If at a meal the Master found himself seated next to 
someone who was in mourning, he did not eat his fill. When he 
had wailed at a funeral, during the rest of the day he did not 
sing.® 

VII, 17 The occasions upon which the Master used correct 
pronunciations’' were when reciting the Songs or the Books and 
when practising ritual acts. At all such times he used the correct 
pronunciation. 

VIII, 2 The Master said, “Courtesy not bounded by the pre¬ 
scriptions of ritual beconuis tiresome. Caution not bounded by 
the prescriptions of ritual b(icom(!s timidity, daring becomes tur¬ 
bulence, inflexibility beconuss harshness.” 

VIIT, 8 The MasUir said, a man be first incited by the 
Songs^ tla^n giv(in a firm footing by the study of ritual, and 
finally perfcctcnJ by music.” 

XII, 1 Yen Hui® asked about Goodness* The Master said, 

“ ‘He who can himself submit to ritual is Good.’ If (a ruler) 

4. To the Ancestors, who are kept informed of everythinff that Roes on be¬ 
low. (Tr.) J b 5 

5. The saying can be paraphrased as follows: If I and my followers are 
right in saying that countries can he governed solely by correct carrying out 
of ritual and its basic principle of ‘‘giving way to others,” there is obviously 
no case to be made out for any other form of government. If on the other 
hand we are wrong, then ritual is useless. . . . (Tr.) 

6. Both of these are common ritual prescriptions, (Tr.) 

7. Whereas in daily life he used the Lu dialect. (Tr.) 

8. Yen Hui was Confucius’ favorite disciple. Confucius remarked of him 
{Analects VI, 5) that, whereas others could not occupy themselves with 
Goodness for more than a month, Yen Hui could do so for three. 
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could for one day 'himself submit to ritual,’ everyone under 
Heaven would res|M)nd to Ms Goodness. For Goodness is some¬ 
thing that must have its source in the ruler himself; it cannot 
be got from others.” . . . 

X¥B[, 11 The Master said, “Ritual, ritual! Do^es it mean no 
mom than presents of jade and silk? Music, music! Does it mean 
BO mme than Mis and drums?” 


Intr€^xi€tkm to Mo Tzu 


Mo Tzii, or Mo Ti (480-3^ b.c.), was bom the year before Confucius’ 
death, a native either of Confuci-os’ state of Lu or of nearby Sung 
(both in present-day Shantung province'^. Tradition records that he 
was of humMe origin^ studied with followers of Confucius, and subse- 
i|iiently broke away to found his ov^ti school. For several centuries 
Ms fame was no less than that of Confucius himself. The book called 
3 fo TzUy in wMch he criticizes the Confucians on many points, ap- 
|»ars to a reasonably accurate presentation of his doctrines. It 
was probably written either by Tzu himself or by Ms immedi¬ 
ate disciples^ and it is the earliest siuvi^ing work of Chinese litera¬ 
ture wMch contains complete essays and dialogues of some length. 

"^nbereas the Confucians in most cases belonged to the landed 
gentry, '\lo Tzu and Ms followers seem to have been soldiers—^pro¬ 
fessional militaiy retainers of tlie great territorial lords. Their school 
is unique in the histoiy of Chinese philosophy for its closely knit 
organization and the tight control of the leader over its members. 
The chief of the ^loMsts was called 'Great Master”; he held office 
for life, and apparently held life-or-deatli power over Ms followers. 
The group took part in military exercises, and on at least one occa¬ 
sion prepared to engage in a war betiveen two of the Chinese states. 
Nine of the extant chapters of the Mo Tzu deal with the means of 
hgliting a defensive war and resisting attacks upon cities. 

It is arguable that Mo Tzu's most famous idea—^his advocacy of 
universal love—vras merely an extension of the ethics of the military 
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unit* The warriors of feudal China traditionally regarded themselves 
as members of a brotherhood in which the rule was share and share 
alike* Mo Tzu argued that this ethic, if faithfully applied, would 
eliminate all the ills of contemporary China. tJniversal love to him 
was not an emotion; it was a strictly utilitarian principle. The stated 
purpose of his philosophy was to create a well-ordered and wealthy 
society free from war and strife. In Mo Tzu’s opinion, the Confucian 
stress on filial piety and loyalty to relatives leads merely to invid¬ 
ious distinctions, jealousies, and discord. If the ruler loves everyone 
equally, he will be loved by all in return; and the result will be 
social harmony. Moreover, universal love is the Way of Heaven and 
of the spirits, who will reward the person who practices it. 

The Mohist critique of Confucianism fails to draw any distinc¬ 
tions between the actual beliefs of Confucius himself and the prac¬ 
tices of his followers, who may well have misunderstood or even 
consciously misused his doctrines. Mo Tzu (no doubt with some 
exaggeration) pictures his Confucian contemporaries as pompous 
and arrogant hypocrites. Still, on many important matters he actu¬ 
ally agreed with them. Despite his military background, h(^ regarded 
war as an unmitigatc‘d evil. Jh* valu(‘d th<‘ Confucian virtues of 
goodn(‘ss (jen) and righl<‘ousness (//), whil<‘ interpreting them in 
his own fashion: iho. good and righu^ous man is on(^ who practices 
universal love. Like tin* (yonfucians, lui nw(‘r(‘d traditional ways, 
and oftcTi supported Ins argurm^nts by n‘f(^r(‘nc(* to pr«u:<‘d(‘nt. He 
agr(^ed that hen‘ditary rul(*rs should govcjrn th<‘ir stat(‘s through 
ministcTs s<‘b*ct<*d for ('haracl<*r and talcmt rather than for their 
nobl(‘ anl(^c<Hi(vnts. 

In other nvspcK.ts, his dLsagn^enu^nt with Confucianism was funda¬ 
mental. Confucius beliew<ul in adh<;rence to principle regardless of 
the cons(‘qu<‘nc(‘s to onejself; Mo Tzu preached that the view of one’« 
immediate superior must always be accepted—a notion no doubi 
derived from his military frame of reference. Confucius desired to 
regulate human emotions through suitable rituals and music; Mo 
Tzu preferred to ignore the feelings entirely, and dismissed music 
and ceremonies as a waste of time and resources. Confucius paid no 
attention to the spirits; Mo Tzu (who probably reflected the popular 
view) taught that they should be properly served and respected. In¬ 
deed, spirits were essential to his system of ethics as the agents for 
rewarding good, or punishing evil, behavior on the part of mankind. 

Followers of Mo Tzu were among the chief participants in the 
efflorescence of Chinese philosophy which characterized the period 
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of tlio Wamtig' vSlatoH (4(rv£^!*u h.oJ, But with ilio MHHicution of 
China xmdor a ningh^ dynasty, Molii^^m wun at a ra^vorc* flifjadvauta|[M\ 
The tondoncy undtT th<*. c^nipin^ wa.s for a siri|i»l<% offirial d(H ir ifU' to 
predominato; and th<‘ Haa dynaHty’K ?»upp(n't of OcoiI'mc iaoisn* f>;av(* 
that school an undouhitd advantage. 'V\w elasfi <)f privah* tnilitary 
retainers to which Mo dVai axid many of \m adlierents fM‘long(*d had 
long been in dxicline; it now disappe^art^d <‘ntir<dy, log(*th(o^ with 
most of the independent territorial lords. Moreover, tfa* Mohis! ideal 
of universal love was at best realizable in small and (do.sely knit 
groups; it was far less suited to tlu*, struelur<‘ of an empire* than was 
the Confucian hierarchy of five relationships.'^ Kxc<4)t for 'I aoisrti, 
which was a basically private doctrim*, the nomChnlucian philosoph 
ical schools all ceased to exist as separate entities in 1 Ian times. I’heir 
ideas were either forgotten or werci swallowxai up in th<* conglorn 
eration of variant doctrines which now assunuKl thet name of 
Confucianism. 

* Between ruler and subject, father and son, husband and wife, eldc^r brothor 
and younger brother, and friend and Mend, 
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On Goodness 

[Like Confucius, Mo Tzu also spoke occasionally of /V?/, thongfi in 
his system the central place of honor is occupic'd by ihv. i(l(‘a of uni 
versal love. Apparently in his day fen had conn* to be assoc iated 
with certain Confucian notions of which he (lisapprov(‘d. Attcaii.ion 
to ritual and filial piety, at least as practiced by (‘ontemporary (km 
fucians, he regarded as useless and hypocritical, d’o Mo dV.ii, the 
person who has fen is one who makes no distinctions bcawcnai him 
self and others, family and strangers, countrymen) and forca'p/ien-s, 
but loves everyone in the world equally, ] 


Mo Tzu said: It is the business of the benevolent man to try to 
promote what is beneficial to the world and to eliminate* wJiat is 
harmful. Now at the present time, what brings the: gr(‘at<*st 
harm to the world? Great states attacking small one^s, grenit 


fr ^0 Tzu. Basic Wri/ititrs, 
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families overthrowing small ones, the strong oppressing the 
weak, the many harrying the few, the cunning deceiving the 
stupid, the eminent lording it over the humble—these are harm¬ 
ful to the world. So too are rulers who are not generous, minis¬ 
ters who are not loyal, fathers who are without kindness, and 
sons who are unfilial, as well as those mean men who, with 
weapons, knives, poison, fire, and water, seek to injure and undo 
each other. 

When we inquire into the cause of these various harms, what 
do we find has produced them? Do they come about from loviiig 
others and trying to benefit them? Surely not! They come rather 
from hating others and trying to injure them. And when we 
set out to classify and describe those men who hate and injure 
others, shall we say that their actions are motivated by univer¬ 
sality or partiality? Surely we must answer, by partiality, and 
it is this partiality in their dealings with one another that gives 
rise to all the great harms in the world. Therefore we know that 
partiality is wrong. 

Mo Tzu said; WJiocwct crilici/x^s ol.h(u\s rnusl; have some alter¬ 
native to offcjr t:h(mi. To criLicr/(i and yet oiler no alternative is 
like trying to stop flood with Hood or [)ul out fire with fire. It 
will surely have* no (dlecT. 'rh(T*(dbr(^ Mo IVu said: l\artiaHty 
should be replacxid by univ(‘rsality. 

But how can partiality be r<q)laced by universality? If men 
were to regard tlie stat(\s of oth(T*s as they ngard their own, then 
who would raise up his states to attack lh(i slate of another? It 
would be like attacking his owxi. If men wex"(i to regard the cities 
of others as they regard their own, then who would raise up his 
city to attack the city of anothc^sr? It would be like attacking his 
own. If men were to regard the families of othc^rs as they regard 
their own, then who would raise up his family to overthrow that 
of another? It would be like overthrowing his own. Now when 
states and cities do not attack and make war on each other and 
families and individuals do not overthrow or injure one another, 
is this a harm or a benefit to the world? Surely it is a benefit. 

When we inquire into the cause of such benefits, what do we 
find has produced them? Do they come about from hating others 
and trying to injure them? Surely not! They come rather from 
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loving other,s and trying to hoix'Cit Uk'iii. And when wo out 
to classify and describe thos(^ tneti who love and la'iiel'il (tlliers, 
shall we say that their action,s are motivated l>y parlialily or by 
universality? Surely we must an,sw<'r, by imiver,siili(y, and it is 
this universality in tludr (hudings with one another that gjves 
rise to all the great berud'ils in lh(( world. 'I'heref(u'(^ IMo 'I'/.n has 
said that universality is right. 


From Sec. i6, “Tlraversal l jovtt” 

Mo Tzu said: Now if the gentlemen of today wish to jn-aclict' 
benevolence and righteousness, they must not fail to examim' 
the origin of righteousness. If they must not fail to (ixamiiu! llie 
origin of righteousness, then what is the origin of riglUeoustusss? 

Mo Tzu said: Righteousness does not originate witli lh(t stnpul 
and humble, but with the eminent and wise. IIow do w(( know 
that righteousness does not originate with the stui)i(l and hum 
hie, but with the eminent and wise? Righteousness meaas doing 
what is right. How do we know that righteousness means doing 
what is right? Because when there is righteousness in tlm world, 
then the world is well ordered, but when there is no righteou.s 
ness, then it is in disorder, llierefore we know that righleoo.siuw.s 
means doing what is right. Now the stupid and huml)l(' camiot 
decide what is right for the eminent and wi.s(^ 'I’h(>re rmj.st fir-.sl, 
be the emnent and wise, who can then decide what is right for 
the stupid and humble. Therefore we know that righteou.sm‘.s.s 
do^ not originate with the stupid and humbh', hut with llut 
eminent and wise. 

Then who is eminent and who is wise? Heaven is pur<‘ ruru- 
nence and pure wisdom. Therefore righteousness in fact orim 
mates with Heaven. " 


INow people in the world say: “It is perfectly obvious that 
the Son of Heaven is more eminent than the feudal lords and 
that the feudal lords are more eminent than the mini,st(>r.s. But 

we do not faow that Heaven is more eminent and wise than 
the Son of Heaven!” 

eminent and wise 
Son of Heaven 

hing good, Heaven has the power to reward him, and 
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if Im (]oas .sonuHlunf^ bad, Hoavc^n has i\u* pow(‘r (,o punisl) hira. 
If lii(‘ vSori of ncviv(*ii is suffcuang frora soau‘ illa(\ss or niisfor 
lane, h<^ aaisl fasl and i)urify tiitaself, pn^parr^ ch^aa offerings of 
wine and lailh^l, and make sacrifice's lo fh»avea and iIk' spirits, 
and liiem Ifeavem will lake* away ihc' affliction. But I hav<^ never 
heard of Ih'avem [)rayitjg for bh^ssings frorn line vSon of Heaven. 
So 1 know that Ih'avcHi is more ('mincail and wise liian ihci Son 
oJ: JJ(^av(in. Bui lliis is uol all. f also know il from on<^ of the 
books of [ho ^orln(^r kings‘ which (explains lh(i (inligfiUuuKl and 
unfalhomaf)l(' Way of f feavem in these words: 

Knlighleme'd and wise^ is Ih^aven, 

Looking down upon and governing ihc^ world below.^ 

This, them, tells us ifiat iheaven is morc^ eminent and wise* than 
the Son of ih'aven. I do not know wliether tlien^ is som<ithing 
even 3:nore (‘mimmt and wise^ than Heavcin. But, as I have said, 
Th^avem is [)nr(' (‘rnim'ruu' and wisdom. ITerefon^ righl(H)usness 
in fact originates witli ll(*aven. So Mo T/.u said: ff the gentle- 
mem of the* worirl truly ele'sire* to he)nor the* Way, be'ned'it the 
pe*oj)le*, and s(*are:h e)ut the* basis e)f be‘n<*ve)le*ne:e* anel rightejous- 
ne^ss, the;n the*y must not fail to e)be*y the* will of ]le*aveui. 

[I e)nc! must ne)t (ail te) e)[)e*y the* will e)f ile^ave*n, lhe*n what 
doe*s ne*ave*n de‘sire*anel what de)e*s it hate*? 

Me) dV.u saiel: The* will e)f He^ave*n does not de*sirei that large 
state's attae.k small one*s, that large* farnilie^s ove‘rlfire)w small 
one\s, that the* strong of)|:)re^ss the* w(;ak, the^ cunning de*e:e*ive the 
stupiel, or the e'lninemt lord it e)ve*r the* hum[)le*. d'his is what 
JIe*ave*n ele)e‘s rnjl ele'sire^ Bui, this is not all. It ele^sirejs that ame)ng 
me*:n the)se* whe) have* stre*ngth will we)rk for others, those* who 
unelea’stand the* Way will te'ach othe*rs, and the)se* who j)ossess 
we*alth will share it with e)tlH*rs. It also de*sire*s that those* above 
will dilige'ntly atteaiel te) matte*rs of ge)veirnment, and those* below 
will diligeaitly e:arry e)ut their tasks. If those above diligently at- 
temd lo matter's of goveammemt, th(i,n the state will be wcdl or- 

1, The pbrase^ ‘‘former kings’^ or “ancient kings” gcmerally refers to the 
legendary founders of the first three Chinese dynasties, the Hsia (traditional 
dates: 2205-1766 b.c.), the Shang (1765-1123 b.c,), and the Chou (1122-403 

B.C.). 

2, This is apparently a quotation from the Book of Songs (No. 207 of the 
Mao text; No. 143 in Waley). 
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dered. If those bcdow diligc^ntly carry out tlailr taskfi^ llion thcr <^ 
will be enough wealth and goods. If th(» staU^ is well or cha cMl and 
there are enough wealth and goods, then it will b<* [iossihl(‘ to 
prepare clean offerings of wirier and millet and in sac rific to 
Heaven and the spirits within thc^ state, and to provide* circd<*ts 
and other ornaments of jade and pc^arl by whicdi to c.arry on dip 
lomatic relations with surrounding staU^s, Whcai the* state* ucmhI 
not worry about the other feudal lords rising in ang<*r against 
it or about armed clashes on its borders, when it can dewote* its 
efforts to feeding the hungry and giving rest to th(! wc!ary at 
home and taking care of its own subjects, them its rulc*rs and 
superiors will be generous and its subordmatcjs and suhj(H:ts 
loyal, its fathers and older brothers loving and its sons and 
younger brothers filial. Therefore, if one clearly undc*rstands 
how to obey the will of Heaven and put it into practice in thc^ 
world at large, then the government will be wcdl c)rd<*r(*d, thc^ 
population harmonious, die state rich, and wealth and goods 
plentiful. The people will all have warm clothcss and plenty to 
eat, and will live in comfort and peace, free from care*. Th(*rc* 
fore Mo Tzu said: If the gentlemen of today truly d(‘sir(‘ to 
honor the Way, benefit the people, and search out th(‘ fiasis of 
benevolence and righteousness, then they must not fail (o ob(*y 
the will of Heaven. . . . 

From Sec. 27, “The Will of T 
On the Gentleman 

[It should be noted that Mo Tzu’s remarks conccTriirig “g(‘rU;l<* 

nanly” behavior refer to the practices of Confucians in his own clay, 
not to the views of Confucius himself. ] 

. . . The Confucians corrupt men with their eJaborate* and 
showy rites and music and deceive parents with l(‘ngthy mourn 
ings and hypocritical grief. They propound fatalism,^ ignore* 

1. When Coi^dus spoke of conduct in harmony with Tao he certainly did 
not mean passive acceptance of fate. Mo Tzu’s assertion that the Confucians 
of lus day were fatahsts may indicate that they did not understand the Mat¬ 
ter s doctrmes. 
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[)OV(!rly, and bahavc! will) iho graatast arrogance. They turn 
iheir back« on whal is im[)orUn)t, abatidon their tasks, and find 
conlenlnionl in idhaicss and [u-ido. They are greedy for food and 
drink and too l.i/y lo work, bui though they find themselves 
threatened by hunger and cold, ihey refuse to change their 
ways. 'Phey behave like beggars, stuff away food like hamsters, 
stare like he goats, and walk an)und like castrated pigs. When 
superior met) laugh at them, they reply angrily, “What do you 
fools know about good (ionfitciims?” Iti spring and summer they 
beg for grain, and after the harvests have been gathered in they 
follow around after big funerals, with all their sons and grand¬ 
sons lagging along. If they oin get enough to cat and drink and 
got themselves j)TJ(t in comi)lete charge of a few funerals, they 
are satisfied. Whtil wealth they possess comes from other men’s 
families, ftnd whal favors they enjoy arc the products of other 
men’s fields. When there is a death in a rich family, they are 
overwhelmed with joy, saying, “I’his is our chance for food and 
clothing!” 

The (lonfucians say: “The suf)erior man must use ancient 
speech and wear ancieni, dress before he can be considered be¬ 
nevolent.” But we answer: 'I’he so-called ancient speech and 
dress were all modern once, and if at that time the men of an¬ 
tiquity used such speech and wore such dress, then they must 
not have be(>n su[)erior men. Must we then wear the dress of 
those who were jjot superior men and use their speech before we 
can be considered benevolent? 

Again the Confucians say: “The superior man should be a 
follower and not a maker.”® But we answer: In ancient times Yi 
invented the bow, Yu invented armor, Hsi-chung invented carts, 
and the craftsman Ch’iu invented boats. Do the Confucians 
mean, then, that the tanners, armorers, cart-makers and carpen¬ 
ters of today are all superior men and Yi, Yii, Hsi-chung, and 
the craftsman Ch’iu were all inferior men? Moreover, someone 
must have invented the ways which the Confucians follow, so 
that in following them they are, by their own definition, follow¬ 
ing the ways of inferior men. 

a. Presumably this is a reference to Confucius’ description of himself as a 
creator and not a transmitter. 
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The Confudans also say: “Wlu'ri iho siiporior oiatt !•; vido 
rious in haltlo, he does riol, pursue (iie Ih'eiup; euertiy. lie [tre 
tects himself with his armor, hut does not sliool. his arrow;;, ami 
if his opponents turn and run, he will Indp ihem push tladr 
heavy carts. But we answer: If the eonte,stanl;; are all h(*ii<‘vo 
lent men, then they will have no eause to heeonu" (‘lu'iu!(*;;, lie 
nevolent men instruct each other in the [)rinei[)les of fpviuff and 
taking, right and wrong. Those without a cause will follow (ho.s(‘ 
who have a cause; those without wisdom will follow tho;;e who 


are wise. When they have no valid arguments of tlu-ir own, 
they will submit to the arguments of others; wheri liny s(*«‘ good’ 
they will be won by it. How then could they become (‘monies? 
And if both parties in the struggle are evil,' then idthough the 
victor does not pursue his fleeing opponents, [)rol,«*c.ts hitnself 
with his armor but refrains from shooting them, ajid li<‘lps thorn 
push their heavy carts if they turn and run- though he (lo(‘s all 
toese things, he will still never be considered a superior man. 
Let us suppose that a sage, in order to rid the world of harm, 
raises his troops and sets out to punish an evil and lyrannical 
^te. But, having gained victory, he employs the nu'lhods of (he 
^nfucians and orders his soldiers, saying: “Do nol. pursiu' lh(> 
fl^g enemy! Protect yourselves with your armor hut do uot 
shoot your arrows, and if your opponents turn and run, h<‘li) 
them push their heavy carts.” Then the evil and disonh-rly rm-,, 
toU get away alive, and the world will not he rid of harni. 'I’hi.s 
IS to inJhct cruelly upon the parents of the world and do the am* 
a great injury. Nothing could be more unrighteous. 

the Confucians say.- “The superior man is like a bell. 

will remain 

sdent. But we answer: The superior man exerts th(‘ ntmosi loy 
alty m s^g his lord and strives for filial piety in servir.g liis 

4 ^, and if they have any fault, he will admonish them 'Fhis 
IS the way of a subject. Now if one sounds only when struck and 
™ .den, ofcrwi,,. then „ne ™U be conLling hi n, w 

benefit to Ins lord or parento, he wifi nrention i. unL asked 
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A gnmt: rovoll: may be about to l)r(!ak out, l)aiulits to riso iif), or 
some trap to .spring, and no ono knows of it l)ut hini.scdf, and 
yet, though h<^ is actually in the pr<‘s(!nc<! of hi.s lord or his f)ar 
ents, h(; will not nuoition it unltsss askcnl. This is th<i most ptit- 
verse kind of treason! As subj<'cts such men an! disloyal; as sous 
they are unfiliak 'rh(!y arc! disrc!sp<!c.tful in scTving th<!ir (!ld(!r 
brothers and unfaithful in their dcialings wi th othevrs. . . . 

From Sec. 39, “Against Confucians” 
On Filial Piety 

. . . There are still many gentlemen in the world today who are 
in doubt as to whc!lhor edaborate funerals and lengthy mourning 
are actually right or wrong, b(!n(!ficial or harmful. d’h(!refor(! 
Mo Tzu said; Lcit u.s try (!xamining tlu! mattcT. ff wc! follow the 
rules of tho,se who aclvocatc! elai)oi-ate funcirals and Unigthy 
mourning and apply thcmi in thc! state;, thc'n, wc! arc' told, the 
funeral ol ci king or high minisl(!r will rcHpiirc; sc'vc'ral inncir and 
outer coffins, a d(!f![) grave, num(!rous grave clollu!s, a large; 
amount of e!mbroideiry for de!corating the; e!offins, and a large 
grave mound. If the! family of the de!e;e‘ase!d ha[)[)en to be; humble 
commone!rs the; we>alth of the* family will be; e!xhaust(!d, and if 
they are; feudal lords th(!ir tre'asurievs will be; f!mj)tie!d. After the; 
above; article's have; bes'u su[)f)li(id, one; still ncuals gold, jewels, 
and pearls to ade)rn the e’-orpse;, and bundlejs of silk, carriages, 
and horse!s to inte!r in the grave;. In addition there; must be; dra¬ 
peries and hangings, tripods, baskets, tablcis, mats, vessels, ba¬ 
sins, s])(!ars, swords, feathe;r banne'rs, and articles of ivory and 
hide to bury with the dead before the requirements are fulfilled. 
And as to those; who are chosen to accompany the dead, in the 
case of a Son of Heaven anywhere from several ten to several 
hundred persons will be sacrificed, while in the case of generals 
or high ministers the number will be from several to several 
tens. 

And what are the rules to be observed by the mourner? We 
are told that he must wail and cry in a sobbing voice at irregular 
intervals, wearing hemp mourning garments and with tears 
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running down his for.<^ !!(* must livo in a mourning lint, 
on a straw mat, and uso a clod of oarth for ii |»i)|ow. In addilicai 
he is urged not to (sat so as to a[i])<far slarvod, |o vv<'ar (liin <.lotlicf! 
so as to appear cold, to accpiin^ a lean and sickly look and a dark 
complexion. His ears and eyes nr<( to appear dull, hi.s hands and 
feet lacking in strength, as though lu> had lost (he use (d' tlu-m. 
And in the case of higher officials w(i an; tohl that during a p<^ 
riod of mourning they should Ik; unahh* (o ris(> wilhoul .sup|)ort 
or to walk without a cane. And all this is to last for thre<i years.' 

Now if the rulers and high officials are to adopt these prac 
tices, they cannot appear at court early and retire lal,<;, al l,end to 
the five ministries and six bureaus, encourages farming and for 
estry, and fill the granaries. If thts farmesrs Jires to adopt tlutse 
practices, they cannot leave their homes (sarly and reslurn laKs, 
planting their fields and cultivating their crops. If tins artisans 
are to adopt these practices, they cannot construct boats atid 
carts and fashion dishes and utensils, while if wonusn ar<> to 
adopt these practices they cannot devote themselves day and 
night to spinning and weaving. 

"Hius we see that in elaborate funerals much wcsallh is hnried, 
wHle lengthy mourning prevents people from going ahoiil, (heir 
activities for long periods of time. If iht; w(sdl.h and goods ihat 
have already been produced are to be bundh'd up and huihsl iu 
the ground, and the means of future production are to he pro 
hibited for long periods of time, and one still hopffs iu this way 
to enrich the state, then it is like prohibiting f)lauting and .stiil 
hoping for a harvest. One could never acquin^ wesdth that way! 

Thus if one hopes to enrich the state, this is obviously not tlie 
way to do It. But if one hopes to increa.se the |)opula('iou, thmi 
^e elaborate funerals and lengthy mourning f)(‘rhat)S of henefit? 
Again we find that the answer is no. 


iNow suppose one follows the rules of those who ad voca l,(^ (^lab • 
orate fun^als and lengthy mourning and apj)li(‘K ih.un in mjv. 
eniment. We are told that one should mourn thn-(. yc-ars on th(> 

r^' year, i.o., twontr-five irienth.s 

' descnplioii of elaborate funerals and nmuminir prac’ 
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(loalii of a rul(‘r-, tlinH’i y<^ar.s on tlio of a [)aronl, thnu^ y(^ar8 

for a wif<^ or oidosl sotj, ono yoar for palx'rnal nnclas, l)roth(u\s, 
and youngx^r sons, fiv(‘ rnorUiis for othxu'' closxi ndativx^s, and s<jv- 
eral months for aunts, sisters, and cousins on llio :mat<u-nal side. 
There ar(‘ rul(‘S r(H|uiring onxi to a[)[)(‘ar (‘maciatcd, to acquire a 
lean and sickly look, a dark compkjxion, x^ars and xjyx^s that are 
dull, hands xmxl fxjxit that arx^ lacking in strxingth and uselxjss. And 
in thxi casxi xd highcu- x)fficials wx^ arx^ told that thxvy should be nn- 
able to rise without su[)[)ort or tx) walk without a cane. And all 
of this in most cases is to last threxi yx^ars. Yet if these practices 
are adopted and pxH)f)le rx^ally are rxducxxl tx) a starved condition, 
then the common peoplxi will be xmablx‘ to bxvir the cold in win¬ 
ter or the hx^at in summxir, and cx)untles$ numbx^rs of them will 
sicken anxJ dix^ Morx>sx)vxu^, thx^ rehitions bxUwxHm mon and women 
will in many casx^s be disruptxnl. To hope in this way to increase 
the population is likx* ordering a man to fall upon his sword and 
wishing him long lifx\ . , . 

Th<ireforx‘ Mo 7 V.u [)r<*scrib(*s the following rulxjs for funerals 
and burials: a cx)ffin thrxn^ indues thixk is suffixax^nt to bury rot¬ 
ting bonx!s; thrxH» pix^cx\s of clothing arc* sufficix*nt tx) cover rotting 
flxvsfr Thx^ hx)lx^ in thx^ ground shx)uld not be dxnq) enough to reach 
dampnchss, nor so shanx)w that thx^ gasx\s x^scape above ground. 
A rnourixl sufficiently large tx) mark tlixi spx)tis all that is needed. 
Mourners may wx‘xq) going to and from thx^ l)urial, but after that 
thxjy shoidd dxwotx* thxmisxdvxis to making a living. wSacrifices 
should bx^ carrixid x)ut at <apprx)priatxi timx‘s in order to fulfill one’s 
filial duty to ()arents. Thus in this way the rules of Mo Tzu 
neglxH^t thx^ bxvnefits of nxdther' the living nor the dc^ad. 

So Mo dV.u said: If thx^ officials and gentlemen of the world 
today sincerely desire to practice benevolence and righteousness 
and become superior men, if they wish to act in accordance with 
the way of the sage kings and to benefit the people of China, 
they ought to adopt moderation in funerals as a principle of 
government. They should not fail to examine the matter. 


From Sec. 35, ‘‘Moderation in Funerals” 


I ntroduction to Hsiln Tzu 


Hsiin Tzu (ca. 298-238 b.c.) ranks with C()nfu<;iuN and M<-nc.itis as 
one of the three great thinkers of classicid Confueianlsin. n<‘ was a 
native of Chao state (now south Hop(‘i and Siiansi) an ar<‘a eonsid 
erahly to the west of the main renters of Chines<! eulluns Il.siiji '(V.n 
stuched in the state of Ch’i (in‘eastern Shantung), whose ruler was 
at that time the inost lavish patron of learning in China; he held 
fegh ofGcial posts in the large southern state of Ch’u, and la* lived 
for considerable periods in wid(dy separated regions of China. His 
experience of the world was thus broader than that of jother Con 
fucius or Mencius. He was a famous scholar and K'acher in Ids own 
time as well as a high government official. Hsiin T/.u’s ideas are 
preserved in *e book called by his nam<!, soimi of which he nr<,t, 
a y wrote himself, though other parts appanaitly were eoniposed 
by his disciples. In addition, the SooA- 0 / Jiiirs (1,1 ('hi) orie of tlie 
hiJsc^d Classics—was almost certainly c(an/)il<al by men of 

Hsiin’s firsthand experience of a variety of cadtural mili^ais led 
im to ob^rve that not all peoples conform to a single standard of 
behavior. Quite probably this was the basis for his eoneluston that 
goodness is not an automatic product of human natun*, hut. tlir^ re 
suit of culture and training. His experience of practical admini.stra 
in the careers of Confucius and Mencius) 
undoubtedly also gave him a hard-headed view of human chanu tm- 
He believed that human beings in their natural .stale am barhali 
unjust, and given to extremes of passion; they can be made riirf.ieouJ 
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(l<‘f(‘rHio(l (Ih‘ riU\s in honor of .sfnrils (ind ario<\sl<)r.s and juslific'd lh(*in 
on rational arul utilitarian fr;roundH. 

Th<i n‘putation of Hsi’ni dVu d<‘(!rni(‘d substantially afUa* fiis d(»ath, 
owing at I(‘ast partly to his unpo()ular of)inion liuU. human natures is 
basioally <‘vil fa point on which ho disagnaal with Moruaus). Noruv 
tiudoss, his infhuaKa^ upon suf)S(ajiH*n(, (diimssr^ thougfit f:an soaroedy 
bcM)V(‘r(»stirnatcah 11 is works hdl into m'gha’t, hut his i(I(ais wcua* incor- 
poratcal to a veay large* (‘Xtont into what was peadiaps tlu* most in- 
fhiontial of the* (>)nfu(dan (dassios the* fiook of Hites (Li (yfii). 
Hsun’s asse‘rtie)n that all rn(*ti are* be)rn with similar natureis anel that 
diffevre‘ne:e*s are* due* te) training rathea' than inbe)rn rnea'it bea'.ame* thci 
standard (^hine*se‘ view, with all its e‘galitarian implications for so- 
e:ial mobility thre)ugh e*ducation. His insisteaiea* upem the* impe>rtancc 
of ritual re‘i:naineal the^ typie:al Chine^se* attitude* down to moele‘rn 
tirruis, Anel ne)t le‘ast e)f all, his de)gmati(: outle)ok on truth t(*nel,e*d to 
prewail e)ve*r the* far gre*atea' e)peai'minele*dne^ss e)f Ce)nfucius. Late*r 
Confue'dans ge‘ne*rally bedie‘ve*el that e',e>rr(*e.t eloertrine*s had beam e\stab“ 
lisheal fe)r all time*, that the^ guareiians of the‘Se* doe:trine‘s (scdiolars 
and te‘ach<‘rs) de‘se‘rve*d une|U(*stioning re^spe‘ert, and that new ideuis 
exmld be* at b<‘st e‘me*nelatie)ns and e*xplanatie)ns of the* wisdom of the* 
anciemt sagc*s. 


B ()M 11F FI s i ] N TZU 

On Filial Piety 

. . • In the fnnoral rite^s, one adorns the dead as though they 
were still living, and seuids the^rn to the grave with forms symbolic 
of life. They are* treat(*(l as though dead, and yet as though still 
alive, as though gone*, and yed. as though still present. Beginning 
and end are thereby unified. 

When a person has died, one first of all washes the hair and 
body, arranges them properly, and places food in the mouth, 
symbolizing that one treats the dead as though living. (If the 
hair is not washed, it is combed with a wet comb in three strokes; 

All excerpts from the Hsun Tzu are taken from Hsun Tzu: Basic WritingSp 
trans. by Burton Watson, New York and London: Columbia University Press, 
1963, pp. io 3“6, 89, 9t-2, 94, 96, 112-15. Reprinted by permission of Columbia 
University Press. 
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if the body is not ballu^d, il, is wifaid willi a wal < Iciih in ihrcc 
strokes). The ears are do8<!d with wads of silk floss, raw ri<:<* is 
placed in the moulh, and th(i tnonlli is slo|)ped willi a dfi('d 
cowry shell. These are a(;ts which ar<! lii(> o()posi((‘ of whal on(> 
would do for a living pcTson. ()ri(» dresH<ss I, he corps<‘ in under 
wear and three layers of outer garments and ites'cts (lie (al)l<M of 
office in the sash, but adds no sash huckl<‘; on<‘ adds a faci' cover 
and eye shield and arranges the hair, hut does not put on any 
hat or hat pin. One writes the name of the d<tc.(!a,sed on a pi(>c<‘ (if 
doth and fixes it to a wooden tablet,* so that the coffin will noi 
be lacking a name. As for the articles placiid in lh<( coffin, lh(« 
hats have bands but no strings to tie them to lh(‘ h(>ad; tin? jars 
and wine flagons are empty and have nothing in them; tlntre an? 
mats but no couches or armrests. The carving on the wooden 
articles and the moulding of the pottery are left unfinisluid, llie 
rush and bamboo articles are such as cannot Ix' us(id; lh«( reeds 
and pipes are complete but cannot be soundcul; th<) lut(!s and 
zithers are strung but not tuned. A carriage is buried with lh(' 
cxiffin but the horses are taken back home, indicating that tin* 
carriage will not be used. 


Articles that had belonged to the dead wluui lu* was living ar<* 
gathered together and taken to the grave with him, synd.olizing 
that he has changed his dwelling.^ But only token articles ar<« 
taken, not all that he used, and though they hav(! tlnn'r r(‘gular 
shape, they are rendered unusable. A carriage! is driven to the 
grave and buried there, but it has no bells or leatluir fixtures, no 
bit or reins attached. All this is done to make: ch'ar that these 
togs wiU not actually be used. The dead man is tn-aled a.s 
though he had merely changed his dwelling, and y(!t it is mad(! 

clear that he will never use these things. This is airdom* in ordiT 

to ^phasize the feelings of grief. Thus the articles us(!d by .he 
dead when he was living retain the form but not tlui func.tion of 
the common article, and the spirit articles prcipanid ((spciciaJly 


lamet was LU proviae a restmff place for 1h(» snirif flu* 

dec^ untd the ^anent tablet (which would l t v the 

dead person’s descendants) was ready for use woisnippccl by lh(! 
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for the dead man have the shape of real objects but cannot be 
used.® 

It is true of all rites that, when they deal with the living, their 
purpose is to ornament joy, when they deal with the dead, to 
ornament grief, when they pertain to sacrifices, to ornament 
reverence, and when they pertain to military affairs, to orna¬ 
ment majesty. This is true of the rites of all kings, an unchang¬ 
ing principle of antiquity and the present, though I do not know 
when the custom began. 

The grave and grave mound in form imitate a house; the 
inner and outer coffin in form imitate the sideboards, top, and 
front and back boards of a carriage; the coffin covers and decora¬ 
tions and the cover of the funeral carriage in form imitate the 
curtains and hangings of a door or room; the wooden lining and 
framework of the grave pit in form imitate railings and roof. 
The funeral rites have no other purpose than this: to make clear 
the principle of life and death, to send the dead man away with 
grief and revenirice, and to lay him al. last in the ground. At the 
interment oruf reverently lays his form away; at the .sacrifices 
one nwerently serves his sj)iril; and by means of inscriptions, 
eulogies, and genealogical records one rev(‘rently hands down 
his name to |)ost(*rity. In serving the living, one ornaments the 
beginning; in scmding off the dead, one ornaments the end. 
When beginning and (uxl are fully attended to, then the duties 
of a filial son are complete and the way of the sage has reached 
its fuIfillnKint. 'Fo de()riv<‘ th(! dead for the sake of the living is 
niggardly; to deprive the living for the sake of the dead is delu¬ 
sion; and to kill the living and force them to accompany the 
dead is hideous. To bury the dead in the same general manne: 
that one would send off the living, but to make certain that botl 
living and dead, beginning and end are attended to in the mosi 
appropriate and fitting fashion—this is the rule of ritual prin¬ 
ciple and the teaching of the Confucian school. 

What is the purpose of the three-year mourning period? I re- 

3. Originally it was believed that the dead person’s spirit would use the 
articles placed with the corpse. Hsiin Tzu did not believe in spirits; so he 
prescribed that the buried articles be defective or incomplete, demonstrating 
that no spirit could use them. 
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ply: it is a form whirh has Ix'c^n .s<‘t up af((a* ronsi<l<‘ralifMi of 
the emotions involv(‘<l; it is an a(lortirn<‘nl, to llio p^roup and a 
means of distinguishing lh(^ dnti(‘s ow<‘(l to ruNU' or* dislant r“<da 
tives, eminent or humble. It can m^itlan* Ire harglln'iHMl mrr 
shortened. It is a nudiiod that ran n(‘ith(H* hu cirt lunveriUMl nor 
changed. When a wound is (loop, it tak<‘s many <lays lo la^al; 
where there is great pain, th(^ rc'covm’y is slow. I have* sai<l dial 
the three-year mourning p<Tiod is a form s(‘t up afUa* (onsidma 
tion of the emotions involved, because^ at such a (inu‘ tin* [rain 
of grief is most intense. I'ho mourning garrmaits and tin* cam* 
of the mourner, the hut where h(^ livt^s, thc^ grind lu‘ cals, (In^ 
twig mat and pillow of earth he sleeps on thesis nru th<‘ adorai 
ments of the intense pain of his grief. 

The three-year mourning period eom(\s to an <*ud with th<» 
twenty-fifth month. At that time the gried atid [rain lia v<‘ not yea, 
come to an end, and one still thinks of the dead witli hrugiug, 
but ritual decrees that the mourning shall (md at this [xrint. Is 
it not because the attendance on the dead must som(vlim<^ oo;rn<^ 
to an end, and the moment has arrived to return to one’s daily 
life? ... 

From Sec. 19, ‘‘A Discussion of B‘il;c»s” 


On Ritual and Music 

What is the origin of ritual? I reply: man is born with de^sin^s. 
If his desires are not satisfied for him, hc^ cannot Irut s(K‘k some 
means to satisfy them himself. If then^ an^ no limits and do 
grees to his seeking, then he will inevitably fall lo wrvmgling 
with other men. From wrangling comes disonh^r and from dis 
order comes exhaustion. The ancient kings’ luilod such disorrh^r, 
and therefore they established ritual principh^s in ord(u* to curb 
it, to train men’s desires and to provid(^ for lindr satisfaction. 
They saw to it that desires did not ovoroxUaid th(‘ nutans for 
their satisfaction, and material goods did not fall short of what 
was desired. Thus both desires and goods were looked aft<*r and 
satisfied. This is the origin of rites. . . . 

1. The legendary sage-Mngs such as Yao, Shun, and Yii. 
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Hik'iS havo ihroo basas. H<*av(*n and (‘arth an^ I,ha l)aHis of lif(^, 
the arice.slors an? ih<? Ija.^Ls of tiie family, and rul<T.s and leacherK 
ar<i the basin af ord(‘r. If thca<? w<?re no I f<Nav(?n and (*arth, how 
could man b<^ born? If thc?r<? w<‘re! no anc(?stors, how wr)u 1 d the 
family come? into h(?ing? If tlH?r<* wen^ no ruh^s and teach(?rs, 
how would ord(?r he brought about? If (?v(?n one? of the^sc? w(?re 
lacking, there? would be? no safety for man, 'rh<‘rt?for(? rit<?s s<?rve 
Heaven above and <?arth b(?low, honor the? ajric(?slors, and (?xalt 
rulers and Uuiclusrs. ''rh<?s(? an? the? three? basc‘s of rites. 

The king hemors the founeIe?r of his family as an e?qual of 
Heaven, the? feuelal levels we)ulel not dare? l,o dismantle the me)rtU‘ 
ary te?mf)le?s of the?ir ance?ste)rs, and the? high ministers atid offi™ 
cials maintain constant family sacrifices. In this way th(?y dis» 
tinguish anel pay honor to the be?ginne?rs e)f thc?ir family. To 
hone)r the? b(?ginning is the basis of virtue, 

Ihe Son of Ifc?aYe^n alotie? pe*rforms the? suburban sacrifice te) 
H(?ave?n; altars e)f the? soil may tiejt be? eslablishe?d by anyone 
lowc?r than a feudal le)rel; but sacrificc?s such as the fan^ may be 
carried out by the e)fficials anel high ministers as well. In this 
way rite?s elistiriguish anel make? de»ar that the? c?xalt(?d should 
serve the exalt<?d and the? humble s(?rve the? humble, that great 
e:orr(?sponels te) gre?at and small to small. 

He? whe) njle?s the? we)rlel sacrifices to s<?ven ge?nerations of an- 
c(?stors; he? whe) rule?s a state sacrifices to five? g(?ne?rations; he? 
who rulc?s a t(?rritory of five? chariots'* sacrifices to three gen(?ra" 
tions; he? whe) rule?s a t(?rril.e)ry e)f three? chariots sacrifice?s to two 
g(?ne?ratie)ns.'^ Tfe who e?ats by the labe)r of his hands is not per» 
mitted to set up an ancestral temple. In this way the rites dis¬ 
tinguish and make clear that the merit accumulated by the an¬ 
cestors over the gemerations is great. Where the merit is great, 
it will dispense widespread blessing; where the merit is meager, 
the blessing will be limited. , . . 

2. A sacrifice to tibie gods of the land. 

3. In early times an area 10 li square was said to have made up a xmit 
called a ch'eng which was responsible for supplying one war chariot. Hence 
this is a territory 50 U square. (Tr.) 

4. These four categories correspond to the four large divisions of the aris¬ 
tocracy: the Son of Heaven, the feudal lords, the high ministers (to-fn), 
and the officials or men of breeding (shih ). (Tr.) 


ETHICS 

AU rite begin in simplicity, are ImmsIH u. n.ir,ll„„.,,t in nl,. 
gmt form, and end in joy. When ril.» are |.err.,r„«..l ,,, ho 
highest maimer, then both the emotions in«l 'ho I'" "is enilHiil y 
ins them are fully realtodt in tlie nest be.sl manner ll„. enin. 
tiolal content and the forms prevail by tnim; ni the pisirest 
manner, everything reverts to emotion and Iniils uinly in 111,it 

alone. . . , i* . . 

Through rites Heaven and earth join in lu.rnHu.y,'* tl.e ,s,.r. 

and moon shine, the four seasons proceed in 
consteUations march, the rivers flow, and all Unngs flourish; 
men’s likes and dislikes are regulated and iheir joys anti halos 
made appropriate. Those below are obedhinl, those aliovo are 
enlightened; all things change but do not become disordonMl; 
only he who turns his back upon rites will be destroyed. Are 
they not wonderful indeed? ... 

Ritual uses material goods for its performance^ follows the dis 
tinctions of eminent and humble in creating its lorms, varievi Us 
quantities in accordance with differences e)f station, and varaos 
its degree of lavishness in accordance with what is approprinle^. 
When form and meaning are emphasized and (anotional ('onlent 
and practical use slighted, rites are iti l,h(a‘r most llorid stote„ 
When form and meaning are slighted and (an()lia,sis pla<:<al tipoo 
emotion and practical use, rites are in their- h‘afH*st stat(\ When 
form and meaning, and emotion and pracUical ns(^, are (n^atc'd 
as the inside and outside or the front and track ol a singh' real 
ity and are both looked after, then rites have* r•^*ach(‘d the rrnd 
die state. Therefore the gentleman undcTstands how lo make* 
rites florid and how to make them lean, hut h(‘ choos^ss (o alrid(* 
m the middle state, and no matterr wlnahra’ Ik^ walks or r-un.s, 
hurries or hastens, he never abandons it. It is Ids constant worhl 
and dwelling. He who abides in it is a gemthnnan and a rnarr of 
breeding; he who abandons it is a co;rnrrK)n(‘r’. Iwho dwells in 
it, who wanders widely and masters all its cornra's and grarla 
tions, is a sage. His bounty is the accumulation of ritual; his 
greatness is the breadth of ritual; his loftin(‘ss is the nourishing 


5 . In this passage li is described in terms more usually appli<ul to 7*ao 
the mysterious essence of everything in the universe. 
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of ritual; his enlightenment is the mastery of ritual. This is what 
the Odes means when it says: 

Their rites and ceremonies are entirely according to rule, 
Their laughter and talk are entirely appropriate.® . . . 

From Sec. 19, ‘‘A Discussion of Rites” 

Music is joy/ an emotion which man cannot help but feel at 
times. Since man cannot help feeling joy, his joy must find an 
outlet in voice and an expression in movement. The outcries and 
movements, and the inner emotional changes which occasion 
them, must be given full expression in accordance with the way 
of man. Man must have his joy, and joy must have its expres¬ 
sion, but if that expression is not guid^ by the principles of the 
Way, then it will inevitably become disordered. The former 
kings hated such disorder, and therefore they created the musical 
forms of the odes and hymns in order to guide it. In this way 
they made certain that the voice would fully express the feelings 
of joy without becoming wild and abandoned, that the form 
would be well ordered but not imduly restrictive, that the direct¬ 
ness, complexity, intensity, and tempo of the musical perform¬ 
ance would be of the proper degree to arouse the best in man’s 
nature, and that evil and improper sentiments would find no 
opening to enter by. It was on this basis that the former kings 
created their music. And yet Mo Tzu criticizes it. Why?® 
When music is performed in the ancestral temple of the ruler, 
and the ruler and his ministers, superiors and inferiors, listen to 
it together, there are none who are not filled with a spirit of har¬ 
monious reverence. When it is performed withi n the household, 
and father and sons, elder and younger brothers listen to it to¬ 
gether, there are none who are not filled with a spirit of har- 

6. From the Book of Songs^ Mao text no. 209, Waley no. (third stanza) 

7. Hsiin Tzu’s argument here and throughout the section is based upon th< 
fact that the words yileh (music) and lo (joy) are written with the same 
character, a coincidence often exploited by early writers on mi^c. By mu¬ 
sic, Hsiin Tzu means the entire musical performance, including singing, 
dancing, and musical accompaniment. . - . (Tr.) 

8. Mo Tzu considered music a waste of time md money. One of the chap¬ 
ters of the Mo Tzu (chapter 32) is entitled “Against Music.” 
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monious kinship. And when it is perfornuid in i,h<! cotmnunily, 
and old people and young together lisU^ii to it, then' noiu^ 
who are not filled with a spirit of harmonious olxidietus'. I l('noo 
music brings about complete unity and induces harmony. It ar 
ranges its accouterments to comprise an adornnumt to rnod(n-a 
tion; it blends its performance to achwwe th(! cornphition of form. 
It is sufficient to lead men in the single Way or to bring ord<n- to 
ten thousand changes. This is the manner in whieti lli(> forrn<!r 
kings created their music. And yet Mo Tzu critici/,<i.s it. Why? 

When one listens to the singing of the odes and hymns, his 
mind and will are broadened; when he takes up the shic'Id and 
battle-ax and learns the postures of the war dance, his ixsaring 
acquires vigor and majesty; when he learns to obs(irve th<; 
proper positions and boundaries of the dance stage and to match 
his movements with the accompaniment, he can move corr<!ctly 
in rank and his advancmgs and retirings achieve ord<*r. Music, 
teaches men how to march abroad to punish offenders and how 
to behave at home with courtesy and humility. Punishing of 
fenders and behaving with courtesy and humility an! based 
upon the same principle. If one marches abroad to punish of 
fenders in accordance with the way learncid through music, 
then there will be no one who will not ab(!y and sid)mit; if one 
behaves at home with courtesy and humility, then th<(r(! will b<i 
no one who will not obey and be submissive. Ihuice music is the 
great arbiter of the world, the key to central harmony, and a 
necessary requirement of human emotion. This is lh(! rnanru'r 
in which the former kings created their music. And y(d Mo 'IV.u 
criticizes it. Why? 

Moreover, music was used by the former kings to giv<! ex[)r(!,s- 
sion to their dehght, and armies and weapons wara us<;d to giv<! 
expression to their anger. The former kings wore: careful t,o sliow 
delight or anger only upon the correct occasions, 'rhcirofore, 
when they showed dehght, the world joined with them in har¬ 
mony, and when they showed anger, the violent and unruly 
shook with fear. The way of the former kings was to encourage 
and perfect rites and music, and yet Mo Tzu criticizes such mu¬ 
sic. Therefore, I say that Mo Tzu’s attempts to teach the Way 
may be compared to a blind man trying to distinguish black 
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fnmi whiu% a d<\af man trying to t(‘ll a chvar tom^ from a rtnuldy 
on(‘, or a Iravcdco’ tryirjg to gcU, to tho stat(‘ of (Ih’n^’ l)y jourra^y* 
ing* northward. 

Music (‘nt(u*.s d(H^[)ly into men and transforms llumi rapidly. 
'rh(a‘(‘for‘(% th(^ fornaa* kings w<a'(‘ carcd'nl to giv(‘ it tla^ prop<‘r 
form. Wlaoj music is m(Kl(‘rat<* aral tran(|uil, th(^ [a‘opl(^ txatorra* 
harmonious and slmn okccsh. Wlaoj music is sU^rn and maj(\stic, 
die p(‘0[)l(^ l)(H:ona‘ w(dl b(diav(‘d and stum disorder’. Wlam tlai 
p(X)[)le ar(^ tiarmonions and well Indiav(al, daai tlie troo[)S will 
be k(xm in striking pow(‘r and the citicjs w(dl guard(*d, and (m- 
(imy stat(\s will not dan^ to launch an attack. In such a case, the 
common pcxiple will dw<dl in salety, tak(^ didight in tladr cone 
muniti(\s, and look up to tladr sujieriors with comjihvte satisfac¬ 
tion. Tlam th<‘ farra‘ of th(‘ state will hecona^ known abroad, its 
glory will shiia* forth greatly, and all pixijile within the four 
s(^as will long lo Ix^conu' its sid)j(‘cts, dlam at last a true king 
may b(‘ said to hav(^ arisem. 

But if music is sixluctivc^ and depravial, then the peoph^ will 
Inaxma* abandoraal and naam marna^rcHl. Thosc^ who ar(‘ abarU' 
doraal will fall into disord(‘r; thosc^ who an^ naam mannenal will 
fall to (piarnding; aral wlaai' tlaa*(* is disorder and (juarnding, 
the troops will b(‘ wcaik, tla‘ citi(»s will nwolt, and the state will 
b(» namacxal by forrdgn (oamui^s. In siadi a case, the common 
p(‘0[)l(‘ will find rai safety in tladr dw(dlings and rai didight in 
tladr cornmuniti(^s, aral they will had only dissatisfactioxi toward 
tladr supcador's. Ihaax^, to turai away (Vom th(‘ proper rites and 
music and to allow (wil musics to spnaal is the source of danger 
and (lisgracr?. bVrr this muMm tla* fonraa* kings honored the 
proj)(*r rit(*s arid music aral (k^s[)is(al (wil music. As 1 have said 
before, it is the* duty of th(‘ dried' dir(a:tor of music to enforce the 
ordinaraa^s arid connnancls, to (ixarnira^ writings, and 

to abolish licamtious music, alUaaling to all matters at the appro¬ 
priate time, so that strange* anel barbaric music is not allowed 
to confuse the ede*gaiit classie^al mexlexs. . . . 

From Sec. 20, “A Discussion of Music” 

9. Ch’u (in the Yangtze Valley) was the southernmost of the major Chi¬ 
nese states. 


Introduction to the: /I’ion ('Itmivs 


The Five Classics are those books wliicli the (knifiu iori;; ihc uiiijor 

ity of educated Chinese—have traditionally rc^'anlcd as (lu- lii<.|i(.f;i 

authorities on the most important questions of life. Two of ih(> 
Classics are historical works; the Hook of llislor j (Shu ('hirtr)* a 

collection of speeches and pronouncements all<>gedly made by'rnh-rs 
or important officials of the three earliiwt Cliitu'se dynaslies- and the 
Spring and Autumn Annah (Ch’un C/dinff a l.arv (d.n.noloeieal 
record of events in Confucius’ native stat(; of f,n t)eiw(‘<>n y.y. and 

(S/n 7 , ChingU and tla- /loo/, of 'nttrs 
Chi)$ were both regarded in China iis inoraI tre.a tises tlu« .SVwrv 
because its apparently simple versiss wfire supposed to (oniain mo 
founder meanings than appeared on the surfa<;e; tlu- /hVe.v, ,nor<* 
obviously, becai^e of its discussions of ritual, propriety, fan ill 
lati ^ and political morality. The Book of CtLi^s (f 

es. A Book of Music, sometimes listed as a sixth Classic Inv . 
hanfr^’"^** ^ (although a tnaitise o„ „msc’ per 

for the Songs someTorl^ir 

4. itfroTr'....'' 

-Atcnt™ 1. „ FF^naicesi, all of them were cornpo.sed in 
+ (orCtenc) of Documents. 

sidered significant winch tibe chroniclers con- 

$ Also inovm as the Book (ar r//»ccv‘«\ x n 

^ mnsic, Songs is nerha^R^tlh Since 

§ Or Eecords on Ceremonial; Record of Rituals Precise designation. 
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the period l)etw<!<‘ii the death of Confucius and tiw* first cjintnry u.c. 
But th<! claim of tlxi Classics to fiigh antiquity arul the alleged con¬ 
nection with Confucius whom his followed r(ignrd(‘d as the wisest 
man in history adchul enormously to lh<‘ir value in Chinese eyes. 
Ihough appanmtly Conlucius hims(*lf mwc'r (l(!f(‘nd((d an idea soitdy 
on. account of its ag<?, many of his succti.ssors carri(‘d tlusir reverence, 
for antiquity to great lengths. 'They felt that correct opinions must 
necessarily find support in ancient lit(;ratunc Accordingly, various 
appropriat<! documents of allegedly ancient origin were “discov¬ 
ered,”* some of which wen' acru-pted into the Classics despite their 
clearly non-Confucian tenchmeies. Interestingly enough, neither the 
internal consistent^ of the Ihve Classics, nor'their authenticity as 
true records of Confucius’ tim<! and before, was seriously questioned 
in China until tht* s(w<mteenth ct'rituiy; and even then the skepti¬ 
cism of critical scholars failed to win wide acceptance. Chinese 
thinkers still felt impelled to justify their ideas by reference to these 
traditional books, which remained—together with the Analects and 
the Mencius—the. principal texts of Chinese education until the 
twentieth century. 

* Certainly the writers of the Classics did not consider themselves as forgers 
in the usual sense. No doubt they believed they were reconstructing ancient 
history as it must have been in reality. In post-Confucian China it was 
common for writers of all sorts of works to attribute them to famous per¬ 
sons of the past. To present a book under one’s own name would have been 
thought presumptuous. 


Introduction to the Book of Rites (Li Chi) 


The Book of Rites (Li Chi )—one of the Five Classics—is a compila¬ 
tion of miscellaneous essays dealing with questions of ceremony and 
general propriety. Its forty-nine chapters are of greatly varying 
quality and content, and certainly not all by the same hand. In¬ 
cluded are discussions of the origin and significance of traditional 
rites together with directions for ceremonial procedure and dress 
and proper relations within the family. The rituals it describes are 
supposed to be of great antiquity; and many of them undoubtedly 
go back to at least the fourth century b.c. However, even the oldest 
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of them are overlai<l with niurh ar»alyf;i». an<l iari 

moralizing. The work as a wlioh* was (onifriled in tin* scMond or first 
century b.c., probably followco's ol tla* lanions (4)nliM ian llilakio’ 
Hsiin Tzu (lived ca 298-238 B.csj. In fact, substantial passa|*es sfaan 

to have been copied almost v(‘rbal.iru frouj (lie wrilin/^.s of Hsiin dVai, 
though his authorship is not aeknowh^lged. 

The ^00^ of Rites is a work of gnsU. irri|)ortane<* irj (]|nne,s(‘ inud 
lectual history. It bears witrasss to tin* (hwcdopnient of Honfuc ianisni 
from the relatively simpler pnua^pts of th<‘ Analects to a ooinpli<‘at<*(l, 
eclectic system of thought induding many elermuits of totally non 
Confucian origin. The scholars of th(‘ Man dynasty wlio (ornpih'd 
the Classic were eager to surround the (‘rnp(o'or with (.onqdex 
monies of allegedly ancient dat(‘ which emphasized tin* <ontinuity 
of the dynasty with the legendary sag(‘"kings of anti<pnly. In fdiect, 
the elaborate intellectual justification giv(‘n to liassr* rites Uouh^d also 
to perpetuate them. For morci than two millennia lh<‘ (‘(haaled 
classes of China venerated th(‘ Boo/i‘ of Rites as a lrn<‘ a( (nnnt of 
ancient practices and refernal to it as antlioritative upon all inatUo's 
of ritual procedure. 


Iniroduclion lo 

''The Great Learning'' and "The Dorlritn* oj llw Mmrd' 


“The Great Learning” {TaHsueh) and “d’h(‘ Doctrine of tfie M<sm” 
{Chung Yung) are the two most famous cha[)l,(‘rs of the Rooh of 
Rites. According to tradition they wen* written by Cord'ncins’ grand 
son Tzu-ssu; hut probably they ar(^ composite works dating' from 
about 200 B.c. They represent a typ(‘ of thought common under 
Han dynasty: a combination of Conlucian moral pris (‘pts with a 
mysticism akin to Taoism. 

The ideal propounded by “The Gnsrt Lcsirtnng” is of ati alb 
pervasive harmony in which every m(‘mb(‘r of socicuy has his as 
signed place. To achieve this, each person must first p(‘rf(*ct hims(*lf: 
ordy then can he take his proper place within tin* farrnly. l<or tin* 

ruler, correct family relationships were particrdarly important: ac 

cordmg to a prevalent Chinese belief, the emperor’s ability to 
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lal<^ his own family also <lot<*nnino(l fiis suocc^ss or failuro in govein- 
ing the; conn try. (Jovc*rrun<‘nt was .sup|K)S(Hl to ho m<‘r(*ly iho family 
writ larger with I he; re'Iatieatiship e)f rule‘r to suhjc'ct corresponding 
te) that heM.we‘eai fartheo' and se)n. 

“Idle; ne)e:trine‘ e)f (lie‘ Me^an” uelvocatcs conduct in hannony with 
the‘ ceiurse; of nature*, wiiich it inteo'pre ts to rne^an the^ e;xer€ise of such 
virtues as justie e*, te)le;rance*, anel (‘quality. The; “mean” (chung) and 
“normality” (yimg) demeiU* a rnidtih; course between extremes and a 
state; e)f mind in which re‘ase)n and feeding work together. 

FROM THE GREAT LEARNING (tA HSUEH) 

On Education 

1 ... Things have their root and their branches; affairs 
have their end and their beginning. To know what is first and 
what is last will lead near to what is taught (in the Great 
Learning). 

2 The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue 
throi:ighoul, (,h(! kingdom, first ordered well their states. Wish¬ 
ing to order well llieir stales, they first regulated their families. 
Wishing l.o regulatxi lludr families, they first cultivated their 
pcirsons. Wishing to cultivate th(!ir persons, they first rectified 
their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first sought to 
b(i sincere! in tfudr thoughts. Wi.shing to be sincere in their 
thoughts, lh(!y fir-sl (‘xtended to the utmost their knowledge. 

3 The <!Xtc!nsion of knowledge is by the investigation of 
things. 

4 Things being investigated, their knowledge became com 
plete. Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts wer 
sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then rec¬ 
tified. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were cultivated. 
Their persons being cultivated, their families were regulated. 
Their families being regulated, their states were rightly gov¬ 
erned. Their states being rightly governed, the whole kingdom 
was made tranquil and happy. 

From Li Ki: Book of Rites, trans. by James Legge (Vols. 27 and 28 of The 
Sacred Books of the East), Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1885, 11 , 411-13, 
416-21,423. 
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From the son of Heaven down 1.0 l,h(‘ rtnilliliulcs of liu* jxio 
pie, all considered the cultivation of the (X'rsoii (o Ix' (he r<x)t 
(of everything besides). It cannot he, wIxti the rtatt i.s txi 
glected, that what should spring from it will lx* well or<l<*r(‘(|. It 
never has been the case that what wa.s of gn-at imix»ti,iiiic.e has 
been slightly cared for, and at tlx; .sanx! tirrxi what wa.s of .slight 
importance has been greatly cared lor. 

This is called “knowing the root,” ihi.s i.s <'.alle(l “tlx^ [xo-hx; 
tion of knowledge.” 

5 What is called “making the thoughts sirie.er-(*” i.s tlx* al 
lowing no self-deception;—as when w<! hat(5 a bad snx'll and 
love what is beautiful, naturally and with01.1t constraint. 'Cheixx- 
fore the superior man must be watchful over hirn,s(‘lf wh(*n he 
is alone. There is no evil to which the .small man, dwelling re.- 
tired, will not proceed; but when he sties a sn|X!fior man, Ixi 
tries to disguise himself, concealing his (ivil, arxl displaying 
what is good. The other beholds him as if lx* saw his Ixiart and 
reins;—of what use (is his disguise)? This is an instaixx* of tlxi 
saying, “What truly is within will Ixi manilestcid wil.hoiil.” 
Therefore the superior man mast be wale.hfni ov(*r hims<*lf 
when he is alone. 

15 What is meant by “The cultivation of tlxi [X“tf;on dt; 
pends on the rectifying of the mind” (may lx( llms illnstrat(xl): 
—^If a man be under the influence of angta*, his conduct will ix)t 
be correct. The same will be the case, if he tx! uixl(*r tlx* iidlii 
ence of terror, or of fond regard, or of .sorrow and distress. 
When the mind is not present, we look arxl do rx)t .s(*(“ w(i Ixxu' 
and do not understand; we eat and do not know tlx* tasU; of 
what we eat. This is what is meant by .saying thal. “the cull.iva 
tion of the person depends on the rectifying of tlx; mind.” 

16 What is meant by “The regulation of tlx; family d(*- 
pends on the cultivation of the person” i.s this: Men ar-e [rar- 
tial where they feel affection and love; jrarlial where l.hey d<!- 
spise and dislike; partial where they stand in awe and with a 
feeling of respect; partial where they feel sorrow fuxl compas¬ 
sion; partial where they are arrogant and rude. I'hus it is that 
there are few men in the world who love and at the same lime 
know the bad qualities (of the object of their love_), or wfio hole 
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and yot know lii<^ good (|ualiLioH (of l\w ol)joct of ihoir hatrcHl). 
IlcvtKU* il is said, in iUe common adagr', ‘‘A man docis not know 
th(^ l)adtH\ss of ins son; li(^ do<\s not know lh(^ richru^ss of his 
growing c-orn.’’ Tins is whal is rru^ant by saying, that ‘if his 
person be not cnltivaU^d, a man cannot rc^gtdaU* his family.” 

17 What is oK^ant by ‘in ord<a’ to govern w(‘ll his state*, it 
is n(H:(^ssary first lo n^gnlaU* his family” is tiiis: It is not pos* 
sibhi for one^ to t(*ach oth(a*s while he cannot teach his own fam ¬ 
ily. Thcir*(dore the* supe‘rie)r man (who ge)vea‘,ns a state), without 
going be^yond his family, complekis the* le^ssons for his state. 
There is filial i)iety; it has its a[)plication in tlie service of the 
ruler. Tlie*re^ is brothe*rly obeKlicmce*; it has its application in 
the service* of e*lele*rs. Th(*re is kindly g(mtle*ne*ss; -h has its ap¬ 
plication in the ennple)ynient of the multitueles. . . . 

18 Ih’orn the* loving (e*xample) of eme^ family, a whole state 
may heceane* leiving, and fre)rn its courtosie^s, cemrteous, while 
from the* ambition anel pe*r-v(*rse*ne^ss e)f the* One man,^ the whole 
state* may be* thrown into re*be*llie)us dise)rder; such is the* xia- 
tore e)f the* irdlueaice*. This is in ae.cordance with the saying, 
“Affairs may be* rnine*el by a sirigle semtemee; a state may be 
se*ttleKl by its One* man.” 

19 Yao and Shtar^ f)re‘sieleHl ove^r the kingelom with benevo- 
l(*ne:e*, and the* pe*o[)l(* followe^l them. (Ihiedi and (ihenr* did so 
with vie)l(‘nc<‘, and the* pe‘ople^ followeid them. Wheai the orders 
of a rul(*r are* e:ontrary to what he* himself ]ove*s to practise the 
pe*e)j)Ieulo not follow him. 

20 Theaxd’ore* the* ridea* must have in himself the (good) 
(£ualitie*s, and thevn he* may reejuire them in others; if they are 
not in hims(*lf, he* canriol reejuire* them in others. Never has 
there* h(‘e‘n a man wlio, not having reference to his own charac¬ 
ter and wishe*s in de*armg with others, was able effectually to 
instruct the*m. Thus we* se*e* how “the government of the state 
elepemds e)n the regulation of the family.” 

22 What is mc*afit by “The making the whole kingdom 
t. The ruler of the state. 

2. Legendary ancient kings proverbial for their virtuous rule, 
a. The hnal kings of the Hsia and Shang dynasties, respectively, known 
for their extreme wickedness. 
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peaceful and happy depends on the govornmenl of il..s is 

this:—^When the superiors hohave lo their aged ns Ihe aged 
should be behaved to, the people become filial; wh<^n (hey he; 
have to their elders as elders should be behavtHl l,o, the [X'ojdt; 
learn brotherly submission; when they treat coxuftassioualx'ly 
the young and helpless, the people do th<^ same. 'Fhii.s the su¬ 
perior man has a principle with which, as with a m<^asurirlg 
square, to regulate his course. 

23 What a man dislikes in his superiors, lot him not di.splay 
in his treatment of his inferiors; and what he dislikes in his in¬ 
feriors, let him not display in his service of his superiors: what 
he dislikes in those who are before him, let him not tlieniwith 
precede those who are behind him; and what he dislikes in 
those who are behind him, let him not therewith follow thosc^ 
who are before him: what he dislikes to receive on the right,, let 
him not bestow on the left; and what he dislikes to recei ve on 
the left, let him not bestow on the right:—this is whj»t is called 
“The Principle with which, as with a measuring squan;, to i-<'g- 
ulate one’s course.” 

26 In the Book of Poetry it is said, 

“Ere Shang had lost the nation’s heart,'* 

Its monarchs all ■with God had part 

In sacrifice. From them we see 

’Tis hard to keep High Heaven’s decree.”® 

This shows that by gaining the people, the state is gained; and 
by losing the people, the state is lost. 

Therefore the ruler should first be careful about his (own) 
virtue. Possessing virtue will give him the people. Jkxs.ses.s’ing 
the pwple wifi give him the territory. Possessing the territory 
wfil give him its wealth. Possessing the wealth, he will have re- 
soiirces for expenditure. 

Virtue is the root; wealth is the branches. If he make the root 
his secondary object, and the branches his primary object, he 

ite translates this as “Before (Shang) lost 

J' ® Legge’s verse translation of the Book of Poetry (Songs); 

No. 241 of Waley’s version. ^ 
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will only (jiinrrc*! with th(* people^ and (x^acU (ia^rn rapine. 
Hcaiai ihe arcutrmlalion of wealth i.s th(‘ way to scatter tli<^ ))eo- 
pl(^, and th(* distribution of his wc^altfi is the way to eoll<K:t the 
p(H)ple. I l(aK,<‘ (alsoj, wlaai his words go fortli contrary to 
right, th(^y will (.orne hack to him in lh<^ sarn<^ way, and wcialth 
got l)y irn[)rof)(*r ways will tak(^ its de[)arture by lh(^ same. 

37 N(W(a" lias th(‘r<‘ Ixkui a casc^ of tlui supt^rior loving bo 
nevoleruu^, and his irderiors not loving righteousness. Never has 
th(*re Ikxui a casci wlH‘rc» (his inhaaors) loved righteousness, and 
the business (of th<^ supcaaor) has not njachcid a happy issue, 
N(W(U’ has th(a“<‘ Ixnai a cas(^ whcaas tlu* wealth accumulated in 
the tnaisuri(\s and arscmals (of such a ruler and p(iople) did not 
continue t;o be his. 

FROM TUi: DOCri'niNI^: OF THE MEAN 
^cnuNc; YUNo) 

()n 7'he Gentleman 

SECTION I 

5 WIkti th<T(^ ar(^ no stirrings of piciasure, anger, sorrow, or 
joy, w(^ call it the. State of hkpiilibrium. Wluui those feelings 
have betai stirrcxl, and all in tlua'r duci mcaisun; and degree, we 
call it th(* States of ilarniony. This Ecjuilibrium is the great root 
(from which grow all the* human actings) in the world; and 
this Harmony is l\m univ<a‘sal path (in which they should all 
proc(HHJ). 

6 L(^t th<^ Stat(‘ of Kquilifirium and Harmony exist in per- 
fciction, and hc^aveud and earth would have their (right) places, 
(and do their propc^r work), and all things would be nourished 
(and nourish). 

7 Kung-ni ((kmfucius) said, “The superior man^ (exhibits) 
the statci of cTpiilibrium and harmony^; the small man presents 

From Li Ki: Book of Bites^ trans. by James Legge (Vols. 27 and 2^ ol TJm 
Sacred Books of the Blast)^ Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1885, 11 , 300- 
304, 306-7. 

1. The material heavens (sky, stars, etc.) rather than the supreme Power 
called Heaven (T%n). 

2. “Superior man” is Legge’s translation of chitn tzu; Waley (in the Ana¬ 
lects) renders it as “gentleman.” 

3. Or: embodies the course of the Mean. 
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the opposite of those states. sufa-rior ,ti;ui exliil.ii-i 
because he is the superior man, ami maintains liini.s<>lf in them' 
the small man prcsorils llui op[)osi((> of them, |)('ean.s<- h<' is (he 
small man, and exerciser no aj)[)r(‘h(msi v(* caution.’’ 

8 The Master^ .said, “I>erfeet is tin; state of rs|nilihrinm and 
harmony! Rare have they long h(am among the jaa.ph' who 

could attain to it!” i w.,., 

11 The Master said, “Was not Shun" grandly wi.s<‘? Shun 
loved to question others, and to study tiun'r word.s though they 
^ght he shallow. He concealed what was bad (in them) and 
Jsplayed what was good. He laid hold of tlun-r two extre.nes 
determined the mean between them, and u.scid it in (hi.s trovern’ 
ment of) the people. It was this that made him Shun i” 

12 The Master said, “Men all say, ‘We are wise-’; hut heiuK 
fcven forward and taken in a net, a trap, or a pitfall, nol, one 
of thein knows how to escape. Men all say, ‘W(‘ an- wis(^’- hut 
when they have chosen the state of <,(,uilihrium au<l harmony 
they are not able to keep in it for a round rnon ih.” 

^ The Master said, “This was tlu^ eharact<>r of Hui". 
Havmg chosen the state of equilibrium and harmony, when’he 

It on ms breast, and did not let it go.” 

MT ’‘"'S''"”’- -'"<1 iJon« 

"“'■'■■“'y '--id. I,„ ,,1. 

“1''' ndliv,,!,., „ 

eitaJde frt "'■‘T i'lcJitu- U, 

wha, f"”' 

in reurement;~how firm is he in his fortitmh-l If 

ally made the statemen^»i^a^b!Ld whether he actu- 

pracbee for Chinese authors to Sn/t^ doubtful. It was common 

some ancient worthy, ^ quotations from 

6- supposedly lived ca. 2250 b.c. 
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bad ways pnwail, will (li(‘ sooiu^r than change;; how firin is 
h(^ in fiis lortiludrd” 

22 fl’h<^ MasUa- said), ‘^‘Thc^ superior rnan^ acting in ac 
cordancc! with lh<* staU^ of (Hpulil)rinin and harmony, may b(^ 
all. mdinown and unrc^gardcal by tli(‘ world, but h(‘ hads no nc 
gr(*t: it is only th(‘ sage who is af)l(‘ for tliis.” 

sup(‘rior man does what is pro[)er to tin* position in 
which h<^ is; Iw. do(‘s not wish to go Ix^yond it. In a position of 
W(;alth and honour, h<‘ does wfiat is propcu’ to a position of 
wcailth and honour. In a [xisition of poverty and meanness, he 
does what is [)rop<a' to a position of pov(a*ty and meanness. Situ¬ 
ated among l)arl)arous trib(\s, h(‘ does what is proper in such a 
situation. In a position of sorrow and difficulty, h(^ does what is 
propc^r in such a position. 'riK^ sufxnaor man can find himself in 
no position in which he is not Inrnsfdf. 

37 “In a high situation, lu^ do(*s not insult or oppress those 
who an^ bidow him; in a low situation, lu^ does not cling to or 
depend on those* who an* aliove him. 

38 “Ih* n‘clin(*s hims(*lf, and s<*(*ks for nothing from others; 
and thus none f(x*l dissat!sn(*d with him. Abovf*, he do€!S not 
murmur against lh*av(m; below, lu^ does not find fault with 
men. 

39 “dlH*r(d‘or(* the sup(*rior man lives (|ui(itly and calmly, 
waiting for the* ap()r)inlm(*n(s (of Heaven); while th(^ mean 
man (lo<ns what is full of risk, looking out for the turns of luck.” 

40 l’h(* MasUa' said, “In arcluiry w(i have something like 
(thcj way of) tin* su[)(*rior man. Wh(*n the* archer misses the 
centrci of tlu^ targ(‘t, he* turns round and seeks for the cause of 
his failun* in himsedf.” 
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PROM THE ANALECTS OF CONFUCIUS 

(lun yu) * 

On Government by Moral Force 

[A basic assumption of the Confucian school was that the quality 
of government depends primarily upon the ruler’s moral character. 
If he was upright, benevolent, and observed the proper rituals, they 
believed, he would automatically act for the general welfare, and 
the people would be satisfied with his government. A fixed body of 
laws was therefore unnecessary. The possibility of well-meaning 
stupidity, of disasters produced through the best of intentions, was 
scarcely considered. Between a righteous sovereign and the rest of 
society, conflicts of interest w^ere inconceivable.] 

I, 5 The Master said, “A country of a thousand war-char¬ 
iots cannot be administered unless the ruler attends strictly to 
business, punctually observes his promises, is economical in ex¬ 
penditure, shows affection towards his subjects in general, and 
uses the labour of the peasantry only at the pmper tiin^ of 
year.”^ 

II, 3 The Master said, '"Govern the people by regulations, 
teep order among them by chastisements, and they will flee 
from you, and lose all self-respect. Govern them by moral force, 
teep order among them by rituaF and they wil teep their self- 
respect and come to you of their own accord.” 

* For the Introduction to Confucius, see above, pp. 3-6. 

From The Analects of Confmzus, trans. by Arthur Waley, liandon: Geoige 
AEen & Unwin, ig58. Reprinted By permission of George Alen & L-nwin, 

Ltd. 

1. I.e., when their crops do not require attention. 

2. There is some question as to whether Confucius refers merely to govern¬ 
ment by example—i.e., that if the upper classes follow the proper ntoal me 

will foUow suit—or whether he thought that ntual as practiced bj 

the ruler had a magical efficacy. 
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in, tg Duko Ting* ask(>(l for a prcctipt (•oti(;<‘rning a rnlar’N 
use of his ministers and a minisU'r’s service to liis ruh-r, MfiisUsr 
K’ung* replied saying, “A nil<‘r in etnf»l(»yi(ig liis niinisiors 
should be guided soledy by lb<( pre'se.riptions of ritual. IVlitii,<j(,<>rs 
in serving their ruler, soledy by d<>volioii tee bis cause." 

XII, 11 Duke Ching e)f Oh’i'’ askeel Master K’luig altout, gov 
emment. Master K’ung resplied saying, “l,(‘t, tb<‘ jerince? be a 
prince, the minister a minister, tb<^ f.atber a fatli<>r atid tfie son 
a son.” The Duke said, “How Irtie! b’or inde(>d wluui the prince 
is not a prince, the minister not a minister, thr^ father not a 
father, the son not a son, one may have) a dish of millet in front 
of one and yet not know if one will live to eat, it.” 


Xn, 19 Chi K’ang-tzu« a.sked Mast(*r K’nng about govern-, 
ment, saying, “Suppo.se I W(!re to .slay tfios*; who have not th<‘ 
Way in order to help on those* who hav(i the Way, what wouhl 
you think of it?” Master K’ung replifd saying, “You are ih<>r<i 
to rule, not to slay. If you desirt* what is good, i,h<* peot)le will 
at once be good. The essence of the g<*ntlemari is that of witah 
the essence of small people i.s that of grass. And when a wind 
passes over the grass, it cannot choost* but b<«nd.” 

2 Jan Yung, having becom<; sMsward of the Chi barn 
%, ^ked about government. The Master said, “(let as much as 

possible done first by your subordinaUts. Pardon small <dT<*n( <*s 

^omote men of superior capacity.” Jan Yung said, “How doc*s 
Jmow a man of superior capacity, in order to promote* him?” 

you do not know other people will certainly not neglect.”^ 

3' of Lu, died 495 B.c, 

4- Confudus. 

tung province. The^l^ present-day Shan- 

^ B.a) were 

dtJcalpow^ the state tfLu* ' owdied tibie actwal 

7. I.e, 'wiU not fail to caU to your attention. 





feom ^rnK anafkcts of ooNFUCiurs (lon yfr) 

Xin, f) MasM‘r said, (,h(‘ rnl(»r himself is upright, all 

will go W(‘ll <w(m though h(‘ (loess not give ordc^rs. lint if h(^ him- 
seslf is not U[)right, (Wcai though hct giv(‘s onha's, they will not 
l)(^ ob(^y(‘d.” 

XITT, io TIk* Master s<ii(l, ‘df only sonKHau^ w(^re to make 
use of m(% (W(‘U for a single yc^ar, 1 eould do a gmit d(sal; and 
in tlmi(i yc^ars I eould finish off tin* whohi work.” 

XIII, 1 i Th(j Master said, “ ‘Only if the right sort of people 
had charg(j of a country for a hundred yc^ars would it become 
really possible to stoj) crucdty and do away with slaughter.’ 
How true th(^ saying is!” 

XIII, 13 MasUir said, “Once a man has contrived to 

put himscdf aright, hc^ will find no difficulty at all in filling any 
gov<vrnrn<nit |)Ost. lint if he cannot put himself aright, how can 
h(» hope to succ(^(!!d in putting otlu’irs right?”^ 

XV, 14 MasU^r said, “To demand much from oneself 

and litth^ from oth<‘rs is tlie way (for a ruler) to banish 

discon Unit.” 

8. play on straighten, pat right’’ and cJfmng *‘to govern” 

malc<?s tlriH pas.sag(^ irapoHsihlc^ to translate satisfactorily. (Tr.) 

On Public Opinion 

II, 19 Duke Ai’^ asked, “What can I do in order to get the 
support of the common people?” Master K’ung^ replied, “If you 
‘raise up the straight and set them, on top of the crooked,’ the 
commoners will support you. But if you raise the crooked and 
set them on top of the straight, the commoners will not support 
you.” 

II, 20 Chi K’ang-tzu®‘ asked whether there were any form of 
encouragement by which he could induce the common people 

1. Duke of Lu from 494 to 468 b.c. (Tr.) 

2. Confucius. 

3. Head of the three families who were de facto rulers of Lu. Died 469 b.c. 
(Tr.) 
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to be respectful and loyal. The Ma.sU'r .said, “A()f)roar,(i ih<>rn 
with dignity, and they will r<>.s()(!(:l: you. Slatw i)i<'i(.y toward.s 
your parents and kin(liie,s.s toward your eliildrou, and tla^y will 
be loyal to you. Promote lho.se who ar(^ worlhy, train tho,se who 
are incompetent; that i.s the be.st form (»f (!tic;ourag<nrietil.” 

XII, 7 Tzu-kung^ asked about gov<!rmn<mt. 'I'he Ma.sUtr 
said, “Sufficient food, sufficient weapon,s, and tlx' eonfidcmcci of 
the common people.” Tzu-kung said, “Su|)[)o,s(' you had no 
choice but to dispense with ones of the.s<i Lhr(«>, whic.li would you 
forgo?” The Master said, “Weapons.” TV.u kung .said, “Su[»po.se 
you were forced to dispense with one of th<‘ l,wo that, wc^re |<>fi, 
which would you forgo?” The Master said, “h'ood. h’or from of 
old death has been the lot of all m(in; hut a [K-oph* that no 
longer trusts its rulers is lost indeed.” 

4. Tzu-hang is one of the most frequently mentioned disciple* in tlie Ana¬ 
lects; he became a prominent diplomat. 


Introduction to Mencius 


Mencius (or Meng Tzu; “Master M<!ng”), who lived h(*twc(>n -^72 
and 289 B.C., was the earliest of the major intollcctual heirs of Con 
fucius. He was native to a small stale in northea.sl China, and is 
supposed to have studied with pupils of Confucius’ gnind.son, 'IV.u- 
ssu. Mu(ffi of his life he spent traveling from ora? slaU! to auotlu-r 
expound^ his ideas at the various ducal courts; hut like Confucius 
before hun, he failed to win any important office. [ lowever, hy the 
fourth century b.c. itinerant philosophers were no longer ihe rarity 
they had been two centuries before. The ruh-rs of many Chimsse 
states—ambitious to increase their territorios—were •■iiger to hear 
e vievw o eminent thinkers on political subjects. Mcmc.ius secuns 
0 have been not only well received, but also lavishly supported by 
a senes of noble patrons. His book, also called Mcrudus, i.s a r(a:or(l 
of ^me of his conversations both with rulers of states and with phil¬ 
osophical opponents. Probably compiled by his disciples rather kan 
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b'y M<'(1 <''uik hiiri.scir. It uppc-an; to be a reasonably aee.iiralc' aceonnt 
of bis ideas. It is also, after ibe Atiairrts, oiir most ndiable sourta; of 
information about tlie aelnal eareer and opinions (d'Oonfue.iii.s. 

By lb(^ fourth (Tniury n.o. llie iradilions of (ionfneiani.sm were 
undcT atta<;k from many sides. One of Mina'iiis’ ehi<‘r fiurposes was 
to defend these traditions ajijainst opponents, e.speeially the follow¬ 
ers of Mo 'IV.n and the 'I'aoisl Yanp; film. Like Confue.ius, be de 
.scrib(‘d him.s<'lf as a transmitter of ideas rather than an original 
thinker; but his true rob' was to expand, or to make explicit, ideas 
whir.h Confucius had rru'rely sugg<wt(!d. 'I'h<‘ Mencius was from the 
b(!ginning one of the central scriptun-s of Confucianism; and it has 
a strong claim to be r('gard<'d also as one of the classics of world 
literature. 


PROM THE MENCIUS 

On GotJernment by Moral Force 

t Menciu.s went to s(>(i king I hud of laong.’^ 

2 Tfu) king said, “Vmienibh! sir, .sinc.ti yon have not counted 
it far to eorru^ hens a distamu! of a thou.san(l may I presume 
that yon an^ provided with counsels to profit my kingdom? 

3 ■ Mmic.ins injilic'd, “Why must your Majesty use that word 
‘profit?’ What I arn provided with, are counsels to benevolence 
and righteousness, and these are my only topics. 

4 “Tf your Majetsty say. What is to be done to profit my 
kingdom?’ the great officers will say, ‘What is to be done to 
profit our familiiss?’ and the inferior officers and the common 

All selections from the Mencius are reprinted from The Works of Mendm, 

trans, by James Leggo (VoL II of The Chinese Classics), Oxford: At th© 

Clarendon Press, iSgg. _ . 

i. The state of Wei (also called Liang from the name of its capital) was 
one of tbe so-called Six States into which China was divided in the fourth 
century b.c. Wei occupied the southeastern portion of the formerly poweriul 
state of Chin in the northwest. “Huei;' meaning “the kindly,” was post¬ 
humous title of this king, whom Mencius is thought to have visited m 

336 B.c. ^ 1 U 

3. The li was the standard Chinese measure of distance. The exact lengtn 
of the ancient li is uncertain; it was probably equivalent to roughly one- 
third of a mile. In complimentary style, the king exaggerates the distance 
that Mencius has traveled. 
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people will say, ‘What is to lx; dcaxi to profit our porKon.-j?’ Su 
periors and inferiors will try to siiatcli this profit i.Ik' oii<> fntiri 
the other, and the kingdom will fxs (>ii(lfuig('ro(I. In Iho kingdom 
of ten thousand chariots, tlu; iruirdonfr of his sovoi-oign .slioll lx- 
the chief of a family of a thousand diiiriots.'* In a kingdom of a 
thousand chariots, the murderer of his prin<;(i shall he th(> r.hief 
of a family of a hundred chariots. 'I'o hav<^ a thousand in ten 
thousand, and a hundred in a thousaiul, cannot h<“ said not to lx; 
a large allotment, but if righteousness Ixi pul, last, and [irofit Ix^ 
put first, they will not be salisficsd without snatching all. 

5 “There never has been a benevohait man who m-glecuxl 
his parents. There never has been a righteous man who mad(> 
his sovereign an after consideration. 

6 “Let your Majesty also say, ‘Benevolenc<( ami righteou.s- 
ness, and let these be your only t.h<tm<ss.’ Why must you use 
that word—‘profit?’ ” 

Bk.l,Pt.l,Ch.i 


[King Hsiian of Ch’i asked Mencius how to instiiute henovolent 
government.] 

20 Mencius replied, “They an* only men of ('diication who, 
without a certain livelihood, are able to maintain a fixed lusirl. 
As to the people, if they have not a c(;rtain livelilxxxl, it follows 
that they will not have a fixed h(!art. And if they have not a 
fixed heart, there is nothing which tluiy will m)t do, in the way 
of self-abandonment, of moral delleclion, of d(^f)ravity, and of 
wild license. When they thus have becui involved in crimes, to 
follow them up and punish them;--this is to (ml,ra[) th<( peojibs 
How can such a thing as entrapping the p(iof>l(? tx^ dom* under 
the rule of a benevolent man? 

21 “Therefore an intelligent ruler will reguIaU; tlu^ livcdi- 
hood of the people, so as to make sure that, for tliose above 
them, they shall have sufficient wherewith to s(!rve tludr j)ar- 

3- A domaia of one thousand li square was suppossed to produce ten thou- 
war (hanots—enough to maintain a king. An area producing only 

one thousand chariots was that of an inferior lord, or marquis. 
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onls, and, for Ixdow Uuan, .snfficioiil. wh(ir(wil,h lo ,suj)por(. 

thoir wivc'.s and cliildron; Uiat. in f^ood years l,lu*y sliall always 
be abundanUy sallsfiod, and dial in ba<l years they shall escape 
the danger of [lerishing. After this he Jtnuy urge them, and 
they will proceed lo what is good,’ for in this case tlx! people 
will follow afU'r it with ease. 

22 “Now|adays|, th(> livelihood of the people is so regu¬ 
lated, that, above, they have not sufficient wherewith to serve 
their parents, and, below, they have not sufficient wherewith to 
support their wives and chihlren. Notwithstanding good years, 
their lives are continually embittered, and, in bad years, they 
do not r>scape perishing. In such circumstances they only try to 
save lhems(‘lves from death, and are afraid they will not suc¬ 
ceed. What leisure have they lo cultivate propriety and 
righteousness?” 

Bk. I,Pt.I,Ch .7 

1 Mencius said, “Let it be seen to that (the people’s) fields 
of grain and he:m[> ar<> well cultivated, and make liie taxes on 
them liglil; so the jieofik' may be made rich. 

2 “l-el it lie seen lo that the p<‘ople u.se their resources of 
food seasonably, and exjiend tlieir wealth only on the pre¬ 
scribed ceremonies: so their wealth will be more than can be 
consumed. 

3 “'I'he people cannot live without water and fire, yet if you 
knock at a man’s door in the dusk of the evening, and ask for 
water and fire, there; is no man who will not give them, such is 
the abundance of these things. A sage governs the kingdom so 
as to cause pc;as and grain to be as abundant as water and fire. 
When peas and grain are as abundant as water and fire, how 
shall the people be olhfir than virtuous?” 

Bk.VII,Pt.I,Ch. 23 


On Public Opinion 

[Although China never evolved democratic institutions in the 
Western sense of the word—elections, parliaments, an independent 

1. I.e., behavior in acordance with propriety and righteousness. 
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judiciary, and so forth ^^ovoronimi wa?; by no moans an 

unmitigated autocracy, 'Fhe pn*vailin^» (Jordncaari fdillofiopfiy (*on 
stantly emphasi 7 ,(!(l tliat gov('rrunoni. for the pooph^'s w<*lfar<^. 

Confucian tutors instilled tfiis idea into th(* rniruls of sm < csssivc* ludrs 
to the throne, who could scaretdy fiave remaine<| NnirdhuaH*<‘d by 
it Moreover, the good of tlx* peoph* was p;uaran(<*ed by (lie Mandale 
of Heaven* This rernarkabb^ tb<‘ory an artii le of faith (o all good 
Confucians—assumed a kind of divine right of ruha’ship l ontingi^nt 
upon popular satisfaction with tb<^ soviTeign’s comlnct. Ihe notion 
of the Mandate appears V(Ty (^arly in Cdiiru ‘S<‘ liter*atnr<* for ox* 
ample in the oldest parts of the Book oj Ilislory, It was cxmstaritly 
cited by the Confucians and must havi^ bad a profound effect upon 
eveiyone concerned with gov(‘rnm(*n 1.1 


1 King Huei of Liang said, “'J'h<tr(! was not, in iIk; nation a 
stronger State than Chin,i as you, v<fnoral)l<( Sir, know. lJut 
since it descended to me,^ on the (iasi, we fiav(( i)e(?n dohsilc'd by 
Ch’i,® and then my eldest son perished;'* on tlu* west w(! have 
lost seven hundred li of territory to Ch’in;'* and on tiu- south we 
have sustained disgrace at the hands of Ch’u." I have hroiighi 
shame on my departed predecess(»rs, and wish on their accuaint 
to wipe it away, once for all. What eours<‘ is to lx- j.ursiu-d to 
accomplish this?” 

2 Mencius replied, “With a t(!rriu»ry which is only a Imn 
dredZi square, it is possible to attain to the royal digiiity.'' 


1. Chill, one of ihe larger Chinese states in (Jonfuelus’ time, divided in 
mto three independent parts—Chao, Han, and W<d (also ealhsi l.ianr). 
were three of the so-called Six vStates the most irtiporlanl ota!;; in 
Oana at that time. 


2 the ^eaks as though the entire former stale of Cliin lielotimK 
to niin,^ rather than merely a third of it, * 

3 - Ch’i (in modern Shantung) was one of tlie Six Stutiss the “Bir .Six” o 
(jinnese politics m the fourth century b.c, * 

aftema^ '*«d «<«» 

^of “ was regarded as semi-hart,areas country, no: 

wiforSt!^ <'f Wei, whicl; 

TSSl surrenders of territory. 

by loss of territory southernmost of the Six Stnt(!s was also market' 

7 . I.e., become sovereign of all China, like the legendary ancient kings. 
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“If yotir !Vlnj<!.sl,y will incU'rd <lisiH^ris<t » b(ui(ivol<inl, f'ov 
ormnoiU. lo lli<‘ (><«»|il<*, Ix'infi; fiparitif' in llm n.s(! of [ninishrmwts 
awl liw's, awl rnakiuf' (lui lax<w awl IcviaK lifi'lil,'* k« cauHirig 
that tla^ fi<‘l(lK.sliall 1 h‘ |>lwi^di<.(l (1<-<>I., and (,lw W(“(«linf!: of ihwn 
car(«rully attended lo, awl Uial, llw .slrorifi; bodind," during 
tJit'ir days of bdsuni, sliall c.idlivalx^ llu'ir lilial |>lolyi Iraiornal 
ro.sr)(!c.lfnlw*ss, sincca-ily, and tTnUifidwiss, s(a-ving liioraby, at 
homo, lb<!ir falln^rs and (ddxo- brolb<‘rs, awl, abroad, ihcir aiders 
and sufXTiors, you will iben llav<^ a j)(X)|)l(^ who ran be cm- 
ployxid, with slicks which they hav<i pnipanxl, lo oppose the 
strong mail awl sharp weafxais ol ihe inxjps of (/h in and Ch u. 

4 “'I'Ik! rul(‘rs of lliosxi slates’" rob Iheir peo[)le of iheir time, 
so lhal lln^y c.anrx»t plough and w(Xt<l ihxiir fiidds, in order to 
sur)tx»rt their parents, 'I'heir [)aninls suller from cold and hun¬ 
ger. Brollxirs, wives, and c.hildren are sxiparaled and scattered 

abroad. • i< n 

5 “'rhos<( nd(TS, as it wcT(i, drive their people into pxt-lalls, 

or drown them. Your IVIaiosly will go lo punish them. In such 

a ca.se, who will o[)pose your Majesty? 

6 “In accordance vvilh this is the saying, ‘'I’he benevolent 
has no enemy.’ I beg your Majesty not lo doubt what i say.” 

Bk.I,PtI,Ch.5 


i Mencius said, “Chieh’s and Chou’s” losing the throne, 
arose from iheir losing llxi people, and lo lo.se lh<! (xiople moans 
to lose Iheir hearts. 'I'here is a way to gel the kingdom: -get 
the fieotile, awl ihe kingdom is got 'rhere is a way to get the 
Txiorile: gel iheir hearts, and the people are got Iherc i.s a way 
to get their hearts: it is simply to collect for them what they 
like, and not to lay on them what they dislike, 
a “I’he peofiie turn to a benevolent rule as water flows 
downwards, awl as wild beasts fly to the wilderness. 


8 . Small punishments and low taxes were regarded as &e ^Hef aspects of 
benevolent government and die basis for all die other benefits specified. 

g, Le., those able to take the fieW against an enemy. 

!i’ The^iAeTkinL whose reigns marked the end of the Hsia and Shang 


"ritrprSr iwes and property and not lay on heavy taxes and 

punishments. 
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3 “Accordingly, as llu; oiler aids Uuf d(‘(*|) waK'rs, drivitie 

fte fish into them, and the hawk aids the (liiek<M,s, clrivitig a,o 
little birds to them, so (ihiesh and Chou aided 'I”ang and Wu 
driving the people to them, ’ 

4 “If among the pr<!S(!nt rulcTs of the kiriig<lorn, tlna-e were 
one who loved benevolence, all lias other princes wonid ai<l him 
by driving the people to him. Although h<^ wisluid iiot to be¬ 
come sovereign, he could not avoid latcorning so.” 

Bk.IV,PtI,Ch .9 

Mencius said, “There are instances of imlividuals without 
tenevolence, who have got possession of a sitiglt; slat(>, |)ui there 
has been no instance of the throne’s"'* being got by one without 
benevolence.” 

Bk.vn,pt.n,ch.i3 

1 Mencius said, “The people are the most important (ihi- 
ment m a nation; the spirits of the land and grain are the 
nextthe sovereign is the lightest. 

2 Therefore to gain the peasantry is tlx^ way U» hecomti 
sovereign; to gam the sovereign is th(; way to IxHonie a prince; 

of a stme; to gam the prince of a staU* is tlu* way (o beconx' a 
great officer. ' 

Bk.vu,Pt.n,(;h. 14 

traditional account in tlx; Booh of Wslory, the an- 
heir m ^ ® sons in onler to sidect as his 

Sh^ his rninistc;r 

Wan Chang said, “Was it the case that Yao gave the 

nS^Wu^Sder dynasty) replaced CUeh 

(the last Shangking). ’ of the Chou dynasty) succeeded Chou 

M 4e l^ds Sh"” 

t ^ «»» >»a Wn „ 

happittew of the people were be- 



throrw to Shun?’' IV|<‘tK:iu.s mud, ‘^No. Tlic* ,sov<^rc*i{j;n cannot give 
tii(^ thrnrn^ to anntln^r.” 

2 ‘‘Yc^.s; laU. Shun liad (lu? throne*, WIk) gav(^ it to him?” 

“Ih’iavcm' gave it to him,” was tlioanswea*. 

‘'iloaveai gav<^ it lu him:’ (lid Ihmveni confer its ap- 
pointrmmtori him with .sp(‘ciric injunctions?” 

4 Meaicius ropli(^d, ‘'Ne». Ileunvcai doc^s not sjx^ak. ft simply 
showed its will l)y his p(a*sonal conduct and his conduct of 
affairs.” 

5 “ ‘ft showcjd its will by his p<*rsonal conduct and his con¬ 
duct of affairs:’ how was this?” Mmicius’s answcir was, 'The 
sovcjreign can pr(‘S(mt a man to Ifeavcm, hut hu cannot make 
Heavem givci tliat .man the^ throrn^. A prince can pros(mt a man 
to the soveaoigu, but fic* cannot caiasci th(i sovc^rcagn to make that 
man a princ(\ A gr(*at offic(*r can [)n*s(‘nt a man to his prince, 
hut he cannot cause* the princes to mak(^ that raati a gnmt officer. 
Yao pr(*s(an.(^d Shun to ihiavcai, and Ih^avc^n accepted him. He 
prescmUnl him to th(* peoples, and the* pc*o|)le acce^pUKl him. There- 
for(i I say, ‘n(*av(m do(*s not sp(*ak. It simply indicated its will 
by his p(*rsonaI conduct and his conduct of affairs.’ ” 

6 Chang said, “I f)nvsurn(* to ask how it was that Yao pre- 
s(int(jd Shun to Ih^ave^n, and Ifeavcui acccijJted him; and that he 
e‘xhihit(id him to the^ p(*opl(^, and the [)eo[)le acceptCKl him.” 
Mcmcius re*|)li(*d, "He caus(*d him to presides over the sacrifices, 
and all thes spirits we*re* wedl ple*ase*d with them;- - thus Heaven 
accerpteid him. Tie* caused him to prciside over the conduct of af¬ 
fairs, anel affairs we*re^ well administercKl, so that the people re- 
pose^l unele*r him; thus the* f)e*oplc^ accepted him. Heaven gave 
thej thre)ne te) him. Hie* pe*e)plei gave it to him. Therefore I said, 
'The soveredgn cannot give the throne to another.’ 

7 "wShun assisted Yao in the government for twenty and 
eight years;—this was more than man could have done,^ and 
was from Heaven. After the death of Yao, when the three years’ 
mourning was completed, Shun withdrew from the son of Yao 

1. T^f^n—sometimes thought of as the spirits of Heaven collectively, 
a. I.e., this was a long time for a man to be second in command (mtnout 
either displeasing Ms sovereign or trying to usurp the supreme power for 
himself). 
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to the south of South riv(«v' 'I’lic (iriuccs of tluf kifif<;(loiu, liow 
ever, repairing to court, wont tiol, to iIk; sou of Yno, hut tfu>y 

went to Shun. Litigants wont not lo iho soti of Yao, hut thoy 

went to Shun. Sjng<‘rs sang not tin! son of Yao, Init tln^y saug 
Shun. Therefore I said, ‘Ifoavcai gav(> liin-i iho tlirou<>.’ It wa.s 
after these things that he W(‘ut to tlio lVli(ldl<; Kiugdoui, aud oc. 
cupied the seat of the Sou of ] l(>av('n. If h<( had, [)oforo th(>s(! 
things, taken up his resideuai iu tin; palacct of Yao, aud had 

applied pressure to the .son of Yao, il. would hav(i boon an ao.t of 

usurpation, and not the gift of U<aiv(!n. 

8 “This sentiment is exi)ress(id iu the words of 'I’lui ('uxaU, 
Declaration,^—‘Heaven sees according as my f)(! 0 ()l(( s<>(g Ih!av(a> 
hears according as my people hear.’ ” 

Bk.V,Pt. I,Ch.5 

3. The Huang Ho (Yellow) River. 

4. A chapter of the Book of History. 


FROM TITK TISiJN TZU* 
On Government by Moral Force 


. . . If there are laws, but in actual [)ractic(i tlusy do not [irovti to 
beof general applicability, then points nots|)('(‘ifi('.ally covf'nHl by 
the laws are bound to be left undecided. If iruiu an* ai)f)oiutf>(l 
to posts but they have no over-all understanding of th(«ir <luti(is, 
then matters which do not specifically fall within tlndr jnrisdic 
tion are bound to be neglected. Therefort; theni must laws 
that prove applicable in practice and men in officti who have; an 
over-all understanding of their duties. There must be no hiddem 
counsels or overlooked ability on the lower levcds and all 
matters must proceed without error. Only a gentleman is ca¬ 
pable of such government. 


J^am-i^dedness is the balance in which to weigh proposals; 
t narmoniousness is the line by which to measure them. 
Where laws exist, to carry them out; where they do not exist, 
* For Production to Hsiin Tzu, see above, pp. 32-3. 

Watson, New York and 
Lon^n Columbia Umversity Press, 1963, pp. 35-7 « 6-8 67-71 76-7 Re¬ 
printed by permission of Columbia Univ^tyPreJ ® ’ 
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1,0 ac.l. in ll'*' «[»>'■'• " 1 ^ aiul analogy this is tho best 

way 1.0 lioar ix'oposal.s. 'lb .show favoritism and partisan fooling 
and ho wilhont atiy oonstant [irin(a[»los tliis is tho worst you 
catt <Io. It is possihlo to have good laws and still liavo disorder 
in tho stato. Ihit to hav<‘ a gtuithmian acting as rulor and dis¬ 
order in tho slalo from anc,i(ait times to th(i present I have 
neven' la'ard of sucli a thing. 'I'his is what tho old text moans 
when it .says, “()rd<>r is horn from tlxi gcmtloman, disorder from 
tho potty man.” 

■Wh<a'(! j-atdts ar(‘ all <‘(pjal, tluax! will not ho enough goods to 
go around; wh(>rc' powc'r is cicpadly distrihnUid, there will be a 
lack of unity; wh(a-(‘ tluaa* is (Kiufdity among the mas.ses, it will 
he im[»ossil)l<! to ortiploy them. 'I’he very (^xisUmce of Heaven 
and I'larth <>x(*m|»lifi(^s tlu! princij)lo of high(!r and lower, but 
only when an otdightom'd king appears on the throne can the 
nation lx; gov(?rn(xl jxxiording to regulation. Two men of equal 
omin(‘nc(> ('.annot govern each ol,h<;r; two men of equally hum¬ 
ble! station cannot <vm|)loy <!ach other, 'fhis is the rule of 
Hoavem. If ttioti are* of <‘(|nal |)0W(!r and station and have the 
sam<! lik<‘s and disliko.s, them th(!ro will not he enough goods to 
sup[)ly theiir wants and Iheey will imevitahly quarrel. Quarreling 
mus’t, l(!ad I.0 disordeer, and disordeer to exhaustion. The former 
kings ahhornxl such di.sordeir and thoniforo they regulated the 
principle's e)f ritmd in eereleer lee se!t up reinks. They established 
the! elistine'.tions heetwexen rie'.h emel poor, (iininent and humble, 
making it pe)SKihle‘ fea- t.he)se! ahewe! to join together and watch 
over the),se! he'hew. 'I’his is the! heisis upon which the people of the 
wetrlel are! nourisheeel. I'his is what the Documsnts means when 
it says, “hiejuedity is hasexl upem inequality. ^ 

If the he)rse!s are: frighteinoel of the carriage, then the gentle¬ 
man cannot ride! in seifeety; if the common people are frightened 
of the ge)vernme!rit, then the gentleman cannot occupy his post 
in safety. If the: hor-ses are: frightened of the carriage, the best 
thing to do is to quieet them; if the common people are fright 


1. Hsta Tzu is quoting out of context. T^e 
chapter of the Book of History caUed “Marquis of Lu on 
pears to mean that justice is uniform even though punishments vary ac 

cording to circumstances. 
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ened of the government, the best thing to do is to treat them 
with kindness. Select men who are worthy and good for govern¬ 
ment office, promote those who are kind and respectful, encour¬ 
age filial piety and brotherly affection, look after orphans and 
widows and assist the poor, and then the common people will 
feel safe and at ease with their government. And once the com¬ 
mon people feel safe, then the gentleman may occupy his post 
in safety. This is what the old text means when it says, The 
ruler is the boat and the common people are the water. It is the 
water that bears the boat up, and the water that capsizes it. 
Therefore, if the gentleman desires safety, the best thing for 
hi-m to do is to govem fairly and to love the people. If he desires 
glory, the best thing is to honor ritual and treat men of breed¬ 
ing with respect. If he desires to win fame and merit, the best 
thi-ng is to promote the worthy and employ men of ability. 
These are the three great obligations of the ruler. If he meets 
these three, then al other obligations will likewise be met; if he 
does not meet these three, then, although he manages to meet 
his other obligations, it will scarcely be of any benefit to him. 
Confucius has said, “^Tf he meets both his major and minor ob¬ 
ligations correctly, he is a superior ruler. If he meets his major 
obligations but is inconsistent in meeting his minor ones, he is 
a mediocre ruler. If he fails to meet his major obligations, 
though he may meet his minor ones correctly enough, I do not 
care to see any more of him,” . . . 

From. Sec. 9, “The Regulations of a King” 


On Warfare 

[War has had its place in Chinese history; but in no other major 
civilization has the military art been less esteemed. In ordinary 
times in China civilians dominated the government; soldiers were 
considered the scum of society. Order in the empire was enforced 
for the most part not through soldiers and police, but through gen¬ 
eral acceptance of the Confucian ethic, the authority of the family 
over its individual members, and the importance attached to public 
opinion (“face”). 

Chinese literature contains remarkably little which tends either 
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to glorify military prowess or present war as such in h^ic guise..* 
The G>nfucian school stressed moral authority and deplored any 
resort to force: wars, if fought at all, must be for a compellii^ mor^ 
reason. Even the literature dealing with military tactics and strat¬ 
egy maintains the superiority of intelligence over physical force and 
stresses the difficulties in conquering a well-governed country.] 

The lord of lin-wu and Hsiin Tzu were debating military af¬ 
fairs in the presence of King Hsiao-ch’eng of Chao.^ ‘‘May I ask 
what are the most essential points to be observed in teMng up 
arms?” inquired the king. 

The lord of Lin-wu replied, “Above, utilize the most s^»n- 
able times of heaven; below, take advanta^ of the mc^t profit¬ 
able aspects of the earth. Observe the movemente of your ene¬ 
my, set out after he does, hut get there l^ore him. TMs is the 
essential point in the art of using arms!” 

“Not so!” objected Bkiin Tzu. “From what I have heard of 
the way of the ancients, the basis of all aggr^ive warfare and 
military undertaking lies in the unification of the people. If the 
bow and arrow are not properly adjusted, even the famous 
archer Yi could not hit the mark. If the six: hors^ of the team 
are not properly trained, even the famous cania^ driver 
Tsao-fu could not go far. If the officers and people are not de¬ 
voted to their leaders, even the sag^ Tang or Wu could not 
win victory. The one who is good at winning the support of Ms 
people is tihe one who will be ^K>d at uang aims. Therefore 
what is really ^ential in military undCTt aking s is to be gcxd 
at winning the support of the people.” 

“I disagree,*’ said the lord of Lin-wu. “In udng arms, one 
should place the high^t value u|K)n advantageous drcuin- 
stances, and should move by stealth and deception. He mho is 
good at using aims moves suddenly and secretly, and no one 
knows from whence he comes. Sun Wu and Wu Ch i“ employed 

Exceptions are the wefi-fattown novels of the fonrteentii and cen¬ 

turies A.E1.5 Tfm Romance of Three Kingdoms and ilfl Men Are Bmihers 
but fbe iM>vel itsdtf was considered an inferior fivm €£ literatme. r -r 

1- The TjOrd of lin-wu is identified ly cxuninoilalnrs sb a general^ of fee 
state of Gh’u. . . . King Hsiao-ch’eQg of Chao reigned a%-a 46 b-c. 

2. Two famous generals and nsilitaiy experfe of fee 4* and^sd centaraes 
respectively. Bofe are repu^ aufeors of mrlj works on mihtaiy mmMrs, 
known today as the Sun Tzu and Tzu. (Tr.) 
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this method and there was no ori(( in lh<i world who could stand 
up against them. Why is it neccts.sary to win (.Ik* .su[)[)ort of th(> 
people?” 

“You do not understand," said 1 Isiin 'I'/.u. “What I atn s[)<>ak 
ing about are the soldiers of a Ixnievobnil man, the iriMaitions of 
a true king. You speak of the vahi<i of plots and advantag<«)ns 
circiunstances, of moving by sudd(>n attack and sU'alth l>ut 
these are matters appropriate only to (»ne of th(! hnidal lords. 
Against the soldiers of a betuwolent man, d<!c<‘ption.s ar*; of rio 
use; they are effective only against a ruhir who is rash and ar¬ 
rogant, whose people are worn out; th<!y an; (d'hictive ordy 
against a state in which the ruler and his sid)j<ic.ts, suix^riors 
and inferiors, are torn apart and at odds. 'rh(u-efore a tyr-anl 
like Chieh may practice deception upon another Chieh, anil, de¬ 
pending upon how cleverly he; proccxxls, may haf)pily achi<!V(! 
a certain success. But for a (Ihieh to try to j)ra<‘.tic(‘ d(!c,<‘ption 
against a sage like Yao would be like trying to bn^ak a rock by 
throwing eggs at it, or trying to stir boiling wat(u- with your 
bare finger. He will be like a man consunuxl by firf; or <lrown(;d 
in water. 

As for the relations between suj)erior and inha'ior undc'r tlu! 
rule of a benevolent man, the various generals will b(> of onf; 
mind, and the three armies of the state; will work tog(;th(;r. Sub 
jects will serve their lord and inferiors will serve; thedr .supe;rie)rs 
like sons serving a father or younge;r bre)the;rs se;rving em e;lele;r 
brother. They will be like hands hold uj) to guarel the' fae;e; anel 
eyes, arms clasped to protect the bre>ast anel be;lly. 'I'ry tee attack 
such a ruler by deception and ye>u will sese; the; hand.s fly ur; in 
warning and then dart forward in attack. 


Moreover, if the benevolent man rules a state which is tern 
i square, the people for a hundred-Zf around will act as listeners 
for him; if he rules a state of a hundred li, a thousand li will 
listen for 1 ^; and if he rules a state of a thousand li, the whole 
region withm the four seas will listen for him. He will receive 
intelligence and warning, and the whole region will draw 
atat hm m ™i,y Thas soldiers of a benevolent man, 
en ga ere together, will form themselves into companies; 
when spread out, they will form in ranks. In striking power 
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they are like the long blade of the famous sword Mu-yeh; what 
comes beneath it will be cut off. In keenness they are like the 
sharp point of Mu-yeh; what falls upon it wiU be pierced 
through. Drawn up in square encampment and surrounded by 
sentries, they will be like a solid rock; what butts against it will 
be smashed, crushed, broken, defeated, and forced to fall back.” 


[The lord of Lin-wu said], “And now may I ask about the 
regulations of the king’s army?” 

Hsiin Tzu replied, “The general dies with his drums; the car¬ 
riage driver dies with the reins; the officials die at their posts; 
the leaders of the fighting men die in their ranks. When the 
army hears the soxmd of the drums, it advances; when it hears 
the sound of the bells, it retreats. Obedience to orders is counted 
first; achievements are counted second. To advance when there 
has been no order to advance is no different from retreating 
when there has been no order to retreat; the penalty is the 
same. The king’s army does not kill the enemy’s old men and 
boys; it does not destroy crops. It does not seize those who re¬ 
tire without a fight, but it does not forgive those who resist. It 
does not make prisoners of those who surrender and seek asy¬ 
lum. In carrying out punitive expeditions, it does not punish 
the common people; it punishes those who lead the common 
people astray. But if any of the common people fight with the 
enemy, they become enemies as well. Thus those who flee from 
the enemy forces and come in surrender shaM be left to go 
free. . . . 

“A true king carries out punitive expeditions, but he does not 
make war. When a city is firmly guarded, he does not lay siege 
to it; when the soldiers resist strongly, he does not attack. WTien 
the rulers and their people of other states are happy with each 
other, he considers it a blessing. He does not massacre the de¬ 
fenders of a city; he does not move his army in secret; he does 
not keep his forces long in the field; he does not allow a cam¬ 
paign to last longer than one season. Therefore the people of 
badly rifled states delight in the report of Ms government; they 
feel uneasy under their own rulers and long for Ms coming.” 
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“Excellent,” said the lord of Lin-wn. 

Ch^en Hsiao^ said to Hsiin Tzu, “When you talk about the 
use of arms, you always speak of benevolence and righteousness 
as being the basis of military action. A benevolent man loves 
others, and a righteous man acts in accordance with what is 
right. Why, then, would they have any recourse to arms in the 
first place? Those who take up arms do so only in order to con¬ 
tend with others and seize some spoil!” 

Hsim Tzu replied, “This is not something that you would 
imderstand. The benevolent man does indeed love others, and 
because he loves others, he hates to see men do them harm. The 
righteous man acts in accordance ^vith what is right, and for 
that reason he hates to see men do wrong. He takes up arms in 
order to put an end to violence and to do away with harm, not 
in order to contend with others for spoil. Therefore, where the 
soldiers of the benevolent man encamp they command a god¬ 
like respect; and where they pass, they transform the people. 
They are like the seasonable rain in whose falling all men 
rejoice. . . 

li Ssu^ said to Hsiin Tzu, “For four generations now Ch’in 
has won victory. Its armies are the strongest in the world and 
its authority sways the other feudal lords. It did not attain this 
by means of benevolence and righteousness, but by taking ad¬ 
vantage of its opportunities, that is all.” 

Hsiin Tzu repHed, “This is not something that you would 
understand. When you talk about opportunities, you are speak¬ 
ing of opportunities that are in fact inopportune. When I speak 
of benevolence and righteousness, I mean opportunities that are 
in fact great opportunities. This benevolence and righteousness 
which I speak of are the means whereby government is ordered 
pmperly, and when government is properly ordered, then the 
people wiE draw close to their superiors, delight in their rulers, 
and think it a light matter to die for them. Therefore I have 
said that matters pertaining to ihe army and the leadership of 
the generals are of minor importance. Ch’in has been victorious 

3. A disciple of Hs&n Tzu, olherwise imknowiL (Tr.) 

4. li Ssii, who studied for a tnne toider Hsim Tzu, later hecame prime 
minister of the state of CSi’in and (in 221 b,c,) of xmited China. 
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for four gtoioralious y(*(. il Iuik liv<ul in r.onsl.niil, lorror atul op 
pfolK'n.sion l<*sl. Ilio rosi of ifio world should sortxtday iiniK! and 
lranii)lo i(, <l<»wn. 'I'h(‘.s<> aro (ho .soldi<>r.s of a dof'onoral.o ago, nol, 
of a rialion whioh has grastx'd l.h*> Iruo |)rino,i[d(‘ of hiadorship. 
Thus 'I'’ang <lid nol havo lo wail lailil h<! liad oornort'd (]hi<‘h 
on lh<‘ fiidd of Ming l.’iao l)(‘for(' ho could aocoitiplish his ov<^r- 
throw; King Wu did nol liav<i lo wail unlil Ids victory on ifio 
day chia tzd hofon; In^ could purnsh (ihou for his evil disids.-'' 
Tli<;y had alniady assimsl victory for llnonstdvcis l)y all their 
earli(!r d<i<«ls and ac.lioris. 'I'his is whal il means lo employ the 
soldi<irs of Ixaiovoloncc* and righUH)usn<^ss. Now you do nol try 
to get al lh(f root of lh<? mailer, hut look for a model in super¬ 
ficial a{){j<««ranc.es. 'I'his is thci way lo hritig disorder to the 
world!” 


Th(^r(i ani lhr(x( rruithods by which you may annex a neigh¬ 
boring slato and bring its p(X)pl(^ und<!r your rule: you may win 
ihcan over by virtue, by form, or by wrrallh. 

If the peo[)le of a radghboring'slaKr respect your reputation, 
admin; your virtuous actions, and d(;sir<; lo b(iCom(! your sub¬ 
jects, they will (hisrw ojx'ti tlndr gaUss, clear the roads, arxl wel- 
com(! yort to lludr cilir's. If you allow lluim lo lollow iheir old 
customs and rranain in lludr obi honuis, tlx; common people will 
all rest easy arxl will willingly obey your laws and commands. 
In this way you will acriuire new ter-rilory and your power will 
increase; you will have added to your population and your 
armi<;s will lx; strongra- than ever. This is what it means to win 
over a neighbor by virtue. 

If tlu! peopb; of a neighboring state do not respect your repu¬ 
tation or admin; your virtuous actions, but are awed by youi 
authority and intimidated by force, then, although they wiL 
feel no loyalty to you in their hearts, they will not dare to resist 
annexation. In such cases, however, you will have to enlarge 


5. The field of Ming-t’iao was the scene c 7 =iX 

Chieh, the last ruler of the Hsia; chia-tzu-was the day of *e Chinese sixty- 
day cycle upon which King Wu won final victory over Chou, the last ruler 
of thJ YinTShang]. (Tr.) T’ang and Wu were frequently cited by the 
Confucians as paragons of virtuous rule. 
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your garrisons and increase your mnitary suppliers, and your 
government expenditures will inen^ase* likc^wis<*, Ir» this way 
you will acquire new territory but your powca; will <l(H:r(‘as(i; 
you will have added to your population but your arrni(*.s will be 
weaker than before. This is what it means to win ovor a ruagli 
bor by force. 

If the people of a neighboring stale do not nisjx^ct your nqyu^ 
tation or admire your virtuous actions, but an* poor and an* 
looking for some way to get rich, arc^ starving and in s(*arch of 
plenty, then they will come to you with empty Ixdlies and gap¬ 
ing mouths, attracted by your food alone. In such a case, yoti 
will have to issue supplies of grain from your storcdiouses in 
order to feed them, hand out goods and wealth to enrich them, 
and appoint conscientious officials to look out for tlumi, and 
only after three years have passed can you f)ut faith in their 
loyalty. In this way you will acquire new t(*rritory but your 
power will decrease; you will have addend to your population 
but the state will be poorer than before. This is wbat it mc^ans 
to win over a neighbor by wealth. Thendbrc* T say, bx* who an-^ 
nexes a state by virtue is a true king; he who annexc^s it by 
force will be weakened; and he who anne^xes it by wc^alth will 
he impoverished. From ancient times to the f)r(*sent it has ab 
ways been the same. 

It is easy enough to annex territory; the difficult thing is to 
stabilize and maintain control over it. . . . He who is abl(‘ to 
annex territory but not to hold on to it will invariably be 
acquisitions; he who can neither anru^x t<uTitory 
nor hold on to what he has will surely be destroycid. II<‘ who 
can hold on to territory will invariably be able to acquire moro. 
When one can both acquire and hold on to territory, there is no 
limit to the amount he can annex. In ancient times T’ang be¬ 
gan with the region of Po and King Wu began with Hao, both 
of them areas of only a hundred li square. The reason they were 
able to unite tbe world under their rule and win the allegiance 
of all the other feudal lords was simply this: they knew how to 

secure their bold upon their territory. 

From Sec. 15, “Debating Military Affairs” 


I tit reduction to Legalism 


Legiili.srn in (Jlnna was lJi<‘ philosopfiy which <anphasi/(i(l the im- 
portance* of fixe^d standards as opf)oscd to personal (ilhics in goV“ 
ernrrutnt ddu* t<‘rrn in I<4iglish is sorra^what inisicmding; for Chinese 
Legalists wcn'c? ccnicerraal not with th<* hotter of th(^ law, but with 
increasing the powen* of staU‘ govca-nnuniits both at horn<‘ and in 
intcu’Statc^ relations. In contrast to Confucianism, which dealt 
mainly with (‘thical norms, Legalism was an analysis of the realities 
of political pow<‘r. As a systerti of thought, It was uniqius in China 
in that it had no rec.ogni/.ed fouruha* and no school in the usual 
sense; of a teaclua- and his students, (aaiain classical books are 
commonly called Legalist, although (experts do not always agree 
about just which ones should be includ(;d; and a number of states- 
mxvri famous in (ihiru'se; history ar<‘ repuU^d to hav(; govcTned on 
L(;galist principle's. 

L(;galism was a product of (Chinese' politics of tlu; fourth and third 
cc!nturi('S n.<;. TIk* Umdc'ucy of those; timess was toward the consolida¬ 
tion of power th<; absorption of small staUss by their larg(;r neigh¬ 
bors; ('limination of tlu* nobhss’ authority over tlu'ir pcuisants; direct 
administration of justice* by officials of tlu; central government; 
centraliy.(;d (ollection of taxes. 'LIk* dn;am of a unit<;d China—-which 
suppos<;dly had <;xist(;d in anticjuity no Jongcu* s(u;m<;d impossible 
of achi(;v<'m(;nt; and L(‘galism point(;d to tlu; nu'ans. This philos¬ 
ophy, with its willingru;ss to ignon* inconv(‘ni(;nt traditions and 
crush v(‘sted intc;n;sts, had particular app(;al to mcm in positions of 
pow('r. In fact, most of the; writ(;rs classed as Legalists were either 
practical administrators or jrruui clos(;ly associated with ruling 
circle's. The; state; of Ch’in by which China was finally unified in 
22 X B.c. ” was e;spe;e:ially ru)te;worthy fe)r its Legalist policies. 

The principal dispute; be;tw(;(;n Confucians and Legalists con- 
cerm.'d the; pe;rmissihle; se:ope of official judgment as against fixed 
and impe'rsonal laws. The; Confucians pointed out that even the 
best of laws must be; enforced by men; they therefore concluded 
that if the ruler of a state and his ojfficials were upright, a permanent 
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body of law was iiiiiiecessaiy. Even Hsiin Tzu, who admitted the 
nsefuliiess of laws, assigned them a position of secondary impor¬ 
tance. On the other hand, the Legalists asserted that a uniform set 
of standards ought to apply to the entire population of a country. 
They conceived of law as virtually automatic in its operation. In 
their ideal state, the ruler publishes his decrees so that no one can 
remain ignorant of them. A fixed penalty is imposed for each of¬ 
fense, with no exceptions allow’ed for rank or extenuating circum¬ 
stances. Law’, in the Legalist view, ought not to be subject to the 
discretion of magistrates. 

Unquestionably Legalism—^wdth its emphasis on state power 
rather than popular welfare—^represented a regression from Con¬ 
fucius* high standard of |K}litical morality. But Confucianism also 
presupposed a social system that w’as rapidly becoming obsolete. 
The Confucian virtues of righteousness and propriety belonged to 
the unwritten code of the nobility, adequate in the political sphere 
only as long as governments "were managed by aristocrats related 
by ties of blood and marriage. Custom, good sense, and general 
ethical piincipies wrere sufficient to guide the conduct of a feudal 
lord in judging the affaire of peasants whom he knew personally. 
But hf the fourth and third centuries b.c., commimications had im¬ 
proved in China, knowledge had expanded, and prosperity had been 
enhanced through the increasing use of iron implements in agri¬ 
culture. The old rocial structure, based upon rigid class distinctions, 
was slowdy hreaMng down; and men of humble background could 
sometimes obtain positions of jK>wer. Bureaucrats representing the 
central government graduahy replaced hereditary lords as tax- 
coHectors and judges over tlie peasantiy. Obviously, they required a 
set of fixed standards to judge by: and the ruler’s interest in unify¬ 
ing Ms territories demanded that these should be more or less uni¬ 
form. In many resf^cts, Legalism was a philosophy for a new and 
more complex age. 

Nonetheless, Legalism quickly acquired an evil reputation in 
China. The idea of the supremacy of law was tainted by association 
with the harsh govemment of the state of Ch’in, and later with the 
CMin dynasty’s rule of united China (221-206 b.c.). Perhaps more 
importantly, the Chinese concept of law’ never became linked to any 
higher principle, e.g. natural law, the order of the universe, or the 
will of Heaven. The idea of law as guarantor of the civil rights of the 
citizen did not exist at all. Law to the Chinese mind was merely the 
set of fines and penalties imposed for transgressing a more or less 
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arbitrary list of r<-f>ulatiotis. It was (lcr.i<l<‘(lly irib-rior to // the 
codo of iriaiuK-rs arul morals obs(>rv«‘(l by frcnllomoti in tiaiir mutual 
r<aati*ms. TA. was unwritten law; it bad nothin^' to <lo with govom- 
ment; atul the penalties for its nor> observance wc^n^, at most, tlui 
disapproval or ostracism of onci’s pcs^rs, 

L(!galism was plainly not a philosophy capable of winning popu¬ 
lar allegiance; atid tlu^ rubus of China never opimly espoused it.. 
From I fan times onward Confucianism which <»mphasiz(al ethical 

government and popular w(*lfar(^.was the offit.ial doctrine of th(. 

empinc But r,(*gali.sm in fact had considerable influence upon the 
policies of Chineses governments. 'Ilui m(T<! attempt to control larp 
areas effectiv<dy from a singhi c<‘nt<!r mad*^ necessary such I.egalist 
measur((s as a uniform curn‘n<;y, w<!ights, and measures; abolition 
of ind<!p(mdent political authorities; and the. use of fixed bureau¬ 
cratic proc<‘dtir(>s. l)e.spit<( their .som<(times elaboraU^ professions of 
Confucianism, no Chinese governm<mts could afford to ignore the 
natlitios of political powem. Tn practice this meant that Legalist ideas 
were freapjently camouflaged as Confucian, or even inUirpolated into 
the Confuc.ian Classics. 'I'h*! distinctions between the two philos- 
ophi(iS thus h<!carn<! obscured; and T-egalism emerged as an impor¬ 
tant (dtiinent in th(^ echsclic. Confucianism which prevailed under 
the Han dynasty. 


Introduction to the Book of Lord Shang 


Kung-sun Yang, the later Ijord Shang (died 338 b.c.) was among 
the most famous statesmen of ancient China. Born a member of the 
ruling house of Wei, he failed to gain high office in his native stat^ 
In 361 B.c. he joined the entourage of Duke* Hsiao of Ch’in, and 
subsequently became his prime minister. Shang Yang’s policy was 
Legalist in orientation. Tradition credits him with laying the foun¬ 
dation for the future power of Ch’in, by which all China was uni¬ 
fied in the following century. Though he was probably not per¬ 
sonally responsible for all the measures attributed to him, there is 

♦ The rulers of the individual Chinese states were generally called Dukes 
in ibe founh century B.C.; by the thud century, however, some of them 

felt bold enougb to entitle tbemselves Kings. 
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no question but that Shang Yang was a n^rriarkabh* staLssiuan and 
a prime mover in Ch’in’s centralizing policy. 

The immediate object of this policy was to (ndiarau^ pow(‘r of 
the Duke’s government vis-a-vis every otiua* sourc<‘ of power within 
the state. Thus Shang Yang acted to abolish tb(‘ ahno.st, unlitniled 
authority of lords over the peasants on th<dr domains, nsstrict th(‘ 
discretion enjoyed by towns in the managc^numt of Ihcdr own affairs, 
and break up the extended family groups in whiclt the <^Id(‘st mah* 
controlled the activities of his relativ(‘s. To bc^ sur<‘, this trfoid 
toward centralization had been evident long bcdon^ his tim<\ Al¬ 
ready in the seventh century b.c., we h(iar of districts in (^h’in. 

usually on the frontiers—directly admi,nist(‘n‘d by offi(.iaIs of tlui 
central government. But Shang Yang madcj this systcon apply to th(^ 
entire state. About 350 b.c. he organized tlu^ tc^rritory of Cdi’in into 
thirty-one districts (hsien)^ each governed by a predact (ling) ap¬ 
pointed by the Duke. Henceforth th(^ pnvhicts, rath<ir than th(^ tc^r- 
ritorial lords, were charged with collecting tax(‘s and adrninist(*ring 
justice among the peasants, In places of the old nobh^ tith\s d<‘riv(Hl 
from landholding, Shang Yang created a scah* of <dght(‘(vn ranks 
bearing purely honorary significance*. Ih* d<*j)riv<‘d the* towns and 
villages of their serai-independent status and d(*cr(H*d doubh* i.axa 
tion for every household in which mon* than one adult mah^ r(*sid<‘d. 

A cardinal principle of Legalism was that fix(‘d laws and penalti('S 
are more important to a state than virtuous ministers. Sliarig Yang 
believed that the laws should be so strict, ami th<‘ p<‘rialti<‘s so harsh, 
that no one would dare to commit any crirra*. J !<* institut<‘d a syst(‘m 
of mutual responsibility, dividing the population into groups of nv(‘ 
or ten persons in which each individual was chargcnl with r<*f)orl,irig 
any illegal behavior on the part of the oth(*rs. All rn(‘mb(*rs of th(* 
group were considered equally guilty of a crinu* commitierl by any 
one of them; and entire families could be hedd liable^ for th(* trans¬ 
gression of a single member. This sevc^n^ systcan af)p<‘ars to hav(i 
achieved the desired results; for various writings of tin* peudod n*- 
port that the population of Ch’in was (ixccvptionally or-d<‘i*Iy and 
law-abiding. 

The most important act attributed to Shang Yang is his r(*form 
of land tenure. YThile theoretically the landlords wc^n* sul)j<H-.t to 
the state ruler, in practice they enjoyed gnuit fr(a*dom in adminis¬ 
tering their domains. Shang Yang is supposed to }iav<* abolish(al the 
legal attachment of the peasants of Ch’in to the land thny tilled, 
grantmg them outright ownership and the right to sell their plots 
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or buy others. In fact, this liberation of the peasantry had been 
going on for decades; Shang Yang probably did no more than legal¬ 
ize an existing situation and make it universal throughout Ch’in. 
Certainly he also took steps to increase agricultural production. He 
is supposed to have eliminated the paths between individual plots 
of land, thus increasing the space available for cultivation. Ap¬ 
parently he also granted ownership rights to persons willing to 
colonize and cultivate the hitherto unsettled lands on Chain’s west¬ 
ern frontiers. 

Legalist theory regarded certain occupations as basic to life, i.e. 
agriculture, weaving, some tool production; while considering 
others as merely secondary and therefore dispensable, i.e. trade and 
artisanry. In accordance with this idea, Shang Yang directed all 
citizens of Ch’in to work either at agriculture or weaving; those 
who refused were to become slaves. His regulations hampered trade 
by the imposition of heavy tolls, and fixed high prices upon luxuiies 
like wine and meat. Trade in grain—^the dietary staple of north 
China—^he forbade entirely. Shang Yang considered full granaries 
to be the best guarantee of prosperity and security for the state. 
His decrees served not only to conserve resource but al^ to weaken 
the position of the nobility—the chief patrons (and sometimes fin¬ 
anciers) of merchants and artisans. 

The ultimate purpose of Shang Yang’s measures was to maximize 
the influence of Gh’in beyond its own borders. By increasing the 
revenue available to the central Ch’in government and extendng its 
authority over its citizens, his centralizing policy enhanced the 
capacity of Ch’in to make war. At the same time, he openly en¬ 
couraged the military virtues. He decreed that office and rank in 
Ch’in would henceforth be granted only for militaiy accomplish¬ 
ments and could not be derived from landed estates. Finally, he 
took stern measures against brigandage and the private wars of the 
nobility. Indeed, his peraonal fwsition of influence in Ch’in un¬ 
questionably owed something to his success as a general. In 352 
and again in 340 b.c. —^through treachery rather than strategy ^he 
led the Ch’in armies to decisive victories over the state of ei ihls 
native country), and wnn significant accretions of territory for Ms 
employer. 

In reward for his services, Shang Yang received as his personal 
fief fifteen towns in a district called Shang and the title “Lord of 
Shang.”* But he did not have long to enjoy tMs new eminence. His 
In contravention of Ms own decree banning tides derived from landholding. 
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harsh laws and severe penalties had won him marry and 

when Duke Hsiao died in 338 B.c. his base of powc^r was p;o^(^ Tlu* 
new Duke, whom Shang Yang had orK!<^ humiliated/ lisU^tuHl 
willingly to rumors that he was plotting n*b<dlic)rL d’he fonra^r 
prime minister was sentenced to be torn to picua^s by riiariots; and 
his entire family was exterminated. 

The Book of Lord Shang sets forth th<‘ ideas by whic.h this famous 
statesman is supposed to have governed. All(‘gc^dly written by Shang 
Yang himself, the book is clearly a later production. It contains 
various anachronisms; and its twenty»four paragraphs fchapters) 
are not all by a single author. The older portions especially Para™ 
graphs Two and Three—seem to repres(mt th<i nenains of a work 
written during or shortly after Shang Yang’s lifertime. TTje Iat(‘r 
parts date from the third century b.c., and show an unmistakable 
resemblance to the style of the Han Fed Tzu, Quite possibly t'hc‘se 
two Legalist classics were both composed within the same circles. 

From the Legalist standpoint, Shang Yang’s policies were an 
unqualified success. His centralized political system proved to btj thci 
most efficient in China, giving Ch’in an undoubted advantage oyct 
the other Chinese states, where conservative tradition was stronger 
and the landed nobility far more powerful By tlu^ middle of the 
third century b.c., Ch’in had become the doxninant power on the 
Chinese scene; and in 221 b.c. the king of Ch’in bee^arm^ the* First 
Emperor of united China. Much of the cn^dit for this mome^ntous 
acMeyement belongs to Shang Yang, who laid the^ foundation for 
Chins military strength and evolved the syste^m of government 
which in large measure was later applied thre)ughout the^ whe)le 
Chinese empire. 

* By caus^ liim to be punished for an offense as though he were an or- 
cunaiy <Bti2eo.. 
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AgricultureandWar {Paragraph^) 

■^e me^, whereby a ruler of men encourages the people, are 
office and rank; the means, whereby a country is made pros- 

°fV ^ D«yvendak, London: Ar- 

^ Prohsd^; Oncago: Umversily of Chicago Press, igaS, pp. 185-6, 
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perotis, arc: agricullun^ and war. Now Uioso, who .so<‘k office and 
rank, ruivcr do so by moans of agriculluro and war, but by art¬ 
ful word.s aixl om|)ly do<;lrin(!s. 'I’hat is calhul “wearying the 
people.” 'I'he eoiintry of those*, who weary llieir [)eople, will 
certairdy liavet no stretigth, and tlxi country of those, who have 
no strength, will certaiidy be dismembered. . . . 

But now the peioph; within llu; Uirrilory all say that by avoid¬ 
ing agriculture and war, office* anel rank may be acquired, with 
the re.su]t that (*min(*nt men all change their occupations, to 
apply th(‘msedv(is to the; stuely e)f the Odes and History^ and to 
follow impropeir standarels; on thee one hand, they obtain promi¬ 
nence, and e)n the; othe*r, they acquires office and rank. Insignifi¬ 
cant individuals will occupy themselves with trade and will 
practise arts and crafts, all in order to avoid agriculture and 
war, thus presparing a dangerous condition for the state. Where 
the pesoj)l(* ares givesn to such tesachings, it is certain that such a 
country will be elisrnesmbe're'd. . . . 

Howesvesr, nowaelays, the* ruler, in his appointments, takes 
into consid(*ratie)n talesnt and ability and cleverness and intelli- 
gesnees, anel thus eslesvesr and inteslligestil men watch for the likes 
and dislikess esf the* rulesr, ses that officials ares caused to transact 
thesir business in a way whiesh is adafstod to the ruler’s mind. As 
a ressult thesre is nei e-esnsistesjticy esf conduct in the officials, the 
stale is in eliseirdesr anel thesre* is net esoncentration. Sophists (are 
honesuresd) anel thesres is no law. linelor such circumstances, how 
can ihes pesesphs’s affaie-s bes otherwises than many and how can 
thesland be othesrwises than fallow? 

If, in a country, thesres are* thes fesllowing ten things: odes and 
histesry, ritess emel musies, virtue and the cultivation thereof, be¬ 
nevolence and integrity, sophistry and intelligence, then the 
ruler has no one whom he can employ for defence and warfare. 
If a country is governed by means of these ten things, it will be 
dismembered, as soon as an enemy approaches, and, even if no 
enemy approaches, it will be poor. But if a country banishes 
these ten things, enemies will not dare to approach, and even if 
they should, they would be driven back. When it mobilizes its 

t. Two of the Confucian Classics: the Book of Songs (also known as the 
Book of Odes) and the Book of History. 
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army and attacks, it will gain viclorics; wIkmi it liolda tin'army 
in reserve, and does not attack, it will l»e ri<J). A coiintry that 
loves strength makes assaults with what is (liflicnlt and I'hns it 
will be successful. A country that lov(>s sophistry makes as 
saults with what is easy and thus it will he in danger. 

Therefore sages and intelligamt princes an* vvhat tiniy an; 
not because they are able to go to tin- bottom of all things, hnl 
because they understand what is (sssential in all things, 'ri’ien*' 
fore the secret of their administration of the coimiiy li(.,s in 
nothing else than in their (ixaniination of what is es.scmiial. But 
now, those who run a slaU;, for t,h(i most j.art, ove/dook wliat. is 
essential, and the discussions at court, on gov<frimHmt, are con. 
fused and efforts are made to displaces (iach otlatr in lh(mi: thus 
the prince is dazed by talk, officials confused hy words, and the 
people become lazy and will not farm. 'I’Ik! result is that all th(> 
people within the territory change; and become fond of sot)!: 
istiy, take pleasure in .study, pursiu; trade, p,-actis,. arts <md 
crafts, and shun agriculture and war and .so in (his manma- 
(the rum of the country) will not hv far off. When tin; comUry 
has trouble, 4 en, because studious people hale law, imaohanls 

are clever in bartering and arti.sans are usehsss, tlx- .stale will he 

easily destroyed. 

Indeed, if farmers are few, and. those who live idly on others 
^e many, then the state will be poor and in a dangerous eoudi'. 

are cat(;rpillars, which 

reclt • ™ autumn, a[)p(>a»- only ou<;,>, (Jk- 

result is that the people have no food for mtmy yev'irs. Now if 

* and a hundrod live on hi„, i......Ih,,,,. 

aw f^Iv 1“. Z'"’’ ” ''’“O' " "m in 

a malnd v*«»»<> govcrnmcnl, .,,,<1 M. i,i nol 
metiod whereby this condition of things may be reversed 

men farm and one ’ supremacy; whore ten 

fanns and half is wVeKn'’" 'f 

4.se. who govern the conntiy w^ ^shT peop^r,! 
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agri(uillur<* If llu^ (‘oiuilt-y (l()(\s not tak(^ to agricultare, then, in 
its quarrc^Ls ov<*r anthority with tlic* varioiis feudal lords, it will 
not b(^ abl(» to maintain itscdf, th(i strength of the multh 

tude will not h(^ suffioifaU.. Thenrfon* the feudal lords vex its 
w<i:aJoK*.s.s and rnak<‘ u.s(! of its state* of d(H:ad(aK:(i; and if the ter¬ 
ritory is invaded and disnuanlxa'CHh without the country being 
stirred to action, it will lx* f)ast saving, 

A sage knows what is esscaitial in administrating a country, 
and, so he induc(*s tlui [XX)pl(* to devote th(dr attention to agricul- 
tore. Tf tluar atl.c*ntjf)n is (hwoled to agriculture, then they will 
be simph^, and Ixiing sirn[)I(*, tluiy may be made correct. Being 
perplex(xl it will Ix^ easy to dircjct them, being trustworthy, 
th(^y may lx* us(*d for d(;fcaic(* and warfare. Being single-minded, 
opportuniti(*s ()f decent will be hw and they will attach impor¬ 
tance to their horneis. Benng singl<Fminded, their careers may be 
made de^pci^d(*^t on rewards and pernalties; being single-minded, 
the^y may be* useel abroad. 

Inde<*d, the* peK)pl(!! will love* thenr rul(*r and obey his com- 
mandmeints eweni te) el(*ath, if the*y are emgaged in farming, 
morning anel eweniirig; [)ut lhe*y will, be of no use, if they see that 
glib-texnguexi, itinen-ant scholars surreexl in beving honoured in 
serving th<i [)rince*, tfiat :men*ediants succc*ed in emriching their 
families and that ar^tisans have^ |:)lenty to live upem. If the people 
seci l)Oth (,he^ e',e)rrdor(. anel advantages e)f the^sei three walks of life, 
then they will indubitahly shun agriculture; shunning agricul¬ 
ture, th(*y will care* little* for their homes; caring little for their 
homeis, they will cen-tairdy yu)! fight and defend these for the 
ruler’s sake. . , . 

When a country is in peril and the ruler in anxiety, it is of 
no avail to the settling of this danger, for professional talkers 
to form battalions.^ The reason why a country is in danger and 
its ruler in anxiety lies in some strong enemy or in another big 
state. Now if a prince is unable to vanquish that strong enemy 
or to destroy that big state, he improves his defences, makes 
the best use of the topographical conditions, consolidates the 
strength of the people and thus meets the foreign attack. After 


2. Lit., “bands of five men,” sqnads. (Tr.) 
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this the danger may he avc^rlod and .siif)r<-ina<',y ynl, altaiiujd. 
That is why an intelligent prince, in improving I.Ik! adminislra 
tion, strives for uniformity, n>mov(3s l.lio.s<! wlio are of no n.so, 
restrains volatile scholars and those of frivolons pursuits and 
makes them all uniformly into faruKirs. 'I’h(‘r(‘after the r(Mgning 
dynasty may become rich and the p(s)ple’s stremgth may f)<> con¬ 
solidated. 


Nowadays, the rulers of the world an; all anxious ovtvr the 
perilous condition of their countri(!S and iIks w(!akness of tlunr 
armies, and they listen at all costs to the professional talk(!rs; 
but though these may form battalions, talk {)rofiis(>ly and e,m’- 
ploy beautiful expressions, it is of no practical us(?. When a 
ruler loves their sophistry and does not s(!ek for tluiir practical 
value, then the professional talkers have it all their own way, 
expound their crooked sophistries in the s1,r(!ets, tludr various 
groups become great crowds, and the peophi, scasing (hat tluiy 
succeed in captivating kings, dukes and gnait rrum, all imitat(3 
4 em. Now, if men form parties, the argumcints and discaissiwis 
in the country will be of confusing diversity; (hc! low(tr class(!s 
will be amused and the great men will enjoy il,, with (he r<\sidt 
Aat amongst such a people farmers will he hiw and (hose, who, 
in idleness, live on others will be many. 'rh(!S(! Iat(.(!r laung 
numerous, farmers will be in a perilous po.sition, and this b(>ing 
so, land will be left lying fallow. If study becom(!s pojuilar, 
^ple will abandon agriculture and occupy th<!,ms(*lv(is with 
debates, high-sounding words and discussions on fals(! t)n;rnis(\s; 
abmdomng agriculture, they will live on others in idhnutss and 
seek to surpass one another with words. Thus thc! peor>lci will 
^ome estranged from the ruler and there will he crowds of 
disloyal subjects. This is a doctrine, which leads to the impov- 
ens^ent of the state and to the weakening of the army. In¬ 
deed, if a countiy employs people for their talking then the 
wlc mU not be nurtured in agriculture; so it is only an 
mtelhgent pnnee, who understands that by fondness of vvords 
one cannot strengthen the army nor open up the land. Only 
when a sage rules the country will he strive for singleness of 
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Han K<‘i 'T/u fdic^d 2^5 ha:.) was heading th<‘or(‘li(:ian of Legalism. 
By birth h<‘ was a prira c' of lh(* Htat(‘ of Han; ajid bis close associa¬ 
tion with a govcoriing (dass undoubtedly colonai his political out¬ 
look. Il<‘ studi(‘d, how(wc‘r, with Hsun IV.u, the leading Confucian 
thinker of his time. I lari Fei dzu himsidf sra^rns rawer to have held 
any major office. His plans for strrvngtlaming the state of Han were 
ignonal by its beading minisUa's; and he contented himself with 
writing (‘ssays. In 2 a.c. ho r(‘pr<‘s<aiU^d his nativ<‘, state on a mis¬ 
sion to (hi’in. Wheat it af)pf*ar<al that the king of Ch’in wished to 
appoint liim to offica*, ora* of tla^ king’s officials'*' arranged to have 
Ifan F(‘i dV.u thrown into prison, wlaa'r* fa^ was pr^rsuaded to com¬ 
mit suieidi*. 

Tla^ hook callerl tfari Fci 7 'r.ii is tla* full(*st aral matun^st surviving 
exposition of lla* L(*galist [ibilosophy, It pr(‘serv(*s a number of essays 
by Han h’e.i himself, apparently almost as la* wroU* them, intermixed 
with oth<*r Legalist lr<'alis(‘s aral sona* mat(*rial which is not Legalist 
at all. In [larl, Han hei dV.ii opposcal Cionfudanism; in part, he re¬ 
in t(*rpr<‘t<‘d it to ac(‘(H*<l with his own way of thought. His views 
woro authoritarian, like those of Hsiin dV.u; aral h<* too regarded 
human nature* as fundanaaitally (‘vil. Ihrt he faihd to share his 
teaclair’s faith in lh<* r(*deeming pow(‘r of education and culture. 
While* (kmfucians insiHt<*d that gover-nna*nt ministers should be 
chosen for th<‘ir upright characters, Han hei thought that all of 
ficials w<‘r(* pot(*ritiaIIy dishora‘sl; (‘ach should be encouraged t 
act as a da*c.k upon tla* oth<‘rs. (iovm'nrramt should direct itself t 
the broad mass(*s, who in Han Fei’s opinion w(‘re ignorant and in- 
capabh^ of se(‘ing beyond th(;ir own imnusdiate interests. Given 
th(ise presuppositions, ho con(dud(‘(l that a strict set of laws and 
penalties, impartially <‘nforc(‘d, was indispensable to public order. 

Han F<ii dV.u’s standpoint was that of the ruler rather than of the 
peoph^ at largv. fakr* oth(*r L(*galists, he t(*nd(*d to ignore the fact— 
so w(dl und(*rstood by M(*nc:ius, for example—that at least the tacit 

Ihis was Li Ssu, later the first prime minister of united China. Both men 
had studied under Hsttn Tm; Li Ssu is said to have feared Han Fei Tzu’s 
brilliance. 
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consent of the popula(:(^ is r(‘(|iiir(‘(l if any p;overnrrM*nt i.s to functioji. 
On the other hand, his criticism of tin* abus<‘s of p<‘rsonal f^;ov(‘rri' 
ment as practiced in his day was probably well foumh'd. Il<‘ saw 
that an impersonal sot of standards was nocossary am! imwltabh^, 
at least to some extent, if a singi(‘ ^'OV<‘rnm(‘nt wished to (“ontrol 
large territories. Han Fei dV.n’s analys<\s of govormramt aims and 
practices are coolly rational. Tho c‘tbical (h‘fi<'i<'n<!i(‘s of his position 
are undeniable; but at th(^ sam(‘ tim(‘ h<^ avoi<lod th<‘ rutfnn* naive 
idealism of some Confucians. Though hc^ carm* to .sliari^ tfn^ gimeral 
obloquy which later fell upon Legalism, many of fiis i(l<‘a.s, while 
publicly abhorred, were noruitheless practic(‘d by CJbirnssi^ gov(n*n- 
ments. Han Fei Tzu was one of China’s gnuiUsst minds; and liis 
book ranks among the major works of Chimssc* liUn-atuns 
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On Pretensions and Heresies/Chapter :i p 

. . . In ancient times, the early kings^ oxer Kid tlunr fonxss to r<m- 
ovate the people and doubled their (dTorts to clarify tin* law. As 
the law was made clear, loyal subjects wen* (niconragtuh As 
punishment was made definite, wicked subj(‘cts w(‘r(^ stqipn^ssrHh 
It was Ch% whose loyal subjects wen* (mcouragc'd and wicked 
ones were suppressed and whose territory was (txpamh'd and 
sovereign was glorified.^ It was the stakis to tlu^ <‘asl of Mount 
Hua whose officials formed factions, associaUnl for sedfish pur¬ 
poses and thereby obscured the right way of govcnrnmmt and 
committed crookedness in secret, and whose k.Tritorie^s wenx^ dis- 
membered and sovereigns humiliated. That disordc^rly amJ weak 
states go to ruin, is known to everybody. That ()r(l(^rly and 

strong states attain supremacy has been the beatcin track sinexs 
antiquity. 

Kou-chien, King of Yiieh, believed in the Ta-p‘eng Tortoise® 


by W. K. Liao, Vol. I, 


From The Complete Works of Han Fei Tzu, trans. 

London: Arthur Probsthain, 1939, pp, 158-68. 

1. ;^e legmdagr sage-ldngs whom the Confucians especially revered. 

Tzus lifetime (he fed in 233 b.c.), Ch’in had already won 

of (^ia.^c^eT^^?L 

^ produced in tortoise shells was an ancient 
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and wagt«l a war witli Wu,'' but did not win, till finaEy he had 
to .surnfudor hirnscdf as vassal and went jxirstmally to serve the 
King of Wu.*' Uf)on his nsturti, Ins threw away the tortoise, 
clarifi<id Uk; law, and nxiovated th(i people, with a view to giv¬ 
ing Wu his r(iV(!ng<i. In th(! (uul b’u-eh'a, King of Wu, was taken 
captive.” d,'h<irefor<!, wlicx'iver b<i]i(^v(is in devils and deities, ne¬ 
glects tii(! law. 

Similarly, whoever relies on other feudal lords, endangers his 
native soil. . . . 


[Examples from Chinese history are cited.] 


To-day, Han, being a small state, is relying upon big powers. 
Her sovereign, paying little attention to the law, takes every 
word from Ch'in.’’ The above-mentioned small states [of Ts’ao, 
Hsing, Hsii, and Cheng], having relied upon Wei, Ch‘i, Ching, 
and Wu for support, went to ruin one after another. Thus re¬ 
liance on otlu^rs is not. sufficient to (ixtcnd the native soil. Yet 
Han TK!V<!r looks at tluisc instances. . . . All these states, in¬ 
deed, n<‘V(*r clarificxi laws and jmohibitions in order to govern 
their p(!Opl(vs, but rcslicid on foreign powers entirely, and thereby 
drovet their Altars of tlu! Spirits oi Kand and Grain to extinc- 

tion.” 1- . 1 

Thy s(!rvanl, therefore, says; If measures for political order 

ar(; cl'arified, the; stale, though small in size, will become rich. 
If r<!ward and [)unishment arc; dignified and of faith, the people, 
though small in number, will become strong. If reward and 
punishnifint follow no rfigulations, the state, however large in 
size, will hav(! w<!ak soldiers. For the soil is no longer its terri¬ 
tory, the people no longer its subjects.® Without territory and 


4. Both Yiioh and Wu were states of southeastern China. 

5. In494B.c. (Tr.) 

6. In 473 B.C. (Tr.) 

7. The state of Han lay directly east of Ch in. , .1, - 

8. These were the altars on which sacrifices were made to the spirits, de¬ 
struction of the altars was the worst possible disaster for a state, foj “e 
spirits would cease to protect the land and grain if they failed to receive 

TH£‘£l’?»’tW . »• “rf- 

tory, people, and soYcreignty. 
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people, even Yao and Shun ri(‘ver could tcifpi faiprcnno nor 
could the throe dynasl.i(!s (>v(t l»(>(;orno sifouff.'" 

Moreover, when llio sovontign gives indiscriniinaU-ly, minis 
ters take inconsiderately, ^'hosc- who discard l(>gal rules praise 
the early Hngs, and thereby illustraie the aehie’vem(>nt.s of 'tlui 
ancients, are entrusted by tins ruler with the state affairs, 'rhv 
servant, therefore, says: Such an act is to hop<» for ancietit 
achievements and reward modern men with ancicmt rewards. 
In consequence, the sovereign giv(>s wrongly, ministers tak(i 
Idly. If the sovereign gives wrongly, thciu ministers will extx'ci 
undue rewards; if mini.sters take idly, meritorious sm-vices will 
not be held in high estecim. If men of no mca-it rec<*ive rewards 
Je state exchequer will run low and the pe(»ple will n'senl it- 
if the state exchequer runs low and tin* people nsstmt it, them 
nobody will apply his .strength to Iris duties, 'riierefore’ who 
over-uses reward lo.ses the people; whoever uses penalty cannot 
hold the people m awe. If reward is not .sufficiemt to en'cmirami 

St sufficient to prohibit the p(H)ple, then the 

state, however large m si/e, will fall into danger. 

aUowed to scheme for enterprises; who practises loyalty in small 
trSon <'<lri'inis 

- . - Small loyalty is the betrayt-r of big loyalty.” 'I’hus if 

r" “f 

with the inferiors, whereas itTtai^^^ls n ^ 

the people. f?<>v»‘rning 

anduDholdS!""^®'i^®' estabiishir.g laws 

IMv ^«hout fail, men of merit wen- infah 

LrStr All-under-Hiven“ and 

As so^^aTw Z 1 ^ neighbours on the four .sides. 

10 Z. I it became arbi- 

exemplary rule; the “Sre^Xnasties^’^ar^^^ ^ supposedly 

ear&st in Chinese history: theHsia ShanI considered the 
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trary, the state was dismembered day after day. Similarly, at 
the time when Chao was enacting state laws and training a big 
army, she had a large population and a strong army and ex¬ 
tended her territory into Ch‘i and Yen. As soon as the state laws 
came to be neglected and the personnel in charge of the state 
affairs became weak, the state was dismembered day after day. 
Again, at the time when Yen was upholding the law and scru¬ 
tinizing official decisions in detail, to the east she seized counties 
from the Ch i State and to the south occupied the whole territory 
of Central EhUs. When the upholders of the law died, the official 
decisions became useless, the attendants disputed with each 
other, and public opmion had to follow the lead of the inferiors; 
then the army became weak, the soil was dismembered, and the 
state fell under the spell of the surrounding enemies. Hence the 
saying: ""Who clarifies the law, is strong; who neglects the law, 
is weak.” The causes of strength and weakness are so vivid. Yet 
sovereigns of this age never attempt to foster the cause of 
strength. No wonder their states are doomed to ruin. 

There is an ancient proverb sa3?ing: ""The family that has a 
definite occupation, does not have to starve in time of famine; 
the state that has definite laws, does not go to ruin in case of 
emergency.” Indeed, if the ruler discards definite laws and fol¬ 
lows private opinions, then ministers will pretend to wisdom 
and ability; if imnisters pretend to wisdom and ability, then 
laws and prohibitions will not hold good. In other words, when 
arbitrary opinions prevail, the way of governing the state 
dwindles. Therefore, the right way to govern the state is to re¬ 
move the injurers of the law. In that case, there will be neither 
bewilderment by pretensions to wisdom and ability nor decep¬ 
tion by pretensions to name and fame. 

Of yore. Shun ordered officials to drain the Great Deluge. One 
official set himself to work before the order came, and accom¬ 
plished merit. However, Shun executed him. Once Yii received 
the feudal lords in audience in the vicinity of Kuei-chi. As the 
Ruler of Fang-feng arrived late, Yii beheaded him.^^ From this 
viewpoint it is clear that if those who went ahead of orders were 

12. Yu was a legendary king of antiquity. These incidents are recorded in 
the Book of History. 
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executed and those who lagged Ixdiind orders were Ixduxided, 
the ancients must have hold confomiily toonhu's in high esU'e/n. 

For illustration, if the mirror k(i<ij)s doiiti and has no ohslach*, 
then the beautiful and the ugly can Ix! <'.ornpar(‘d; if llu' halan<;<‘ 
keeps right and has no obstacle, then tlui light and l.ln; Ixfavy 
can be weighed. Indeed, when you shake* the* mirror, tlu! mirror 
caimotkeep clear; when you shake the* balance, tlx* balance' e;an 
not keep even. The same is true* e)f tlui law. 'I’heereifen'e', the* e*arly 
kings took Tao^® as the constant stanelarel, anel the* hiw ;is the* 
basis of government. . . . Indeed, the* true; path I'lae) | ;mel the 
law are absolutely reliable, wisdom and eibility ju'e* liable* to esr 
rors. Similarly, to hang up the balance and kne)w I, he* phme*, anel 
to turn round the compasses and kne)w the e;ircle*, is .m abse)- 
lutely reliable way. 

The intelligent sovereign makes the pesople* cemfeirrn tee llie* 
law and thereby knows the true path; whe*re*fore* with eea.se* he* 
harvests meritorious results. To discard the* e;e)mpasse*s <mel (rust 
to skilfulness, and to discard the Jaw and trust le* wiseleem, le*ael.s 
to bewilderment and confusion. The viole*nt se)ve*re*ign leets the* 
people pretend to wisdom but does not know the* true* path; 
wherefore in spite of his toil he gets tie* cretdit. If the* seive-reiign 
eiiscards laws and prohibitions and impnieleintly grants reiejnessts 
and audiences, then ministers will obtain petsis fretrn tlie* seiveir- 
eign for sale and accept pay from their infeirietrs. Ji'etr tliis re*a- 
son, profits go to private families and authetrity reists with mitt • 
isters. In consequence, the people have no miriei le* e*xe*rt the*ir 
strength to serve the sovereign but meresly strive* to detvetlejp 
frieneiships with their superiors. If the pexqtle* are* femel of de¬ 
veloping friendships with their superiors, then goetds and cash 
win flow upwards and proficient speakers will be lake*n into 
serace. Should that be the case, men of merit would decrease, 
wicked mini sters would advance, and talented ministers would 
withdraw, till the sovereign falls into bewilderment and does not 
know what to do, and the masses flock together but do not know 
vvhom to obey. This is the fault of discarding laws and prohibi¬ 
tions, leaving ments and services behind, exalting names and 
reputations, and granting requests and audiences. . . . 

13. Or Ike Way, meaning the natural order of the universe. 
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It is tibe duty of the sovereign to make clear the distiiictioii 
between public and private interests, enact laws and statutes 
openly, and forbid private favours. Indeed, to enforce whatever 
is ordered and stop whatever is prohibited, is the public justice 
of the lord of men. To practise personal faith to friends, and not 
to be encouraged by any reward nor to be discouraged by any 
punishment, is the private righteousness of ministers. Wherever 
private righteousness prevails, there is disorder; wherever pub¬ 
lic justice obtains, there is order. Hence the necessity of distinc¬ 
tion between public and private interests. . . . 

Therefore, the early kings, in order to encourage ministers, 
made rewards clear, and, in order to overawe them, made pen¬ 
alties severe. For, when rewards and penalties were clarified, 
the people would risk their lives in the cause of their native soil; 
when the people were resolved to risk their lives, the army 
would become strong and the sovereign would be honoured. 
When reward and penalty were not clearly enacted, men of no 
merit would expect undue rewards; when men found guilty 
were pardoned by grace, the army would become weak and the 
sovereign would become ignoble. Therefore, the early kmgs and 
their worthy counsellors applied their strength and exerted their 
wisdom to make laws clear and penalties severe. Hence the say¬ 
ing: ‘‘That public and private interests must be clearly distin¬ 
guished and laws and prohibitions must be carefully enacted, 
the early kings already understood.” 


Introduction to the Art of War by Sun Tzu 


The Art of War (or Thirteen Chapters) is probably the oldest ex¬ 
tant military treatise from anywhere in the world which discusses 
war from a strictly rationalistic viewpoint. The author of this re¬ 
markable hook is said to have been one Sun Wu, a general reput¬ 
edly employed by the state of Wu in the late sixth century b.c. ut 
scholars now agree that the traditional identification is improbable: 
the boot’s connection with Sun Wu is presumably an instance o 
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the ancient Chinese praelic’(‘ r)f aneribinp; ra^w eniriposilions to fa¬ 
mous men of th<‘ past, eonsislent style and ilierna(i< th^velop, 
ment of The Art of War do uaul to affirm, howeyro’, that it is th<‘ 
work of a single author. What(‘V<‘r his a( tiial identity, h<* was <^,er- 
tainly a man of extensive military (^xpericoate perliaj)s Sinj Pin 
(also called wSun Izu), a well known gcoieral of tlie middh^ of the 
fourth century b.c. Philological (widcau^e is consist(*nt with this 
dating; and the work can scan^dy he any lat<*r, for it mwer rn(!n- 
tions cavalry, a promiti<*nt (d(aii(‘nt in the wars of tfie third c<oitury 

B.C. 

Certainly the whole tone of The Art of War identiri(‘s it as a 
product of the age of Warring States (40^^ ■aiii D.c.). Ii, pr<‘.sii[»j)().s(‘.s 
the existence of a multi-state system, wliih* at Ihe satm^ lime refrard- 
ing the unification of all China as a f)raeti<;ab](! goal. Il lakes for 
granted large state-supported armies rather than feudal l(^vi(>s, pro¬ 
fessional generals who are not n<'C(!ssarily of noblc! rank, and th(! 
extensive use of maneuver and tactics- all of which wc'i-i* unknown 
in an earlier period. The author of the hook, who(w<o- he wa.s, lu-hl 
a view of war devoid of the knightly vahu's iiml reliaric** upon su¬ 
pernatural assistance which characterized the conflicts of feudal 
times. His standpoint is thoroughly profi'ssional, emphasizing train¬ 
ing and discipline, the organization of sup[)ly, and the morale of 
both soldiers and civilians. War he treats not jis a [)(>rsonal conmst 
between leaders, but as the rational means for unifying China. Bat 
whereas thinkers like Mencius l)(di(^v<sl that a ruler’s Ixnievolencc? 
would in itself he sufficient for this purpo,s<', f>im 'I'zu asserhxl th(! 
importance of military methods. 

The ideal of The Art of War is victory with a minimum r<‘sorl to 
force. For this reason it places primary emphasis upon well planned 
inaneuvers, deceptive tactics, and espionages--all desigmsl to outwit 
toe enemy rather than overpower him. 'The book’s coricnpl of lim¬ 
ited war and of victory by indirect means, of chwerm-ss as sufrerior 
to brute force, has remained a prominent themes in the Chinese! mili¬ 
tary tradition ever since. A number of famous gene^rals a ret known 
to have followed its precepts, including in thet twentietlh cetnlury 
Mao Tse-tung—an avid student of ancient military literature'. Tha 
Art of War went through many editions; fetw literary wetrks can 
boast of so long and distinguished a list of commemtators. With its 
rational approach and balanced analysis of the elements of success, 

dpkT^arfirT”^ ^ statement of the general prin- 
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Waging War/Chapter 2 

1 Sun Tzu said: In the operations of war, where there are 
in the field a thousand swift chariots, as many hea¥y chariots/ 
and a hundred thousand mail-clad soldiers/ with provisions 
enough to carry them a thousand li/ the expenditure at home 
and at the front, including entertainment of guests, small items 
such as glue and paint, and sums spent on chariots and armour, 
will reach the total of a thousand ounces of silver per day. Such 
is the cost of raising an army of 100,000 men. 

2 When you engage in actual fighting, if victory is long in 
coming, the men’s weapons will grow dull and their ardour will 
be damped. If you lay siege to a town, you will exhaust your 
strength. 

3 Again, if the campaign is protracted, the resouit^ of the 
State wiR not be equal to the strain. 

4 Now, when your weapons are duled, your ardour damped, 
your strength exhausted and your treasure spent, other chief¬ 
tains will sp ring up to take advantage of your extremity. Then 
no man, however wise, vrill he able to avert the consequenc-^ 

that must ensue. 

5 Thus, though we have heard of stupid haste in war, clev¬ 
erness has never been seen associated with long delays. 

6 There is no instance of a country having benefits! from 

prolonged warfare. • 1. ^ 

7 It is only one who is thoroughly acquainted with the evils 

From Sun Tzu on the Art of War, trans, hj lionel Giles, Liizac 

& Co., 1910 , pp- 9 - 25 , 33-41, 55-^3, i^70- Reprinted by permission of Lnxac 

Ss Co 

1. TTie swift chariots were used for attack, tiie heavier ones for 

2. The swift chariot, canying a driver, a spearman, and an a^er, 
the nucleus around which 72 foot-soldi^ were group^ 

was accompanied by 25 foot-soldiers. The army was thus divided into bat 

to^odem Oiina 2.78 K make a mile, thou^ te meas- 

lire may liave Taried ^mewhat in ancient times. 
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of war that can thoroughly iui(h'r.sluii(l tlic prontjilih* way of 
carrying it on. ^ 

8 The skilful soldier do(‘s not r;us<' a socoud h>vy, neither 
are his supply-waggons load(‘d rnon« than twie(‘.'' 

9 Bring war material with you from honu', hut foivigc! on 
the enemy. Ihus thc^ army will hav(^ lood (niongli lor i(„s ruKuls 

10 Poverty of th(^ State («eh(^qur‘r eauses an army to he 
maintained by contributions from a dislamu*. Contributing 
to maintain an army at a distance! eauses lh<‘ [>eoi)h‘ to he 
impoverished. 

11 On the other hand, the proximity of an army eauseis 
prices to go up; and high prices cause th<! (Xiople’s substance to 
be drained away. 

12 When their substance is drairuxl away, tlu! peasantry 
will be afflicted by heavy (factions. 

13) I't* "W^ith this loss of substan(!(! and (exhaustion of str<!ngth 
the homes of the people will b(! stripped hare, and ibree lnnths 
of their incomes will be dissipated; while (Joveernment <“xt»<>ns(!s 
tor broken chariots, worn-out hors(>s, bre-ast-plales and ludmets 
bows and arrows, spears and shields, prot(>ctIv(‘ mantlets,” 
draught-( 5 xen and heavy waggons, will amount (o four Innth’s 
of Its total revenue. 

15 Hence a wise general makes i; point of foraging on tlu! 
enemy. One cartload of the enemy’s jn-ovisions is (i(mival(*nt to 
twenty of one’s own,” and likewise a single pi(;ul of his prov¬ 
ender IS equivalent to twenty from on(!’s own slor(« 

16 Now in order to kill the enemy, our m(!n must b(! roused 
to anger; that there may be advantage! from d(‘f(!ating th<! (in- 
cmy, they must have their rewards. 

hivp in chariot fighting, wh(!n ten or mor(! chariots 

have been taken, those should be rewarded who took the first. 

The idea^^ihat°speed*k”morp ®gain on his homeward march. 

suppUes; thus the^ diver eeneld’^^T' superiority of numbers or 
reWorcements. ® ^ “ waiting for 

sort of movIbk^oforMreln used protect 
6 . Because twenty caX^wUl Ip / 
ing one cartload to\e front. . . process of transport- 
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Our own flags should be substituted for those of the enemy, and 
llie chariots mingled and used in conjunction with oeis. The 
captured soldiers should be kindly treated and kept 

18 This is called, using the conquered foe to augment one^s 
own strength. 

19 In war, then, let your great object be victory, not lengthy 
campaigns- 

20 Thns it may be known that the leader of armi^ is the 
arbiter of the people’s fate, the man on whom it depends 
whether the nation shall be in peace or in peril. 


Attack hj Stratagem/Chapter 3 

1 Sun Tzu said: In the practical art of war, the b^t thing 
of all is to take the enemy’s country whole and intact; to shatter 
and destroy it is not so good. So, too, it is better to capture an 
army entire than to destroy it, to capture a regiment, a detach¬ 
ment or a company entire 4 an to destroy them. 

2 Hence to fight and conquer in all your battles is not su¬ 
preme excellence; supreme excellence consists in breaking the 
enemy’s resistance without fighting. 

3 Thus the highest form of generalship is to baulk the en¬ 
emy’s plans; the next best is to prevent the junction of the 
enemy’s forces;^ the next in order is to attack the enemy s army 
in the field; and the worst policy of all is to b^ie^ walled cities. 

4 The rule is, not to besiege wall^ed dties if it can possibly 
be avoided. 

The preparation of mantlets, movable shelters,® and vaxious 
implements of war, will take up three whole months; and the 
piling up of mounds over against the walls will take thr^ 
mon^s more. 

5 The general, unable to control his irritation, wil launch 

Ms men to the assaiilt like swammig ants, with the result that 


7 I e to isolate an enemy from his allies. In Sun Tzu’s time armies were 

commoky composed of forces from more than one state. 

8 Thev were w^en missile-proof structures on four wheels, propelled 

cohered over with’' mw Mde^ and used in ne^s te «n^v 
parties ofmki to and from the walls, for the purpose of filling up the 
circling moat with earth. . . . (Tr-) 
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one-third of his m<!n j>r<i slain, wliil<* iIm! town slill r»“ni;nns un- 
taken. Such are the disastrous (d’fcicls of a si(ig<>. 

6 Therefore the skilful header sul)du(‘s llui oti<-uriy’s l,roo()s 
vvithout any fighting; he caplunis I,heir <;i|.i(«s wilhoul. laying 
siege to them; he overthrows lludr kingdom without l(*ngthy 
operations in the field. 

7 With his forces intact he will dis[)ut<‘ tlK> masUiry of the 
Empire, and thus, without losing a man, his triumf)h will be 
complete. 

This is the method of attacking by stratag<irn. 

8 It is the rule in war, if our forctis are Urn U) the (UHsmy’s 
one, to surround him; if five to onci, to al,ta(;k him; if Iwicts as 
ntunerous, to divide our army into two. 

9 If equally matched, we can offer battle; if sligli tly inferior 
in numbers, we can avoid the enemy; if quiu; uruajuai in (wery 
way, we can flee from him. 

10 Hence, though an obstinate fight may Ix^ mad(^ by a 
small force, in the end it must be captured f)y the larg<‘r' fonxi. 

11 Now the general is the bulwark of tint Suite; if the bul ¬ 
wark is complete at all points, the State will b<i strong; if the 
bulwark is defective, the State will Iw; weak. 

12 There are three ways in which a ruler can bring misfor¬ 
tune upon his army:— 

13 (1) By commanding the army to advance or to i-elreat, 
being ignorant of the fact that it cannot obey, d’his is called 
hobbling the army. 

14 (2) By attempting to govern an army in th<! same way 
as he adnumsters a kingdom, being ignorant of the conditions 
which obtain in an army. This causes rostlessnes.s in the sol¬ 
dier’s minds. 

15 (3) By employing the officers of his army without dis- 
crnmnation,® through ignorance of the military principle of 

adaptation to circumstances. This shakes the confidence of the 
soldiers. 

16 But when the army is restless and distrustful, trouble is 
sure to come from the other feudal princes. This is simply 

rmgiiig anarchy into the army, and flinging victory away. 

9- I.e., not using the right man in the right place. 
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'I'liuK we n.iiy know lJu.l. lix-n' (iv(> (wsoniials lor v.o 
iJrv (i) will wit. who kiiowti whoii to (i^';hl, f.ti. who., t.ol. 

•Ll.i V-) Ih- will will who lu.ow;. how (o ht.t.dlo h..lh s.i.. 
Lit aod iororior ( g 11 <‘ will wh. whos.. arn.y .s aor 

malt'd hy iht' spiril lhro..{»,ht..il, all il'i rm.los. f/jj 'h' w. 

r. who, i.roparotl hirnsolC, wt.ils (o U.k,' iht- <',.tm.y .ir.prtv 
Zml will wi.. v,!,., I»« ..,ilil..ry '""I 

wilt' i',y ti"' ''i''t'>''.v ii'« t'"' 

llli- sayir.K-. It you k.uw Hi" <»«''>'y "'“I k'"’™ 

V.„„S"IP, y..u ..'«al li.ll t".,,- IJ..' rcMill, »l II I.. lii'O'-y I 

v“ k,.,.v. ... till' ■■'I'liiiy. ri'i- ••vi'i-y V..111.17 b«iiii«i 

you will a'L. siil'h.r a dtdVial. If you know ..oilh.u- U.t. ('tiotny 
nor you.'K<df,you will .s.Kic.un.h in t'vory baUlo. 

Eru*rf.^,y‘/('hapirr ^ 

1 Sun 'IV.u isaith 'I’ho (•■(.nlrol of a largo forcti is iho samo in 
,,rinc.i[.lo t.s th.' t.onlrtd of a fow tnt'u: il .s n.tn'oly a ci..ost,.on of 
dividit.f ur> 'ht'ir uutt.ht'rs." 

I. hVhling with a h.rgo army undor your (•.ommand . . - 

wiso. dilTcr.'.il’from fighliiig with a sti.aM ono: >1. is mott, y a 

(luoslion of instil,uling signs'" and signals. ... . i ^it 
: To ons.ir.' Iht.i, your whol.' host, may wit ..stand h ' >ru^ 

(If l,h(t ('..('.ny’s alUiok iu.d rornain un.shakon ihi.s is ollot.K. l y 

rriano'uvros dirc'c.l. and ir.dirocl. «rindslone 

a, 'n.al 1,1.0 impar.l. of your army may he l.kc- a ® 

Ja,lK„l ... .III "BB is .■rf.iiiunl liy *1." »i'i"“ 

,,,KliJlriaiB. ^ j 

tml". I,.;. iiair.'« ... '’‘I ''»■'»<> “ ”0- “ 

victory. 

r;: r 

ortlinaUiofntarK intK.m.rittatlof'i^^- • ; ■ g^tator as the flags and 

.™ c.«y»y »• 

and thus prevent Mmfusioii. earliest times were used to sound 

13. fD-lrums and gongs, which from the earliest u 

the advance and the retreat respectively. . ■ ■ K ■) 
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6 Indirect tactics, officioiUly applicid, an* iiK'xIiauslible as 
Heaven and Earth, unending as tlu' flow of rivto-s and stntani.s: 
like the sun and moon, they otkJ but to bt^giri an(>w; like the 
four seasons, they pass away but to return otiec! juore. 

7 There are not more than fiv(^ musical not(-s, y(^t tlu' com¬ 
binations of these five give rise to more melodies liian can (wer 
be heard. 


8 There are not more than five primary colour's, yoi in c,om« 

bination they produce more hues than can ev<;r Ix! s(X(n. 

9 There are not more than five cardinal tastes, y(‘(, combi¬ 
nations of them yield more flavours than can awr be tasUsd. 

10 In battle, there are not more than two methods of attack 
--the direct and the indirect; yet these! two in combination give 
rise to an endless series of manoeuvres. 

y ^ _ The direct and the indirect lead on to each oth(!r in turn. 

It is like moving in a circle—you never come* to an end. Who 
can exhaust the possibilities of their combination ? 

is like the rush of a torrent which 
will even roll stones along in its course. 

of decision is like the well-timed swoop of 
a lalcon which enables it to strike and destroy its victim. 

14 Therefore the good fighter will be terrible in his onset 
and prompt in his decision. ’ 

15. Energy may be likened to the bending of a crossbow; de¬ 
cision, to the releasing of the trigger. 

16 Amid *e turmoil and tumult of battle, there may be 
see^g disorder and yet no real disorder at all; amid confusion 

lated ^sorder postulates perfect discipline; simu- 

Strength ^ courage; simulated weakness postulates 

^ Hi^g °^der beneath the cloak of disorder is simply a 
of subdivision; concealing courage under a show of 
timdity presupposes a fund of latent energy; masking strength 
with weakness is to be effected by tactical dispositions^ ^ 

W perfect ^ must first 
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19 7I1US orH* who is skilful at k(*oj)ing t}i(» (‘ra^my on the 
mov(^ rnairHaius (kM:oilful apjx'ararutc^s, according to wliich the 
enemy will act. Uv sacrific<ss som(U,hing, tliat the eiuRny may 
snatch at it. 

20 By holding out baits, h<* k<‘<‘p.s him on th<^ march; then 
with a body of f)ic,k(*d m(»n Ih^ li(‘s in wait for him, 

21 d’h<^ <d(W(a* cornl)atant looks to th(^ (dTect of combined 
energy, and does not n^juin^ too much from individuals. Hence 
his ability to f)ick out th(^ right num and to utilise combined 
energy. 

22 When h(^ utilis(‘s com[)in(‘d (MKa'gy, his fighting men be¬ 
comes as it w(a’(‘ lik(^ i4nto rolling logs or stones. For it is the na¬ 
ture of a lf)g or slora* (,o r<‘rnain :motiord(‘ss on leved ground, and 
to rnov<j when on a slope:; if fourcornered, to come to a stand¬ 
still, but if round shapcul, to go rolling down. 

23 Thus th<^ (*n(a*gy d<w<‘lop(id by good fighting men is as 
th(^ :rnom(*ntu;rn of a round stones rolhd down a mountain thou¬ 
sands of f(»<*t in h(dght. vSo much on the subjc^ct of energy. 

Man()(nan‘ln(^/(yhapter 7 

1 vSun T/.u said: In war, thr; geruiral receives his commands 
from th(‘ sov(n’<dgn. 

2 Having coll<‘ctc*d axj army and coricrmtrated his forces, he 
must bhmd and hannonis(» the* diff(‘X(‘nt elements thereof before 
pi telling his camp. 

3 AfUa* that, conu^s tactical maruxvuvring, than which there 
is nothing mon^ difficult. dh(^ difficulty of tactical manoeuvring 
consists in turning the; dxwious into the direct, and misfortune 
into gain, 

4 Thus, to take a long and circuitous route, after enticing 
the enemy out of the way, and though starting after him, to 
contrive to x*(^ach the goal before him, shows knowledge of the 
artificcj of dewiation. 

5 Mamxnxvring with an army is advantageous; with an un- 
discipliruKl xnultitude, most dangerous. 

6 If you set a fully equipped army in march in order to 
snatch an advantage, the chances are that you will be too late. 
On the other hand, to detach a flying column for the purpose 
involves the sacrifice of its baggage and stores. 
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7 Ihm, il you ovdov your iriroi lo roll uf) lludr iMiff roaLs 
and make forced marches wiUioiil, hailing day or niglil,, cover¬ 
ing double the usual distance at a stn'tch, doing a hundred // in 
order to wrest an advantage, tln^ leaders of all ’your ihree <livi 

sions will fall into th(> hands of the (‘n(miy.'» 

8 The stronger men will he in fronl' tin. jaded om-s will fall 

behind, and on this plan only one tcmth of yonr army will reach 
Its destination. ‘ •’ 

9 If you march fifty U in order to outmano-uvn* tin; <!n(;mv 
you will lose the leader of your first division, and only half 
your force will reach the goal. 

10 If you march thirty li with the sam(> ohj<-c(,, two-thirds 

of your army will arrive. 

11 We may take it then that an army without its hagmimi- 
tram is lost; without provisions it is lost; without bases of 
supply It IS lost. 

alliances until w(> are accmaintod 
with the designs of our neighbours. 

13 We are not fit to lead an army on th(> .march nrdess we 

forests, Ms pitfalls and primpices, its iriorsh,-s and swain|i.s. 

4 We shall be unable to turn natural advantages (o ac¬ 
count unless we make use of local guides. ^ 

MoveoSvTfTher*’^''*'''' dissimulation, and you will succeed, 
fi 5m 5* ® advantage to be gairud. 

bedecid"b*™Sr ” “ 

taof ““P-tness 

ttea i" immovability 

When you plunder a countryside, let the spoil be divided 

l^e you, or perhaps . when he is dis- 

(Tr.) to entice you into a trap. 
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airiongsl. your irx'ii; whou you <;fi[)l.uro lU'W KTrilory, rul il, up 
iiilo allolrnouls for l.lio hoiicrilor l.lio soldiery/’’ 

21 <uhI delii)eral<“ Ix'fore you make? a move. 

32 TTe will <;ou(|uer who lia.s learul, (lu* arlifiee of deviation. 
Such is the art of inatKeiivritig. 

'The Use of Spli’a/C'hapter 13 

1 Sun 'IV,u said: liaising a host of a hundnul thousand men 
and marching tlK*rn gnsit distfinces imtails heavy loss on the 
peoph^ and a drain on tlu^ resources of the State. The daily ex¬ 
penditure will amount to a thousand ourici's of silver. There will 
be commotion at honu' and abroad, and men will drop down ex¬ 
hausted on the highways. As many as .seviui hundred thousand 
families will he imfieded in their labour.^*' 

2 TTostile ai'.ml(>s may fac<> <>ach otluT for years, striving for 
the victory which is diicidiHl in a single day. This being so, to 
remain in ignorance of the enemy’s condition simply because 
one grudges l.he outlay of a hundred ounces of silver in honours 
and mnoluments,"' is thelx'ightof itdiumanily.^'* 

3 On<‘ who acts thus is no leader of men, no present help to 
his .sovendgn, no masler of victory. 

4 'I’hus, whfit (mahles th(^ wise sovtTidgn and the good gen¬ 
eral to strike and cornpu'r, and achieve things beyond the reach 
of ordinary men, is for<‘knowl(xlg('. 

^ Now this foreknowledge cannot be elicited from spirits; 
it cannot he obtained inductively from lixperiencc, nor by any 
deductive! calculation. 

17. I.e., hold the invaded territory by letting the soldiers sow and harvest 

th.6 lamd, 

18. Ihe allu.sion is to an aricuml .system of land-tenure known as the ching 
(or woll fteld) sysKirn, whitrcby sections of land were divided into nine 
equal portions (nisionbling the Chinese character for “well”). The central 

field was reservfjd for tax purposes; individual families held the other eight 
fields. In time of war, one of the eight families was required to furnish a 
soldier for the: army, whih; the other seven contributed to his support. Thus 
the levy of 100,000 men would affect the livelihood of 700,000 families. 

19. I.e., for spies. *1.1 

20. I.e., through accurate intelligence of the enemy’s condition, one is able 
to terminate a war quickly. It is folly to begrudge a comparatively small 
outlay for spies when a long drawn-out war is far more costly. 
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7 Hence the use of spic-s, of wtiorn (,h(.r(. are flyr ,;h,s<io.. 
(i) Local spxesj (a) inward spi(‘.s; f j) converlcd . , ' . V 

doomed spies; (5) survivinf^ spies. ' 

(asco^rtS sKroV!!y»Um'Thk 

'fciula „f ft, 

converted spies, getting hold of tlx* (>ru>my’s spies 
and using them for our ovm purposes ^ ^ 

Smft!’S;^|^p.®““r. thosa who briog b„c* now., 

be more liberally rewarded wl I*'?! T" ■' 

secrecy be preserved. “‘t business shoidd greater 

tuitives?gad“ a -tain in- 

and straightforwariLess?*^^^ “managed without benevolence 
tahi of dSi! report? 

of business. subtle! and use your spies for every kind 
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Introduction to the Book of History 


From 1;li« rcrordad ihra^s, lh(i Cliincsci poople have shwn 

enormous <H)iie<!m and n'spccl for ihcdr own historical past. The 

Book of IHsLory (Shu Ctiing) .Iradilionally ihe eldest of the Five 

Classi(;s was thus a work of high importance. Containing docu¬ 
ments alh'gi'dly dating from the thr(‘(^ (uarliest Chinese dynasties, it 
deals with therm-s common to historical chronicles the world over: 
the deeds of kings and nobles, sacrific<>s to th(. gods, military expe¬ 
ditions, and the organization of gov(>rnment. But it is by no means a 
comprehensive account of early Chinese history. It describes chiefly 
the founders of dynastii's who are invariably pn-semted o.s paragons 
of righteousnes.s ’ and the last of their descendants to hold power- 
who ar(‘ always models of wickialness. Kach document (or book ) 
of th(' Ifistory is a unit in itself; and though the same persons may 
be mentioned in .several documents, th(‘re is no connecting narrative. 

d’h(‘ Book of History is in fact more a treatise, on ethics than a 
work of history in the usual simsic Its account of actual events is 
imiployed largely to s<'t the stage for appropriate moral discour^- 
Historical circumstances are treated not as significant in th. 
selves, but as illustrations of gimeral principles or occasions for 
edifying speeclies. Many of the documents bear such titles as m- 
strurtiols,” “announcement,” or “counsels’ and consist 
of direct speech. They an' in fact didactic pronouncements on the 
subject of proper government, presented as the actual utterances 

History. According to tradition, he selected its 

documents from an original group of 3,^40 and 

for them. But modem scholarship has demonstrated that th 

quarters of the material in this Classic could not have 

Lnfucius’ lifetime; and his connection even with 

dubious. Only about fifteen of the documents 

probably genuine in the sense of having been written shortly after 

10/3 





ih.s'i’ohy 


the .‘Vents l}iey pnrpnrl, i„ reh.ic; .in.l n.nie nf 
farther tfian the iirsl (l(■(■a(les of the Ohou dynasty f heean (('>'! n 7 
Another thirt.M‘n <lo.nm<.nis were wrilfn in tl.e s.‘Ceral e,"n(uri.‘s 
aftei Conluen.s; and the remainder are refri.rd.‘d hy most antiiorh 
tis as forgeries dating (roin the tliird century a.d. 


Introduction to the Canon of Yao 


Chinese tradition asserts that the sage-kings of anti.piity surpassed 

1 of their successors in wisdom itnd bi^ruwohmt ^mv(irnm(‘nt 

accep ed models of kmgly virtue; few extended political discussions 
m China managed to escape the use of th<‘ir names. Begirinirur i„ ihe 

Sof 

g n. Thinkers of .such div.-r.se vi.iwpoints as Mo 'IVn and Men 
«US agreed that the rulers of their owJ time wo Id r fi ^ 
mously by imitating the deds of th.tse form,‘r sovereigns. 

werrS? aL^ient e examph‘S of royal uprightness 

were the ancient emp(>rors Yao and Shun. According lo ih.i tradi- 

ye^rs at thTbe^^’fifty 
tion of the firsfrh”*”® Cfimese history,* just prior to the fouruhn 

t Chinese dynasty, the Hsia (220^“-i 766 n r ) ih<‘rn 

flZrr, fa,™ snil"TT.f' 

«aSrr .fa 

into antiquity, we find . “Kxamining 

was generally accented in TV ’ J^i^ltenticity as a historical source 
g eraiiy accepted in China until quite recent times. 

count begins wi& a^&eato^ people. The usual ac- 

ereigns, eleven Terrestrial SoVereS^’aS^®**^^ Celestial Sov- 

^ting the triad of heaven, eartKjid ^ “m^uman Sovereigns, repre- 

of Yao” (P^o r 4 and the 
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Only in the twentieth century did scholars discover that Yao and 
Shun are purely mythological personages who appeared in Chinese 
legend only shortly before the time of Confucius. Their names are 
not mentioned on any of the genuinely ancient archaeological ob¬ 
jects of the Shang or early Chou period,* or in the Bcmk of Son^Sy 
which is likewise pre-Confucian. Confucius himself in the Analects 
refers to them only obliquely as virtuous rulem of antiquity; he 
nowhere suggests that their conduct should set the standard for 
contemporary governments. But within a century of his death, the 
legend of Yao and Shun had grovm mightily. Its most significant 
aspect—the assertion that Yao and Shun had passed over their own 
sons in order to bec^^ueath the throne to the ablest and most righteous 
man in the kingdom—^is clearly a post-Confucian invention. The 
Analects never mentions it (except in Book XX, a late interpola¬ 
tion), though Confucius could scarcely have ignored a tradition so 
much in accord with his own convictions, if he had known of it. He 
himself never cliallenged the hereditary principle of mlership, 
though this would have been a logical extension of his belief that 
government office should be the reward of merit. Presumably it was 
sufficiently daring for him to suggest even that important officials 
should be chosen without regard for family connections. All avail¬ 
able evidence indicates that in Confucius’ lifetime, as before, high 
offices were handed down in noble families as a matter of course. 

But when educated Chinese came to accept the idea that office 
should be the reward of merit, they needed supporting evidence 
from history. Pointing to ancient precedent was the most compelling 
kind of argument, and the need soon produced the supply. As a by¬ 
product of the intellectual efflorescence of the “Warring States pe¬ 
riod (403-221 B.c.), numerous allegedly ancient documents^ came to 
light. The “Canon of Yao” is a composition of this sort. 'Written in 
the late fifth or tlie fourth century b.c., it is in some respects based 
upon genuine tradition. But the idea that Yao and Shun «lect^ 
their heirs on the basis of merit has no knovm foundation in Mston- 
cal fact. Quite possibly it is a projection of a similar, and mom 
ancient, story told about the founders of the Chou dynasty.** Though 
accepted in China for more than two millennia as an accost of 
real events, the ‘‘Canon of Yao” actually expresses the plitical ideal 
which its authors wished to see established in the future. 

* Traditional dates for the Shang period: B.C.; for the Chon: 

1122-403 B.C. ^ „ 

** See helow, “The ISTumerous Regions, pp. 114-19- 
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FROM TriK CANON OH’ YAO f YAO 7’( i.;n) 

Panl^ 

\ 1 /'*''*('w(‘nrul lliijl.) liu''I'i Yao^'w-i* 

styled Faog-hsiin.’* 1 1<; was n;v<tr(‘M(ial itiU‘llim>|i| t .1 *1 

and thoughtful,- naturally and wiliioui '(In was^sL’ 
cerely courteous, and capable of fall) c<nr,,>h,i„. Th,. LiZ 

fof^Ae “‘'''"'f?!' '■»'<! four quarim 

(Finally), he united and harmonized the rnv.-N,l J 1 

spgtfully the seasons to Ik; observ(.d by the p(H)ple. 

at Yii i commanded the second brother Ifsi (o rc'side 

'T' O.h<.o)'ro: 

Clarendon Press, 1899, PP It ^he 

lator.) ^’P- 38-40 (All pareruhcsos inserU-d by trans- 

IIis^e^CanoJtflhun^"’® versions is the complete “Canon of 

scho^s have asserted that^ nieZ ’^hp^^^^^^ “aT®’ *°"Sb some Chinese 

4. The Hsis and Hos were The Highly Meritorious.” 
commanded to regulate the cakndSoX^f*^ 

for planting and harvesting. determine the proper times 

t. omewhere in eastern China: probably the Shantung peninsula. 
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lh(! irK'diiun Ic-tif'lli, and (,li(> filar*' is in Nian’^; yon may thus <>x 
aclly (lolxn-iriim* mid sprinji;. 'I'h<- people are di.si)er.sed (in the 
fields), and binis and b<‘asls breed atid (:o()ulale,” 

He furlher eommanded tb<f Ibird bro(,b(>r I fsi to reside at 
Naji-ehiao”, (in what was eallecl tli<f Brilliant (iapital), to ad¬ 
just and arrange! the* transformations of th(! snnumtr, ami re¬ 
spectfully to obsttrv*! tli(! (!xac.t litnit (of the! shadow). “The day,” 
(said h<!), “is at its longest, and the star is in Huo";- you may 
thus (!xac.tly df‘t<!rmin(f mid surnmrsr. 'I'he! pefople ani more dis¬ 
persed; ami birds and Ix'asts have; their feathesrs and hair thin, 
and cliangc! tlu'ir c.oats.” 

He s<![)arat<‘ly cornrnamled the second brother Ho to re.side at 
the w(!st, in what was calh!d tlut Dark Vallety, and (there) re¬ 
spectfully to convoy the setting sun, and to adjust and arrange 
the com|)hiting lahours of the autumn. “'Hk; night,” (said he), 
“is of th(! rm'dium hfugth, and the star is in nsui'*;--you may 
thus <!xac.tly d(!t<!rmimi mid autumn. 'I’h*! p<»ph! fwd at ease, 
and f)irds and Ix^asts hav<! their coats in good condition.” 

H<! furtht!r command<fd tlu! third brother Ho to reside in the 
nortlufrn rt'gion, in what was calhfd the Sombre Capital, and 
(th<ir(!) lo adjust and (‘xamine th<! change's of the winter. “The 
day,” (.said h('), “is at its shortest, and the .star is in Mao“;—^you 
may thus (*xac.tly d(!t(irmine tnid winUir. The people keep in 
their houses, and tiu! coals of birds and beasts are downy and 
thick.” 

'I'he 'I’i said, “.Ah! you, I Isis and Hos, a round year consists of 
three hundred, sixty, and six days. Do you, by means of the 
intercalary month, fix lh<! four s<!a.sons, and complete (the 
period of) lh(5 y<!ar. (Th<!reafl(!r), the various officers being 
regulal(!d in actnrdamx! with this, all the works (of the year) 
will be fully performed.” 

6. The star which reaches its higheat altitude at dusk (at a specified sea- 

son and point of obse^rvation). ■ 

7. “Niao" is the general name for the seven constellations belonging to 
the southern quarter (one-fourth) of the moon’s revolution around the 

earth, 

8. In the extreme south of what was then China. 

9. The central constellation of the eastern quarter. 

10. The central constellation of the northern quarter. 

11. The central constellation of the southern quarter. 
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in.sroHY 


3 Ihe Ti said, “Who will search oiii, (for a roati accord- 
tinios, whom I can rai.s(‘ and (anploy?” h’aior rJi’i said 
(Your) heir-soM Oliu is hi{i;hly in(,(>llig(«n(,.” Tlie 'I’i said, “Alas! 
neisinsuiceroatid (jiiarrelsoine: canliedo?” 

Ihe li said, “Who will search oiii, (for in,‘) a man eciual i,o 
the exigency of my affairs?” fhian (,ao said, “Oh! (,h,. tm'riis of 

stale^ThTr‘lis,.lay<.l on a wide 
scale. The Ti said, Alas! wluui all is qni(d, h<! lalks; hut when 

employed, his actions turn out diffenmlly. I hi is resrieclful 
(only) m appearance. See! the floods assail lh(> hea yens!” 

The Ti said, “Ho! (President of) the h’our IVIoum tains,de¬ 
structive in their overflow are the waters of the inundation Xn 
their vast extent they embrace the hills and overto,, the creat 
heights, threatening the heavens with their floods, so |.hat the 
low« people groan and munnurl h Aero .. o,,|,„Me man to 
whom I can assign the correction (of this calamity)?” All (in 
&e court) said, Ah! is there not Kun”?” I’he 'Pi' said “Alas' 

Cw r u President of) the Mountains said, “W(>ll 
ut . Try if he can (accomplish the work).” (Kun) was (>m- 

compiish^d laboured, but the work was unac- 

been^'on^ihfthrrr’ the Four Mom.tains, 1 have 

Deen on the throne seventy years. You cun carry out rny com- 

not the virtue,—I should disgrace your place.” (7’J.e 7’i) said 

W arnfr r -- ret hi "mo 

“There is an unm All (then) said to the Ti, 

Shun of Yu‘=.” ThrTlr WeTTt,*' [‘'"'"I 

said. Yes, I have heard of him. What 

the Jester he recomnwn^^ t>anish as cnminals both Huan-tao and 

minister. Th? fOTff^Lountls°tu^P®®t-s to be the title of the prime 
southern limits of the countrv—enrlnciJ^^ northern, and 

of the prime minister’s authority ^ territory within the sphere 

<.<>» .< f...™ »pe» ... 

from which he came. ^ean Benevolent Sage.” Yii was the place 
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have you to .say about liiru?” 'I’hc* Oliief .said, “.He is the son of 
a'blind niati. His failier wa.s obstinately unj.rindpM; his 
(.slep-)niotber was itisiueer««; bis (half )brother Hsiang was ar- 
rogant. Ib^ has Imkhi able, ('liow(wer), by his filial piety to live 
in harmony with tlu^rn, and to b^ad tlaw) gradually to self- 
governnumt, so that lluy (’no long<!r) i)roc,(s(!d to great wicked- 
ne.ss.” 'I’he 'I’i said, “f will try him; 1 will wive him, and 
thereby his Ixdiaviour with' my two daughters.” (Accord¬ 
ingly) arranged and s(int down his two daughters to the 
north of th(’ Kmu,'" to be wives in fthe family of) Yii. The Ti 
said to them, “Ih; r<!ver<‘nt!” 


Part IP’’ 

2 (Shun) carefully s(it forth the beauty of the five cardinal 
dutie.s, and iho.y came to be (universally) observed. Being ap¬ 
pointed to b(! (»(‘nc!ral Hegidalor, the; affairs of every (official) 
departnuml, w<‘r<i arrang(xl in llu'ir i)roper seasons. (Being 
charg(xl) to r('<-.eiv(( (tla! [)rinc.<‘s) from tlu^ four quarters of the 
land, tlu^y w(‘r(* all d<»c.il<dy subrni.ssive. Ikarig sent to the great 
plains at tin* foot of tlu^ mountains, 'notwithstanding the tempests 
of wind, thund<n-, and rain, la; did not go astray. 

'riu! Ti said, “(iorne:, you Shun. 1 have consulted you on (all) 
affairs and (;xamined your words, and found that they can be 
carried into praclicc;; ' (now) for thre<i years. Do you ascend 
the .seat of the I’i.” Shun wisluxl to decline in favour of some one 
mor<i virtuous, and not to cori.sent to be (Yao’s) successor. On the 
first day of the first month, (how<wer), he received (Yao’s) re- 
tirennmt (from his duties) in th<i Umple of the Accomplished 
.((fV3o.cos*tO')r' 

3 He examined the pearl-adorned turning sphere, with its 
transverse tube of jade, and reduced to a harmonious system 
(the movements of) the Seven Directors.^® 


16. A small stream in Shansi which flows into the Yellow Ihver. 

17. Here begins the “Canon of Shun." Its initial paragraph (here omitted) 
is now known to have been added in the fifth centu^ a.d. 

18. The Accomplished Ancestor was presumably the progemtor of the tarn 

^9. Probably the seven stars of the [constellation of the] Great Bear. (Tr.) 
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Thereafter, h(! .sacrifuKd sjwHually, but willi I,he ordinary 
forms, to God; sacrificed with rewfaetit purity to tii(> Six Hon¬ 
oured Ones^®; offered their apf)roj)rial(^ sacrifices to tfu^ Iiills and 
rivers; and extended his worshif) to tlui host of spirits/* 

He called in (all) the fiv<‘ jade-syjtn[)ols of rank; and when 
the month was over, he gave daily audi<a)c,<‘ to ((.h<! IVesidtait 
of) the Four Mountains, and all the Pastors,*'** (finally) relum¬ 
ing their symbols to the various princes. 

In the second month of the year he mad(! a tour of insp<;ction 
eastwards, as far as T’ai-chung,®* where In; })rt!S(!nted a burnt- 
offering to Heaven, and sacrificed in order to tin* hills and 
rivers. Thereafter he gave audience to the princes of the east. 
He set in accord their seasons and months, and regulated 
the days; he made uniform the standard-tubes, with the meas¬ 
ures of length and of capacity, and the steel-yards; he regulated 
the five (classes of) ceremonies, with (the various) articles of 
introduction,—^the five symbols of jade, the three kinds of silk, 
the two living (animals) and the one dead orit;. As l,o tlu! five 
instruments of rank, when all was over, he rcfUn ru'd tluim. In 
the fifth month he made a similar tour .southwards, as far as 
the mountain of the south,*^ where he ob.serv(fd tlu; sanu; cere¬ 
monies as at T’ai. In the eighth month h(^ made! a u»iir wtssl- 
wards, as far as the mountain of the W(!St, where Ik; did as be¬ 
fore. In the eleventh month he made a tour northwards, as far 
as the mountain of the north, where he observesd th<; sanru! c.oxe- 
monies as in the west. He (then) returned (to the capital), went 
to (the temple of) the Cultivated Ancestor,*® and sacrificed a 
single buU, 

In five years there was one tour of inspection, and there were 

20. Probably spirits who were believed to rule over certain natural phe- 
nomena. ^ 

of a ^^rei^*^*^^ describes Shtui as exercising the religious prerogatives 

people,” meaning the princes of the 
Yanous states. ^ 

teu^d^of marking the 

24, The southern boundary of the country, etc 

“Accomplished Ancestor” mentioned 


K'HOWr TltK CANON OF TTAO (yAO TIEN) II3 

four a[)[«^i«nui<'.(‘s of llic princes al cxmrt. They gave a report (of 
lli(>ir govcrntncnlj in words, wliicli was clearly tested by their 
works. Tlaiy r<'c.(‘iv<id chariots and robes according to their 

It<5 division (of the land) into twelve prov- 

mc(^s, raising altars upon twedve^ hills in thena. He (also) deep- 
mod the riv(u-s. 

Ho (exhibited Tto ttu^ pc'ophO the statutory punishments, en- 
acting hanishriKoit as a mitigation of the five (great) inflic- 
tions““; with th(^ whi[) to l)(! employed in the magistrates’ courts, 
the stick to tai em|)loy<^(l in schools, and money to he received 
for redcamiable offenuxes. Inadvertent offences and those which 
could be asc.ribed to misfortune were to be pardoned, but those 
who transgr<‘ss<'d prc^surnptuously and repeatedly were to be 
punislual with d<>ath. “1 .(ft me be reverent! Let me be reverent!” 
(he said to hirnscflf.) “T .(ft com[)assion rule in punishment!” 

Tfe l)anished th(f MinisUfr of Works to Yii island^^ confined 
Iluan tao on mount Lh’ung;^* drove (the chief of) San-miao^ 
(and his people) inlo San wevi,-'"* and kept them there; and held 
Kim a prisoiH'r till (h'ath on mount These four criminals 

being thus dealt with, all under heaven acknowledged the jus¬ 
tice (of Slum’s administration). 

4 AfUfr twenty (fight yi'ars the Ti I Yao] deceased, when the 
peotile mourned for him as for a parent for three years. Within 
the four seas all the (fight kinds of instruments of music were 
slopped and huslu'd. On the first day of the first month (of the) 
rufxt y(far, Shun w(fnt to (the temple of) the Accomphshed An- 

36 Tho five pimishmiints wore branding on the forehead, cutting off the 
nose, cutting off the foot, castration, and death. 

37. In the north, not far from modern Peking. 

38. In ihi! far south (Hunan). emTiracine- narts of 

39. San-miao was a territory m southern China emhracmg parts 

Hupei, Hunan, and Kiangsi. a name in the 

30. San-wei was a district around a mountain of the same name 

extreme west (Kansu). 

ll: fe.!irgteming jointly Yao for tw^ight^^^^^^ 

Lcame ruler in his own right. Tradition holds that he reigned 

tional fifty years. 



Introduction to 'rfu* Nurti(*r(>trs Ih^fjans 


“The Numerous Regions” (To Fari^) is on(‘ of lh(‘ fifteen g,(‘nuin(‘ly 
pre-Confucian documents of llu^ Book of History. WritUoi not long 
after the events it describes, it dc'als witfi IIh* (ihou (*on(jii(‘st of the 
Shang state (traditional date: 1122 Th(* (Uions a ndatively 

uncultured people from the west of China had overtlirown the 
Shangs by means of superior military f)row(^ss. d 1 iey now fae<‘d 
the much more difficult task of consolidating tlndr rnh' ov(‘r a popu¬ 
lation more civilized than th(‘rns(‘lv(vs which n^scmUHl Its jKjIitical 
subjection. The object of “The Nurncu’ous Ih^gpons” is ch»arly to 
justify the Chou conquest oven,' the Shang staU*; its thesis is that this 
victoiy conformed to a Mgluir law of 1 


xxx Lilia i^anu 


the Book of Historjr) there appc'urs for the firsl, (,i(»i<‘ in Chinese 
literature the famous theory of the Mandate of I leaven, Aeeordirifr 
to this theory—later given wide nirreney by Meric.hi.s and hnplieitly 
accepted by Chinese sovereigns until t.h(‘ pres('n(, century tlie right 
to nde is conferred by Heaven. Becan.se I leav(‘ti f»ref<‘i's virtin* to vie(‘, 
it will withdraw its mandate from an evil nd(T and (nsstow it upon 
one more worthy. Thus the mt^rti exislener; of a well fiirnn,inning 
state proves that the reigning dynasty holds the Mandate of I Ieav(m; 
Its overthrow demonstrates that it has lost Ileavcm’s favor. In ac¬ 
cordance with this concept, “The Numerous Regions” paints th<! 
last of the Shang kings in the darkc-st possihh^ hues, e.oni,resting 
sharply with the alleged modesty and forb(>aranee of th(^ Chou 
conqueror. Moreover, its account of thv. Shang dynasty’s pirwious 
conquest of Ae Hsia (1766 b.c.)— an (went of doublfid historicity 
wtuch the Chous quite possibly invented—(fstablishcss a pr<i(;<id(mt 
for the Chou overthrow of the Shang. Like th(( final Shang sov¬ 
ereign thelast of the Hsia is described as utterly evil and depraved; 
fterefore Heaven transferred its mandate to Kings Wen and Wu, 
the founders of the imperial Chou house. * 


actuSl^eroL"^^il mentioned together, King Wen 
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In ihii <H‘ril,uri<‘S of ('-hoii rulo* it, was assiim<id that both the 

jfsias and lfi<‘ Shatif's find Kov<-rn«‘d the eotiro area of Chmeso cm- 
li/.alion whiofi in ifioso 'lays tn<>ant Uk- north China plain.t But 
wiicilH-r a llsia dynasty over oxi.stod at all is (juestionahlo; and its 
I„ul<‘d siacisssor; iho Sharif.;, '••■rtainly never fiehl sway over more 
[han a small area of ,.res<mt <lay Honan and Shansi provinces, fhe 
rhou rulers wen- the first to orf^ani/e a larger area of China through 
the delemition of authority to feudal vassals. By Confucius’ time the 
oiithoriiv of If"* <uH|>oror had long since declined, and the 

origins of the dynasty were largely forgotten. The myth arose that 
until the r(>cerit disord(‘rs all of Cdiina had been ruled by a single 
dvnasiy and that the Mandate of Heaven applied to the entire 
country! I'iver since, in periods of political fragmentation as well as 
of union, tfi<‘ Chine.se liave regarded the unity of their country 
under a single government as the natural and rightful state of 

affairs. 

*Tt.A rtioii era Is usually eon.sidered to have ended in 4<53 with the 
borinning of the “Warring Slates” period. But a small Chou state, ruled by 
the descendants of the former emperors, persisted until 256 b.c. •, 

I rn ■ cAiiiti of die Yatielze Kiver remained a largely uncultivated wilder- 
S'on.H d>o the north by harbariL in the Six Dynasties 

|)(‘rk)d ( a . i ). 2U2 

h’BOM ’TUC NIJMCBOUS lU'XHONS (TO FANG) 

t Tn the fifth month, on iho day Ting-hai, the king arrived 
from Yen,' and (•■anie to (Hao), the honoured (capital of) Chou. 
The duke of Chouf' said, “'I’ho king .speaks to the following ef¬ 
fect- ‘ITo! I make an announcement to you of the fwr sta es, 
and the numerous (other) regions. Ye who were the officers and 

Pram Tfe- S«mv/ Hook, of China, Part I, The Shu King (also knovm as 
1. Yen was an area of the northeast (north Shansi and souto Manm^ ; 

ancient 'worthy. He was a brother oi Hmg vv , newlv con- 

China. WhenVu died, leaving only a “^.^i Xir aS’ante ^fcC 

to his nephew, the legitimate heir. 
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people of the prince of Yin,'* T have (hfall. very l<‘iiifail.ly as re¬ 
gards your lives, as ye all know. You kef.l. rec.koning greatly on 
(some) decree of Heaven,'' and did nol, lua-p wil.h |KTpet.nal awe 
before your thoughts (llu! f)re,s(irval,ioii of) your- .sac.rinc(!,s.« 

“‘God® sent down correction on Hsia,''' hnl, tin; sovc^rcdgn** 
(only) increased his luxury and sloth, and woidd not sneak 
kindly to the people. He showed himself dissohile and dark, and 
would not yield for a single day to tln^ hs-idings of (;od: ’ this 
is what you have heard. He kept reckoning on tin; dec.n^e of God 
(in his favour), and did not cultivate the rncarns foi- the fX'ople’s 
support. By great inflictions of punishment also h(^ increas(i(l the 
disorder of the states of Hsia. The first cause (of his cwil course) 
was the internal misrule, which made? him unfit l,o dcial w<‘ll 
with the multitudes. Nor did he endemvour to find and (>m|)loy 
men whom he could respect, and who miglit (liHj)lay a g<(nerous 
kindness to the people; but when' any of tla; p(!oj)|(> of Hsia 
were covetous and fierce, he daily honourc'd liunn, and (hey 
practised cruel tortures in the cities. Heavc'n on this so.ight a 
(true) lord for the people, and mad<> its distingiii.sh<>d and 
favouring decree light on T’ang the Successful, who t)unished 
and destroyed the sovereign of Hsia. H(>av(>n’s refusal of its 
favour (to Hsia) was decided. The righteous rm'i, of your 
numerous regions were not permiued to contiruu' long in lludr 
posts of enjoyment, and the many officcn-.s whom H.s’ia’s (last 
sovereign) honoured were unable intelligcnitly to maitKain tlx- 
p^ple m the enjoyment (of their lives), bul,; on (he c.ontrary 
aided one another m oppressing them, till of tlx^ hundred way.s 
ot securing (prosperity) they could not promole (one). 

Shang rx'opt,.. Tt»> word 
withdraw support from a long-established 

8 . Chieh, the last Hsia monarch, famed for his extreme wickedness. 
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“in l.hn in<l(*(Ml of I ’arig l,h(^ Successful, il was because 
he was lh(‘ chuic(‘ of your uurn(‘ruus n^gious that he superseded 
TIsia, aud l)<‘< aru(» t.h<'' lord uf Uu‘ Ife paid careful atten¬ 

tion to th(^ (‘sseutial virtue (of a .sov(‘reifi;n), in order to stimulate 
tlu^ [)<*opl(^ aud llu^y on duur part irnitaled him and were stimu¬ 
lated. hVoru him dowti lo Ti Yi,'^ tlu^ sovereigtis all made their 
virtues illustrious, and wc^rc* cautious in the use of punishments; 

thus also (vx<‘rcising a stimulating influence (over the people). 
When tlK^y, having (^xamiruHl tlu' evidence in criminal cases, 
put to dc'ath thos<* (diargc'ahle with many crimes, they exercised 
the sanui irifhumcci; and they did so also when they liberated 
those who w<u’e not ptirposely guilty. But when the throne came 
to your (last) sovr;r('ign, ho could not with (the good will of) 
your nunuu’ous rc^gions contimu^ in the enjoyment of the favour¬ 
ing d(icre(^ of lT(iav(vn,’ 

2 “Oh! the king spe^aks lo the following effect:—‘I announce 
and declare* to you of the numerous regions, that Heaven had 
no s(d: pur|)OS(^ to do away with the sovereign of Hsia or with 
the soven^ign of Yin. But it was tlu^ case that your (last) ruler, 
being in possession of your numerous regions, abandoned him¬ 
self to gre^at <*xc(*ss, and n^ckoiied on the favouring decree of 
Heaven, rrudeing trifling (excuses for his conduct. And so in the 
case of th<* (last) HOYoroign of Hsia; his plans of government 
w<^^^ not of a t(md<uicy to secure his enjoyment (of the king¬ 
dom), and Ilea veil sent down ruin on him, and the chief of die 
territory (of Shang) put an end (to the line of Hsia). In truth, 
the last sovereign of your wShang was luxurious to the extreme 
of luxury, whihi his plans of government showed neither purity 
nor progrciss, and thus Heaven sent down such ruin on 

“ The wise, through not thinking, become foolish, and the 
foolish, by thinking, become wise. Heaven for five years waited 
kindly, and forbore with the descendant (of T’ang), to see U He 
would indeed prove himself the ruler of the peopk, ut ere 
was nothing in him deserving to be regarded. Heaven then 
sought among your numerous regions, making a ^eat mpres- 
sion by its terrors to stir up some one who would look (rev¬ 
erently) to it, but in all your regions there was not one deserv- 

9. Ti Yi, the next-to-last ruler of the Hsia line. 
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ing of ils favouring n'gard. i.l,<.,-<• wor<‘ ilu> kinus <,r o„r 

Chou, who (rcalud well lJu> nnd(i(ud(.s of ||„. p.-oplc, a„(| w,w 
able to sustain (,ho hiirdon of virtuous (govcnuuont). 1’|,ov 
could preside over fall M>rvires loj sf.iriis and lo I |,>av(‘u 
Heaven thereupon nistnicti'd us, and iiirri'ased our exe(>|lenc<' 
made choice ol us, and gave ns (lie d(“( re(‘ of Yin lo rule <ivr>r 
your numerous regions. 

f. t (iresunie lo niak(> (tiassej .uatiy declara¬ 

tions? I have dealt v(>ry leinVndy as regards the livns of von 
the people of these four stales. Why do you not show a sin'cere 
and generous obedience in yonr nmm^vous ivgions? Why do you 
not aid and co-operate with tJie kings of our Chou, In sisaire 
^ enjoyment of Heaven’s favouring decree? Yon „ow still 
dwell m your dwellings, and cullivale you,- fields; why <|o you 
not obey our kings, and consolidate the d(>cree of H,>aveu? Tlie 
pths which you tread are continually those of disipiielude- ■■ 
have you m your hearts no love for yourselves? do y,!,, ,,-fuse so 
greatly to acquiesce ni (he ordiiiaiuie of Heaven? do yo„ iri 
flmgly reject that decree? do you of younscdviss inn-sui^ unl-iwri.l 

mZcm.'lir' h'™'’'’' .V"IU I'ml 

cnier criminals}.—! have done .so twice ami for three lioa.s B„, 

StZw z ... > 1.™ 

you to Zth T- X* -^‘^vere fiunislnneuts, and put 

attain to the discharirif"'’ ! 

«e) as. Sr ' IZLfr ; SSSSZSS 

I’resumably this refars tn ‘‘TSa 

oAer document of the Book of^iWv a ,4“«°««cement” (Ta Kao), an- 
Chourule. ^ History dating from the early decades of 
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be harmonious. Want of concord in your families (arises from 
the want of it in your conduct);—strive to be harmonious. 
When intelligence rules in your cities, then will you be proved 
to be attentive to your duties. Do not be afraid, I pray you, of the 
evil ways (of the people); and moreover, by occupying your 
offices with a reverent harmony you will find it possible to 
select from your cities individuals on whose assistance you can 
calculate. You may thus long continue in this city of Lo,^^ 
cultivating your fields. Heaven will favour and compassionate 
you, and we, the sovereigns of Chou, will greatly help you, and 
confer rewards, selecting you to stand in our royal court. Only 
he attentive to your duties, and you may rank among our great 
officers.’ 

“The king says, ^Oh! ye numerous officers, if you cannot ex¬ 
hort one another to pey a sincere regard to my charges, it wiM 
further show that you are unable to honour your soverei^: and 
all the people will (also) say, “We will not honour Mm. Thus 
will ye be proved slothful and perverse, ^eatly disobedieiit to 
the royal charges. Throughout your numerous regions you wiM 
bring on yourselves the terrors of Heaven, and I will then in¬ 
flict on you its punishments, removing you far from your 
coxmtry.’ 

5 “The king says, ‘I do not (wish to) make these many 
declarations, but it is in a spirit of awe that I lay my coinmmdi 
before you.’ He further says, ‘You may now make a ^ 

ginning. If you cannot reverently realize the harmony [which 
I enjoin), do not (hereafter) murmur against me. 


11. The wording seems to mdicate lhat the ajmoimcemmt was made m IjO: 
some critics W argued that was the -honoured capit^ of 

tence of the dociuneS. However tihat may the Chou ralem ^ 

descendants of the Shang kings as riders of the region of Sang “ 

thus enabling^m to continue the sacrifices to therr ancestors. 


Introduction to the Spring and Autumn Annals {CKun 
CKiu) and the Tso Commentary {Tso Chuan) 


The first professional historians in China lh(^ shih sorilxis and 
chroniclers at the various state courts. Inscriptions on arcliaoological 
objects suggest that their functions evolvcid out of st:or(;-k(i(!ping at 
the archery contests, which were a favorit(> diversion among the 
nobility of feudal times. Subsequently the.s(i same officials became 
associated with divination—the selection of lucky days for und(‘r- 
takirig particular activities—by being assigrunl to r<;cord significant 
predictions. The shzh was a sort of .seer, an advisor to ilu! ruh-r wlio 
illustrated his advice by refenmee to historical pr(!C(?dent. As the 
states expanded and interstate ndations b(K:am<( more comj)l(>x, a 
permanent record of diplomatic transactions also became nec(‘ssary. 
The shih—vfho as a scribe was pre.sent at offizaal me(M.irigs kept 
records of such proceedings. Eventually it became! cusUunary in the 
various states to keep systematic ai^counts, arranged by day and year 
of all the events which the gow'rnrnents considered' worth remem’ 
bei^; and permanent officials were' appoint(!d l,o look aft(!r tb<! 
archives. By the eighth century b.c. and piirhaps evzai before!, at beast 
some of the Chinese courts maintained negular chronicles; appar¬ 
ently most of them did so eventually. Today thee only such ebron- 
icles still extant come from Ch’in (the state which first unified 
China) and from Confucius’ native state of Lu, together with frag- 
wo^^ chronicle preserved through quotations in other 

works. Most of die rest disappeared in the book-burning of 

tbfrv-’ individual states which 

trie On m emperor had so recently destroyed. 

auSL”^bSf Ch’iu)-“spring and 

vear— is th f ^n abbreviated reference to the four seasons of the 

caUv sionifi 3 year-by-year account of politi- 

3 &e oA?r? but in many 

itstame to ST" B.c. hiis book gavl 

?m3Tand with which it deals (the so-called 

prmg and Autumn period), and with its commentaries has exer- 
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cis(!d a profound Inflinoirc upon all .subs(><pi<>nl, Ghiri<(So historical 
writing. All<‘g<idly cottipilcd by Confucius hiinwdf, it was gnsatly 
rovcrod by the Confucian scbottl and rais<‘d to Classic, status in Han 
times. Dry and la<onic in slyl<s often nearly uriintelligibhi in its 
brevity, tiiis c.bronic.b' in itself provides Um dues as to why it was 
held iri such (‘Ste<‘in. 'I’o all iippeararuais it is mtsrely an outline ac¬ 
count of diplomatic, exchanges, important battle.s, state marriages, 
court rituals, and occasional natural <iV(‘nts suc.h as floods, eclipses, 
or all<(g<ally sup<‘rnatural portents. But the pnwumption that Con¬ 
fucius must hav<> had good reason for devoting his attention to this 
book gav<! ri.s<! to an enormous (‘xc'gfdical tradition. Generations of 
Chint^se sc.holars ponal ov<‘r tlu^ text of th(* AtwiclISj seeking through 
analysis of its exatu, wording, inclusions, or omissions to determine 
Confucius’ suppos(!d judgment about the evtmts it relates. Most of 
these int<‘rf)r<(tations art* patcaitly forced; often they are also self¬ 
contradictory. But it is conc<■ivabl(^ that they drew upon an interpre¬ 
tative tradition ac.l.ually going back to Confuems. Though it is un¬ 
likely that Confucius had anything to do with compiling the An¬ 
nals, h<; may possibly have us<al it as a t(ixt to illustrate his views on 
political (norality. Occasional r(d<‘re.nces in th<! Mencius and else- 
wherc^ sngg<*sl that its conritation with Conlucius is not entirely a 

later invention. . 

Such was tlu! reputation of the Annals that an ancient work of 
cjuiUi s<*parat<‘ origin was <aist in th<i form of an explanation of it. 
This was tlui V'.vo ('omrnenlary (Tso (Ihuan) —today the principal 
source for the Spring and Autumn p(*riod of Chinese history. Tlie 
Tso Commmlary is a c.ompilation of miscellaneous materials which 
in (dha-.t fill out tlu- ban; bomas of the Annals, providing much back¬ 
ground informaf.ion and rehwant d(!tail. The text is arranged to cor¬ 
respond with th(! ridgns and year-periods of the dukes of Lu—a 
procedure which frecpumtly interrupts the continuity of narration. 
However, som<! of th(! entricfs have no corresponding passage in the 
Annals, just as certain paragraphs of the Annals lack any com¬ 
mentary in the 7'so—indicating that originally the two works were 

not related, . 

The traditional author of the Tso Commentary is one Tso Oh m- 
ming, of whom nothing whatever is known except his name, ut 
scholars generally agree that the work attributed to him was put to 
gether mainly in the third century b.c., with a few sectiras being 
added in early Han times. Like the Book of History, the Tso Com¬ 
mentary consists very largely of conversations and speeches w ic 
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—with their rhythmic and formal ,si,yl(> ami obvious Oorifucian 
moralizing—arc cbrnrly no more than ‘lii.crary I'iciions, Iti couirust 
to the History, the Tso also contains narrativ(> passages of con,shier- 
able length, which make it the old(sst work of this type in Cliim'se 
literature. This narrative portion- though employed l,y ||„, 
pilers mainly to .set the same for iIk! .speeches is actually much 
older, and of far greater historical importance. Amdysis of its 
archaic style and vocabulary has shown strong aflhiili(-s f)etw(‘<m it 
and the bronze inscriptions dating from th(‘ (?arly and niiddh^ Chou 
period. Scholars have accordingly concluded that tln^ Tso rmrrativc 
—despite some reworking by later editors - is by origin a genuine 
product of pre-Confucian times. 


The Spring and Autumn period was an age of continual armed 
conflict, and the Tso Commentary is justly famous for its descrip¬ 
tions of warfare. However, its battl(> scenes gfnnvrally focus on the 
deeds of individual heroes rather than the broad sweep of the fight- 
1^. For the most part, much more attention is paid to tin- ttnutara- 
tions and discussions before the battle and to the fate of the partici¬ 
pants afterward than to the action itsidf. War in thos<- times was 
Still m many respects a knightly sport --an opportuni ty to d.unon- 
strate individual courage and skill. Hostilities wen* conducted ac- 
cordmg to a code of conduct respected by both sides. 'Hu' gcmtleman- 
sotdier did not massacre noncombatants, strike ebbrnly num or kill 
opponents already woundedj he comsidenul it unfair to employ de¬ 
ceptive tactics or lay ambushes. Long campaigns w.u-(, rarV; most 
issues were decided by a single batthc 'I'ypically, the two opposing 
ar^es encamped opposite one another and waU^l for seveml days 
lerl?' conducted sacrifia^s and the diviners studied 

ag«ed-upon moment for action arrived, the; 

confusiKl hand-to- 

siSliS Ilf quUMy. Th<^ stronger 

2 sW ? opponents’ formations, killed those who still 

toriru^.nl^ remainder for a short distance. The vic- 

3 tfd tV Victory was not 

0^ to if his enemy 

impirdbv^? t 

imposed by the victor upon the vanquished. 

less con^ant^tl^^'^^ ™ Spring and Autumn period was more or 

ticipants Onlv^h’^^''T' ® Par¬ 

ticipants. Only the rulers of states, their nobles, and their feudal re- 
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t;ain<‘rs in a< Inal cnuibat; l.hc» poasant rmisj?cs warn not di¬ 

rectly aflVc t(‘d. 'rii<‘ poM'nlial ferocity of battle was r<‘8tricted by a 
primitive Imolopj. ArmamcnH. was rudimenlary. 'Fhe nobles and 
tb(iir principal naaimn-s carri<Kl shields of bamboo or oxhide; the 
main body of soldi<'ry wor<^ padd(‘d jackets. weapons of war 
werci da^’^*'<n's and sliort, brorr/e tipped swords, suppl(;mented by 
hookir^)^ and cuttin^^' blad<‘S. Wlnm iron w(‘aponry came into general 
use al)out 400 tin* <n*a of knightly warfare came to an end. The 
conflicts of th(‘ (‘nsuing Warring StaU^s p(iri()d (403-221 b.c.) bore 
a professional (diara(i(‘r (|uiU‘ fon^ign to t,h(^ warfare of the Spring 
and Autumn: batth^s w<*n‘ mor<‘ complex, h‘ss localized, and more 
de8tructiv<‘. 

The (.^hin(\s<‘ hav<‘ rtcwcT rc^ganh^l history as a recital of facts for 
their own salu^ Th<^ 7’.vo ('ortirrwntary provides not only an invalu¬ 
able fund of information on th(^ Spring and Autumn period; it is 
also a (dassic illustration of knightly ethics. Taking the stark out¬ 
line of fact or leg(m(l, it snppH(‘S appropriate moral interpretations. 
According to th(^ 7 \vo, history is the anuia for the demonstration of 
et}iif:al j[)rinciph*s. Higlnoous conduct brings reward, while defiance 
of prof)ri<‘ty imwitably n‘sult,s in failure, dims war must be justi- 
rH‘d if it is to HiHX iHHb gcmconls should bc‘ h^ss concerned with purely 
military qm^slions than with the* (‘thical imperatives governing a 
situation. Implicit in this all,itud(‘ is thc^ assumption that history is 
not the jjrodm.t of imp(‘rsonul fac.tors, but of conscious decisions by 
human ar tors who ar*(‘ r<‘sponsibl(^ for thdr deeds. This presumed 
corndation h(*tw<N*n int<‘ntions and results sc^rvcis to give history its 
moral significan< <‘. lli<^ Tso (Umiment ary is a monument to the Con- 
fucian conviction that c'thics and politics arrj inseparable, and that 
history is a series of moral (‘xarnpb'S for the instimction of humanity. 


fr.o:m tuk sirring and autumn annals 
(ch’un ch’iu) 


Duke Hsuan, Year XU 


[Duke Hsiian of Lu reigned from 607 to 590 b.c. The following 
seven paragraphs constitxxtc the complete text for the twelfth year of 


From The Chinese Classics, VoL V, Part I, The CUun^^ew, with the Tso 
Chuen, trans. by James Legge, Hongkong: Lane, Crawford & Co.; London. 
Trubner & Co., 1872, p. 316. (Words added by translator are indicated by 
parentheses; words added by present editors appear in square brackets.) 
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his reign (596-5()5 u.c.)- hi slyh', conli'ni,, and lengiii, “Year XII” is 

typical of the eruries in lh(> as a whole. I 

1 In the duke’s twelfth year, in spring, therti was th<« burial of 

dmoLirig of (Jh’oo. 

2 Theviscountof Ch’u laid siege to (the capital of; Oheng. 

3 In summer, in the sixlii month, on (tlm day | T-rnou, Jlsfin 

Lin-fu of Chm led a force, and fought with the viscount 
of Ch’u at Pi, when the army of Chin was disgracefully 

defeated. 

4 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

5- In winter, in the twelfth month, on [the day] Mou-yin, the 
viscount of Ch’u extinguished Hsiao. 

6 An officer of Chin, one of Sung, one of Wei, and one of Ts’ao 

made a covenant together at Ch’ing-ch’iu. 

7 An amy of Sung invaded Ch’en, (but) a body of men from 

Wei relieved It 

PROM THE TSO COMMENTARY (tSO CHUAN) 
Duke HsUan. Year XU 

[The small state of Cheng, in central China, wa.s tlu' victim of its 

s'JiesTSe two of ib<. most powerful 

Chin an^ChwT^i'’*'northwe.st, Ch’u in the south. Both 
^nm and Ch u wished to make Chong tlieir va.ssal, while Chem. 

maintain its independence by playinr off iis iwo e-rcit 
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COMMENTARY TO PARAGRAPH 2 

... In spring, the Yiscount of Ch’u had held the capital of 
Cheng in siege for seyenteen days, when the people divined 
whether it would be well for them to accept conditions of peace, 
but the answer was not fayourable. They then divined whether 
they should weep in the grand temple, and bring forth their 
chariots into the streets (f. probably, to be ready for remov¬ 
ing where Ch’u might direct); and the reply was favourable. 
The people of the city then made a great weeping, and the keep¬ 
ers of the parapets all cried aloud, so that the viscount of Chh 
withdrew his men, till the p'^ple repaired the wall. He then ad¬ 
vanced and renewed the siege, when the place was reduced at 
the end of three months. He entered the city by the Huang gate, 
and proceeded to the principal street, where he vras met by the 
earl of Cheng, with his flesh exposed, and leading a sheep. "‘Un¬ 
cared for hy Heaven,” said the earl, could not serve your lord- 
ship, and aroused your anger, till it has been discharge upon 
my city. The offence is all mine; and I dare do nothing now 
but wait for your commands. If you carry us away to the south 
of the [Yangtze] Kiang, to occupy the land by the shores of the 
sea, be it so. If you take the State and give it to some other as its 
ruler, to whom I shall be as in the position of a handmaii be it 
so. If you kindly regard former relations of friendship between 
our States, and . . . you do not extinguish our altars, so that I 
may change my course, and serve your lordship equally with 
the governors of the nine (new) districts [which you have estab¬ 
lished), that will be your kindness., and it is my desire, but it is 
what I do not dare to hope for. I have presumed to disclose to 
you aU my heart; your lordship will take your measures ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

His attendants urged the wscount not to grant -.the earls 

request), urging that, ha^^g got the State, he ought not to for¬ 
give him; hut the king replied, ‘'“Since the ruler of Cheng can 
humble himself thus, he must be able to secure the faith of tes 
people; how can I hope to obtain the State?" With this he retirwt 
30 li and granted peace. . . . 
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OIMMENTART TO PARAGRAPH 3 

In suBuna-, in the 6th month, the armies of Chin (marched 
to) reheve Cheng. . . . 

- . - When they reached the [Huang] Ho, they heard that 
Cheng had made peace vrith Ch’u, and Hsiin Lin-fu [commander 
of the Chin army of the centre] wished to return, saying, “We 
are t(» late for the relief of Cheng; what will be the use now of 
perilling the lives of our people? Let us wait till Ch’u has retired, 
and then make a movement (against Cheng) 

Shih Hui [coriander of the Chin first army] approved of 
this view, and said. According to what I have heard, military 
ent^rizes should be undertaken only when there is an oppor- 
tnmty of pr^uting them with advantage. An enemy who 
trvat^ without changing, kindness in his virtue, justice in 
punishments, the ordering of his government, the right regu¬ 
lation of different affairs, and the statutes and rules of his State 
IS not to be contended with; it is not against such an one that we 

Now when the army of Ch’u pun¬ 
ned Cheng, there was anger because of [Cheng’s] double deal- 
^d compasnon wh^ the earl [of Cheng] humbled Hmself. 
w?? ^jNted from (Ch’u), (the viscount [of Ch’u]) 

tf u ® punishment in 

toe attack of revolt; there was the kindness of virtue in the 

sub^ssion. Both these things were showm 

of tke fatigue and tml people have not complained 

its travelW merchants hn<=Kar.^° ^ accordmg to its system, 

and nation- 

fered with, arid the fnetry, j cwupations mjunously inter- 
^th one^i " t ‘^bariot-men act in h£mony 

dering of affaim. is avoided in its or- 

Further), when Wei Go bererr,^ ^ 1 ,- 1 : • • 

the fet statutes of Ch’u When t>ie “uuster, he selected 

toen of the, right kmi on ett ^ “arching, the (foot- 

ngM teep on either side of the chariot, Ld those of 
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tho <|i<c>sl. of f,^rass and riisficss. fx^arors of tho sUmd- 

ards . . • k('0[) in advaiKX', lookitif' ont. anxiously l.hal noliiirifi; 
occur for wfiich tlicu-o is nol, proparalion. 'Mui l.roo|)S in I, he 
ccnlTC arc r<>ady I.0 acl, as occasion may nHjiiirc, whih; Ixdiind 
them is Ifui sl.ren{!;l.li of lla; army, 'flui dilhinail officcirs moves 
according (.0 lius signals displayesl, and Uus ordesring of lh<s army 
is resady for any emesigcncy, without sfascial orders for it Ix'ing 
given. Thus is (ih’n ahhs to c.arry out its statutes. 

(Lastly), Wlum tlu; viscount of Lh’u raisess individuals to 
office, they an? of I, he? same? surname? with fnmse?lf, che),se?n frem 
amemg his re‘lative?s, anel of e)the?r surname?s, cho.sen frejm the 
old se?rvanls of the? States But e)rfie;e?s are? give?n with duo re?spe?ct 
to the? ne?e;e?ssary epi;difie,ations, .-mel re?warels jire confcrre?d ac- 
coreiing te> tfie? se?rvie?e? pe?e'fe)rme?el, wfiile? at the? same? time addi* 
tiemal kinelne?ss is sheewn te? the? age?el. Strauge?rs re?e;(?ive gifts, and 
enjejy various e?xe?m|)tie)ns. ()ffie-,e>rs iinel the? e-,e)mmon pe?ople have 
diffe?re?nt elre*sse?s te> elistinguish the?m. 'I'he ne)f)le? have? a defined 
standard etf he)nour; the? me?an have? to e-,om[.ort the?mse?lve?s ac- 
coreling te) dirfe?re>nt elcgr(?e‘s. d’lms are? the? rule?s e)f propriety ob- 
serve?d in Lh’u. 

Ne)W why sheudel we- eut(?r e)n a struggle with a Stale which 
thus rnanife'sls kineine*ss, e?arrie?s out justice?, pc?rfe?cls its govern- 
me?nt, time?s its unde?rtakings, le)lle)ws its statule?s, anel obse?rves 
so aelmiraldy the? rui<?s of [)re)prie?ty? do aelvanex? when you see 
advane-,e? is possible-, and withelraw in fae-.e e)f diffie-.ullies, is a good 
way e)f me)ving an army; te) absorb we?ak Slale?s, and attack those 
that are? wilfully blinel, is a ge)e)el rule e)l war. Do you for ffie 
pre.sent e)rele?r your army ae-.e'.eerdingly, anel follow that maxim. 
The?re? are? e)the?r State?s that are? we?ak anel wilfully blind; why 

mustye)u de?al with Oh’u, (<»s if it we?re? so) ? ... 

Hsien Hue) [assistant to lin-fu | then said, “This counsel is 
not good. Ohin e)blaine?d the? le?fidership of the States by the 
prowe?ss e)f its <)rmie?s emd the strength of its leaders. But now it 
is losing the? State?s, and its strength cannot be spoken of. If, 
when the? e?ne?my is be?fe)re? us, we do not follow him, we carmot 
be said to have prowess. If we are to lose our chief place among 
the States, the best thing we can do is to die. Moreover, we 
marched out with our armies in array; if, because the enemy is 
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strong, wa ralira, wa sholl nol. Ix' nian. 'f'„ with „„r rular’s 

charge to a comniarul in tli<> army, and In and with not hainy a 
inan;---you all may play that [)<u't, hut I will not do so.” Upon 
this with (tha (wation of) th(> army of tin* ((>n(ra (mnh'r his 

command), luicrossed th(( f fo. 

Han Chiiah | marshal of th((host| said to llsiin Uin fu “Ifsicm 
Huo with his portion of tin; army has commitind a grav(‘ of- 
fence. But you are commandar in chi(*f; who.s<' ol'hmaa is it 
that the generals do not olxy yoiir orders? You have- lost our 

*'»«'• that army, your offancx- 
Will indeed be heavy;- you had bcaua* advance. If (,h(‘ affair do 
not prove successful, ihora will ha others to share- the* blame 
Will It not be better for you to Ix-ar tlu! blame as om* of six than 
to bear it alone?” 

The whole army then crossed the Ho. 

(In the meantime), ITsu-po of Ch’u' drove |his subonlinatel 
Yueh-po, with She-.shu on the right of the chariot, to flout and 
provoke the army of Chin. ITsu-po said, “I have lu-ard that wlum 
an army is flouted, the driver urges his chariot, with the flag 

shaking, close to the entrenchments, and tluai rc-turns.” Yueh-no 
said, “I have heard that the archer on tlu- left .lischargas a 
sfrong arrow, and then takas the reins, whih, the chari;)te,-r 
r ends, di^sts the horses, and adjusts tlu- martingah^s, and llu-n 
they return.” She-shu said, “I haw- heard that^he spearman 
on the right enters the entrenchments, cuts off an (iar-, takes an- 
oAer man prisoner, and returns.” They all thn-e did as tluw 

who came after them like two horns, from the left, and the right. 
Yueh-po shot the horses on the left, and the men on the right so 

w£n a' sT'"""' “""r T ««« 1^^, 

the huU right in 

made Shr'<?bn‘r^rt>i he 

suer savin<?^‘P ^ P^'esent it to the pur- 

tL tilTf?’ s^<=h a thing, 

to ofe!ht hut I venture 

suifivt' "n stopped the pur- 

weU,— they are superior men.” So they got off. ... ^ 
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rAfti'r this i,.(i(l<*rit, two .li.sati.slMHl ..ITi.crs r.f Chin fW<M I awl 
Thao Cihaii) wislasl to pn.vnko a f.aUli- with Ch’n. Tlian{;i. th.ar 
conmiawlars r«rusc<l la'i'iui'.sian, the Iwa (.ITic-rs won. nnncth.ilass 


1,0 








.•tWiiti' intAlltl 


(Misiiiwhili'ji hiaiif,'; alfaiil in tli<^ <'.arti[) ol CJiin llial the 
two offir.ers would I'liragi' Ui<* army of (Jh’u, thiiy had sent some 
We chariots to tni'ot tl.em. l”aM 'I’arig [of Ch’ul, seeing at a 
distanc,e (he dust raiscHl hy tfiesi;, .sent a liorsimian wH.h all speed 
to tell the I Chin I king that th<‘ army of Cihin was advancing. 
The men of Ch’u (on (heir sid<C, ww’i^ also afraid lest the king 
shoidd enler iJni army of Chin, and issued from their camp in 
order of battle. Sun Shu |of Ch’u | .said, “Let us advance. It is 
better that we s<d, upon them than let them set upon us. . . . 
Let us riri'.ss on thmn.” Accordingly he hurried on the army. 
I’he c,arriag<!S dashed along, and the fool,men seemed to fly; and 
so they fell on the army of Chin. Ilsiin Lin-fu [the Chin com¬ 
mander | did not know what he was doing, hut ordered the 
drums to 1 h‘ Ix-aten in th(. army, crying out. “A reward to those 
who first rixToss th(> river!” 'I'he army of the centn; and the 
third army struggled fo.' (he boats, till the fingers those 
trying l.o get in, and that wen* c.ut off by tbo.se who had already 
got tio.s.session) could bi' takmi u|) wil.h both hands at once. Lhe 
other armies mov(‘d l.o the right of the first, which alone held its 
place without moving. Ch’i, Minister of Works |in Chu|, led 
the troops which had occ.upied the left front to pursue the third 
army . . . rihii viscount ol Ch’u | ordered Pan Pang • to 
acton the left by following the first army (of Chin). HsiK’e [as¬ 
sistant to tli(' c.ommand(‘r of the first army'l said, “ShaU we await 
their onset?” Chi of Sui repli(‘d, “The army of Ch’u is m the flush 
of its might. If it now collect around us, wo are sure to be ^- 
stroycid. Our best plan is to gather in our troops, and retteat. e 
shall share the rejiroach. of the other armies, but we shall save 
the lives of the pcxiiile.” lie then placed his own troops in the rear 
of the retreating forces, and retired without being defeated. . . . 

(In the flight), a chariot belonging to Chin sank in a rut, and 
could not proceed. A man of Ch’u told its occupant to take out 
the frame for weapons. After this, it advanced a little and then 
the horses wanted to turn. The same man advised to take out th 
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large flag-staff, and lay it crosswise. When this was done, the 
carriage got out of the hole, when its occupant turned round 
and said to Ms helper, “We are not so accustomed to fly as the 
soldiers of your great State!” 

Chao Chan [the Chin officer] gave Ms two best horses to as¬ 
sist his elder brother and Ms uncle, and was going back with 
the others, when he met the enemy, and was unable to escape 
them. He abandoned Ms chariot therefore, and ran into a wood. 
Hie ^eat office* Feng [of CMu] was driying past with Ms 
two sons, and (catching sight of Chan), he told them not to 
lfX3k round. They did so, however, and said, “The old great offi¬ 
cer Chao [C3ian] is behind us.” He was angry with them, and 
made then dismount, pointing to a tree, and saying, “Let me 
find your lM>di^ there.” He then gave the reins to Chao Chan, 
who thus made Ms ^cape. The other, next day, found Ms sons’ 
IxMiies at the spot wMch he had marked. 

. . . When it was dusk, the army of Ch’u encamped in Pi, 
wMle what remained of that of Chin could not encamp any¬ 
where, but kept crossing the Ho all the night, the noise of its 
movements never ceasing. 

On [the day] Ping-ch’en, the heavy waggons of Ch’u were 
brought to Pi, and the viscount [of Ch’u] went on to Heng- 
yung. P’an Tang said to Mm, “Why should your lordsMp not 
signalize your triumph by making a mound, and collect in it 
the IxMiies of the Chimtes so as to form a grand monument? I 
have heard that succ^sfid battle should be shown to posterity, 
so that the prow«s of them may not he forgotten.” The viscount 
said, “You do not know what you are talking about . . . 

“Military prowess is seen in the repression of cruelty, the call¬ 
ing in of the w^eapons of war, the preservation of the great ap¬ 
pointment [of heaven], the firm estabHshment of one’s merit, 
the giving response to the people, the harmonizing all [the 
Stetes], and the enlargement of the general wealth. . . . Now 
I have caused the bones of the »ildiers of two States to lie bleach¬ 
ing on the mrth: an act of cruelty; I display my weapons of 
"war to awe the States:—thus unable to call th i^m in Cruel and 
not calling in the weapons of war, how can I preserve the great 
ap|K}intiiieiit? And wMIe still the State of Chin remains, how 
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can I fii'n'l.y nuTil.? 'Fhiire are many things by 

■which I whal, llic [tcophi <l(>sir(!, and how can they get 

repose from mo’'* Wiihoul. liie [iraclice of virtue, striving by 
force for supriimacy among llie Slates, how can I produce har¬ 
mony among linun? I liave made my gain from the perils of 
others ami found my saff^ty in Lheir disorders;—^these things 
are my glory, f)ul whal enlargcunent of the general wealth is 
there in ihiun? Nol one; of ihe seven virtues belonging to mili¬ 
tary prowtiss altaches to me; -what have I to display to my 
posterity? 1 -el us simply raakti here a temple for the tablets of 
my predecessors, and announce to them our success. The merit 
of military prow<;ss does nol belong to me. 

(Moreovi'r), in anciimt limes, when the intelligent kings 
punished disn^spi'C.lful and disobedient States, they took the 
greatest c.riminals among them, and buried them under a mound 
as the grealx^st punishment. I’hus it was that grand moniiments 
were made for llu! wfirning of the unruly and bad. But now 
when it is not c.('rtain to whom the guilt can positively he 
ascribed, and the j)<«>pl(! havii all with the utmost loyalty died m 
fulfilling their ruliT’s commands, what grounds are there for 
rearing a grand rnommumt?” 

After this the viscount offered sacrifice at the Ho, reared a 
tomiile for this tablets of his jiredecessors, announced to them 
the suc.cessful accomplishment of his enterprise, and returned 

to (ih’u. 



Introduction to Ssu-ma CNien 


Ssu-ma Ch’ieix (ca. 145-90 b.c.) was the fonruU^r of lh(‘ Chim^so 
tradition of historical scholarship, which r(‘rnairHHl a liiglily iTiflu-- 
ential part of his country’s intelh^ctual lif(‘ until rno(l(‘rri tirn(‘s. By 
profession he was a court astronomer r<‘g'ulator of th(‘ ca’h^ndar) 
serving the Han emperor Wu Ti (r. 140-87 b.c.). Ihit his (diief atten¬ 
tion was devoted to the writing of his mast(‘rwork, tfi(‘ flLstorical 
Records (Shih Chi)^ which deals with C}iin(\S(» iiistory from the 
earliest period down to his own day. 'nu? idc^a for a work of this 
scope—the first of its type to be attc^mpUKl in C]hina a()f)ar(‘ntly 
originated with the historian’s father, wSsu-rna 'Tan, though all (wi- 
dence indicates that Ssu-ma Ch’ien was its princi[)al, if not its sole 
author. The complete Historical Records consists of som<‘ 700,000 Chi¬ 
nese characters—the equivalent of p(‘rhaps four thousand j)ag(‘ 
lish volumes. Though of necessity trc^ating mainly of China th(^ 
only major civilization which the Chim^sc* tlum kru^w exisU^d it is 
in concept, if not in fact, a history of th(‘ whoh^ world, including 
chapters on the principal lands and peoph^s Ix^yond the Chin(\s(^ 
frontiers. 

Prior to the time of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, tins Book of History and tlu^ 
several commentaries upon the Spring and Autumn Anna/sj' r<‘pr(*- 
sented the dominant Chinese approach to liistory. In all of th(‘S(‘ 
works, factual narrative is decidedly subordinaUi to th<^ purpose of 
moral instruction. Measured against such a standard, tlu^ quality of 
the Historical Records is truly extraordinary. Ssu»ma Ch’icn did not 
arrange his sources to draw a moral; and he cherished a high ideal 
of historical accuracy. His method was to quote, almost verbatim, 
those ancient books and documents which he considered significant 

His title was actually “Grand Historian,” though in view of the nature of 
his duties this is somewhat misleading. 

t Three of these exist today: Ihe Tso Commentary {Tso Chuan), the Kung-- 
yang commentary and the Ku-liang commentary. The latter two consist of 
questions and answers about the meaning of the Annals. For the Tso Com¬ 
mentary see the preceding selection. 
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and r<‘liabl<‘, .soniot.irncs surnttinrizirip; lhair (•.ontcnts or adding con- 
iKicting narrative'/ He did not, always alM'inpl to resolve inconsist- 
enoies in his sources; on doubtful points fi(' reserved judgment, 
mere'ly setting down the e.onflicling a<;e.oiints side; by side. His own 
opinions <;l<‘arly identifiesl as suedi- app<>ar for the most part at 
the b<;ginning or <‘n<l of a <;hapler and fonn a minor proportion of 

th<; work as a whobs 

Not all sections of the /fi.sloriml Reconk an' of equal value as 
history, h'or tb<' p('riod of th(' <'arli(;st Chinese dynasties Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien a(;c<!pled th(i traditional-and largely mythological—ac¬ 
counts. For tin' Spring and Autumn p<Tiod (722-481 b.c.) he quoted 
exhtnsively from tin; 7 '.sn Conmic.ntary and another work known as 
Convc.rsaiiona jrom the States (Kuo Yil) which covers much of the 
same material. For 1,h(' period between the end of Spring and Au- 
mmn and tin; unification of Chin.i (in 221 b.c.), he referred to a 
hook calhid Intrigues 0/ t/ie Warring States (Chan-kuo Tse). But 
the portion of tin; Historical Records covering the century or so be¬ 
fore his own time is largely his own. Ihire he drew upon documents 
select<(d from tin; irnpt'rial archives, writings of contemporary au¬ 
thors, and r(tporls of (;y('witrn'ss('s to (werits. It is this portion of his 
work whicli provi<l(;s tin; grt'atest dt'tail and is most valuable as a 


historical sourc<'. 

Tin; organi'/al.ion of the Historical Records is startlingly different 
from that of com[)arabl<' WttsU'rn fiistories. llie whole is divided 
into fiv(' s('< lions, c.i.Hed “Basic Armais,” “Chronological Tables, 
“Trealis<;s,” “I h'rr'ditary lloust's,” and “Memoirs.” Information per¬ 
taining to a partir iilar p«;rson or period is not all presented in one 
place, but sciitt<;red widely throughout the essays of the 
categories. This arrangeirnmt has a logic of its own, for the His¬ 
torical Records is meant to b(> read as a whole, not piecemeal.^^ 

The first s(;c,lion of th(; Historical Records, “Basic Annals, is a 
chronological account of political affairs concern^ *e govern¬ 
ments of China as a whole. Unlike his successor. Pan Ku, Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien hc're inc.ludc'd all those rulers whom he considered to have 
wielded de. facto power over a large section of the coun^^t e 
second section, “Chronological Tables”— an invention ° 

Ch’ien—lists for cross-reference the dates of important even 

* The practice of quoting long passages from eMstn^ 
by most Chinese historians. This was i^t ““‘demd 
sign of respect for one’s predecessors and an assurance that the transnutt 

jt^WirS-ed him for placing “usurpers” reside real emperor 
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in the separate states and muhx th<‘ empire^. num^ (h^temiina™ 
tion of such dates was a difficult and coniph^x inaltcu-; for c^ach of 
the former states had followcid its own sysUan of litruv r<‘f:koning ao 
cording to the reigns of its rulers; and most r)f th<* staU; chronichis 
were destroyed in the book-burning of 21:^ n.o. Ssu rna (dri(‘n was 
thus the first historian to providci a uniri(‘d chronological frani(‘work 
for the whole of Chinese history. 

The third section of the Historical Records, “d’n^atisens,” consists 
of essays on specialized subjects of inU^rest to gov(u'nnKaits, such as 
official religious ceremonies, economic policy, the* maintenanc(‘ of 
rivers and canals. The fourth part, “Hereditary Housi^s,” d(»als with 
the principal noble families of China; it is similar in form to the; 
“Basic Annals” except that it concerns th(‘ s(^parat<‘ staU\s which 
preceded the unification of the empire. The* last and long(^st s(M:tion 
—comprising seventy of the one hundred and thirty chapt<‘rs of the 
Historical Records —consists of “Memoirs” (or “Biographies”), 
These are collections of illustrative an(»cdot<*s about p(n\sons or 
groups who were important in Chines(i society- not only stalc^srmn 
and generals, but also poets, imperial concubiruhs, mco'chants, ^non™ 
Chinese tribes, and so forth. The political aspc'cts of th(\s(‘ pc^oph^’s 
lives, if any, are generally dealt with uruha' “Basic Anmds” or 
“Hereditary Houses”; the “Memoirs” record mon^ private* incid(mLs 
concerning the family, writings, and charact(*r of a p(*rson, or the* 
salient characteristics of groups. 

No consistent philosophy of history is attrihutabb* to Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien. Especially when discussing events closer to his own t,im<*, hi.s 
judgments were flexible and non-dogmatic. He was not pnalisposcHl 
toward any of the philosophical schools of his day, as for instances 
Pan Ku later favored Confucianism. Ssu-ma Ch’itai’s notion of cau¬ 
sation emphasized the personalities of great men and, to a lesser ex¬ 
tent, natural circumstances; he paid little attention to supernatural 
influences. His primary interest was in political, rather than social, 
economic, or intellectual history; in this he was at one with most 
historians everywhere until recent times. His most obvious depar¬ 
ture from rational analysis was his acceptance of the traditional 
Chinese concept of dynastic decline. According to this theory—em¬ 
bodied in the Book of History —the mystic virtue or force (te) of the 
founder of a ruling house flows on through his descendants, gradu¬ 
ally weakening until his final successor has forfeited the Mandate 
of Heaven. 

Few would dispute that Ssu-ma Ch’ien ranks among the great 
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historians of tfio world. His rationalism and realism, objectivity and 
.scholarly approach i.o history wore nni<pie in his own time, and ad- 
mirabhr <iv<‘ri by niodrrrn standards. I'Vrr a thousand years after him, 
no oirrr olsrr rwcn ati.r'tnptod to wriUi a comprehensive account of 
Chinese history from th<5 hr'ginninf;; until the present. The structure 
of the Ifistorical lUrordu was copied by all subsequent dynas¬ 
tic historirrs of China until modrom times; and the work itself 
stood as a rnodcd of solid scholarship and literary excellence for 
Chinese historians throufi;h two milhnnia. Apart from the Classics 
thcm.s(dv<>,s, f<w books havrr been so influrmtial in China for so long 
a period of time or .so oftrm committed to memory. With its cita¬ 
tions from dor'umrrnts which have long siime disappeared, its care¬ 
ful distinctions betwram archival materials and opinion, its clear 
and vivid style, the Historical Records is even today a highly read¬ 
able work, as well as the best single extant source for early Chinese 
history. 


CETTER SSU-MA CH’IEN TO 
m .S I'a I END JEN AN 


fin th<i y<‘ar <)<) n.c. Ssn-ma Ch’icai incurrt^d the displeasure of the 
empiuor Wu 'I'i by sp<‘aking in diihvi.s*; of a famous Chinese general 
who had surrondcnal to the barbarians. As a penalty for this indis- 
cnition he was comhanned to be castrated. I hough it was usual in 
such circunistanc.es to savii on<(’s honor by committing suicide, Ssu- 
ma Ch’iim n^solved to suffer this punishment in order to continue his 
historic.al work, d'lu^ following letter describes his feelings. 1 


A man has only one death. That death may be as weighty as 
Mount T’ai, or it may be as light as a goose feather. It aU de¬ 
pends upon the way he uses it. . . . 

It is the nature of every man to love life and hate death, to 
think of his relatives and look after his wife and children, y 
when a man is moved by higher principles is this not so. Then 
there are things which he must do. . . . 


Records of the Grand Historian of China, Vol. I, tram. 
of Ssu-ma Ch’ien by Burton Watson New York 

University Press, 1961, n-P- Reprinted by permission of Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 
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Yet the brave man does not necessarily die for honor, while 
even the coward may fulfill his duty. Each takes a different way 
to exert himself. Though I might be weak and cowardly and 
seek shamelessly to prolong my life, yet I know full well the 
difference between what course ought to be followed and what 
rejected. How could I bring myself to sink into the shame of 
ropes and bonds? If even the lowest slave and scullion maid can 
bear to commit suicide, why should not one like myself be able 
to do what has to be done? But the reason I have not refused to 
bear these ills and have continued to live, dwelling in vileness 
and disgrace without taking my leave, is that I grieve that I have 
things in my heart wllbh I have not been able to express fully, 
and I am shamed to think that after I am gone my writings will 
not be known to posterity. . . . 

Before I had finished my rough manuscript, I met with this 
calamity. It is because I regretted that it had not been completed 
that I submitted to the extreme penalty without rancor. When 
I have truly completed this work, I shall deposit it in the Fa¬ 
mous Mountain archives. If it may be handtsd down to men 
who will appreciate it, and penetrate to the villagcss and great 
cities, then though I should suffer a thousand mutilalions, what 
regret would I have? 


Introduction to the Hsiung-nu 


nor to the advent of European sea-power in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the chief external threat to China came from beyond her 
northwest frontiers. The steppes of western Manchuria, Inner Mon¬ 
golia and CWse Turkestan (Sinkiang) harbored various nomadic 
^ples who lived in an uneasy relationship with the Chinese state. 
When the central government of China was weak, the nomads en- 
roac e upon the frontier provinces, raiding settlements and de- 

engaged in peaceful trade 
the border or served as military auxiliaries in Chinese serV“ 
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ice. 'rh<‘S(* norrmds of <riv<^r8<^ origins: they spoke a variety of 

languag<is b<*Ionging to Mongol, Turkic, and Timgusic families. 
A wid<^ gap iu lif<^ slyl<‘ UeS w<‘ll as ir» languages separated them from 
the Chin<‘se, Th<* liarsh climate and barnm land of the steppe de- 
mand<Kl of its iri[hal)itants gn^at skill in the control and utilization 
of animals. The uomads reli<‘(l upon their herds~she6p and cattle, 
horscis, perhaf)s also camels, goats, or yaks~to supply all the neces¬ 
sities of lif(c food atid clothing, sh(dt<a*, fuel, and transport. 

Conflicts of Cdiitavsc* with nomad “barbarians” are mentioned in 
Chineses sourc(‘S as far back as th<^ early Chou period (began 1122 
B.C.). But Tiornadisrn (»nt<‘r(‘d upon a new phase with the employ¬ 
ment of cavalry in warfan*. In Choii times the nomads had pos¬ 
sessed liorscts, but l\wy fought on foot, while the Chinese aristocrats 
fought from chariots. In tlu^ foi^rth century b.c. the invention of the 
stirrup mad(^ it possible^ for horscimen to shoot straight even while 
riding; and cavalry b<H:am(* a formidable military instrument. The 
techni(|uc of cavalry warfare reached China via the steppe; its ob¬ 
vious (‘nVctiv(‘ncss soon forc(‘d the Chinese to adopt it for them¬ 
selves. 'rhe^ gn^at mobility of mounted warriors and their ability to 
fight on rough tc‘rrain soon put an end to chariot warfare in China. 
Cavalry was first <un ploy cal as an integral part of a Chinese army 
in 320 B.C). by the* ruha- of Cdiao, a state on the northwest frontier; 
in t}i(^ third c<‘ntury b.c. it b(*came the dominant arm of all Chinese 
forc(^s. lnd(^<‘d, tlu^ ad<‘ptn<*ss of the mounted warriors of Ch’in— 
who w(‘n‘ partly nomad in origin—contributed substantially to 
Chain’s (w<*ntual victory ov(‘r thc^ other Chinese states. 

Bxrt <w(‘n wlum th<^ (Chinese learned cavalry techniques, the no¬ 
mads poss<‘SS<al c(u*lain cl(‘ar advantages in mounted warfare. Ex¬ 
cept in p(‘riods of prolong(‘d conflict, they were far more practiced 
horsem<m than th(^ Chin(^s(^ llieir mobility permitted them great 
freedom of attack and maneuver; when hard-pressed they could r^ 
treat into the steppe. While the cultivated fields and complex irri¬ 
gation works of China were highly vulnerable to attack and easily 
damaged, the nomads carried all their wealth with them. On the 
other hand, Chinese civilization exerted an attractive force upon 
the nomads which tended to modify their style of life. The steppe 
offered few of the amenities available in the settled regions of 
China. Nomads who conquered agricultural populatioris soon ac¬ 
quired a taste for the luxuries of civilization. The collection of trib¬ 
ute tied them to the tributary region and thus limited their mo¬ 
bility; attempts to settle down and rule the subjugated peoples did 
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even more. Becoming progressively less nomadic, the steppe war- 
riois tended to lose the habits on which their original military ad¬ 
vantage was based. 

The Great Wall of China was an attempt to prevent the incur- 
siom of nomads into the empire. Completed by the First Emperor, 
Shih Huang-ti, (r. 221-210 b.c.), it linked up various sections of 
‘‘little Wall” built in the fourth and third centuries b.c. by indi¬ 
vidual border states. From the military standpoint, such walls 
served to hold up the advance of hostile cavalry until the defenders 
could bring their strength to bear on the point of attack. But its 
value depoided upon constant watchfulness and the presence of 
loyal government troops on the frontiers. In periods of disorder 
within China, when the central power broke down, the Great Wall 
was virtually useless as a factor in Chinese defense. 

The line of the Great Wall marked the approximate natural 
limits of both Chinese and nomad expansion. Beyond that line, Chi¬ 
nese settlement and political control were subject to the law of 
diminishing returns; within it, nomad intruders tended to become 
asamilated to Chinese society. Whereas in China a dense agricul¬ 
tural population produced high yields per unit of land, the steppe 
could support only a sparse population with a pastoral or semi-pas¬ 
toral economy. As the well-watered lands of China proper faded 
away into the sparsely watered steppe, Chinese-style agriculture be¬ 
came less and less feasible, and dependence upon animals progres¬ 
sively greater. Chinese and nomadic social forms diverged corre- 
s|K>ndingly. Chinese agriculture required a hierarchy of educated 
ofScials and bureaucrats to keep accounts, regulate water supply to 
the fields, and direct the maintenance of canals and embankments. 
Conversely, conditions of life on the steppe produced a relatively 
egahtanan “barbarian” society. The characteristic social order of 
China could not adequately be transported into the steppe, nor that 
of the steppe into China. No vital economic interests drew the two 
r^ons together. Commerce between them was normally restricted 
to a few luxury products exchanged between rulers: fine horses, 
hide^ precious stones from the nomads; bolts of silk cloth from the 
Chinese. 

The toaditional view of China’s relations with the steppe is one 
of civihzed Chinese being forced to defend themselves against bar¬ 
barian ag^essiveness. No doubt this was sometimes the case. But 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s account makes evident that the problem for China 
was not so much nomad incursions as the questionable loyalty of 
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Chinese border commanders. The mere existence of the nomads pit)- 
vided Chinese generals in the frontier provinces with an alternative 
to submission to the emperor of China. In times when the central 
government was weah, such men were tempted to set up their own 
semi-independent border states in alliance with nomad leadere. The 
number of nomads in relation to Chinese was never large—^nor 
could it be, given the conditions of steppe life. But the centrifugal 
tendency among border commanders was a distinct threat to Chi¬ 
nese unity. Throughout the history of China, successful defense of 
the northwest frontiers has always depended upon the ability of the 
central government to control its own subordinates. 

In Chin and Han times the principal nomad threat to China 
came from the Hsiung-nu—groups of TurMc-speaMng peoples who 
ranged over the steppe country north of the great bend of the Yel¬ 
low River. These scattered tribes formed a confederation at about 
the same time as the unification of China, and their leader dealt on 
almost eqnal terms with the Chinese emperor. The essay cm the 
Hsiung-nn by Ssu-ma Ch’ien is the earliest known analysis of 
China’s relations with the steppe. By means of (presiunaHy imag¬ 
inary) conversations between nomad leaders and the Chinese en¬ 
voys, he makes clear the mutual exclusiveness of Chinese and no¬ 
mad cultnre and the unprofitahility of Chinese advance into the 
steppe. He asserts a clear cause-and-effect relationship between no¬ 
mad incursions and weak Chinese govemmente. Indeed, ihe dyna¬ 
mics of Gliina’s steppe relations, as deso:il:»d by Ssu-ma Ch iem 
mauitaineH itself with little change until modem tim«- Though 
strong Cliiiiese empeiois sometimes advanced into Central Asa, 
their purpose was rather to secure bases against the nomads than 
to a-nrtAY territory. Conversely, the nomads were unable penM- 
nently to rule China except by confi rmin g the ^tablidied »cial 
structure, with all that this involved in terms of gentry dominance. 

This ancient pattern was changed only in the eighteenth centmy 
with the advent of effective hand guns for infantiyiiien. The 
thereby became obsolete as an instrument of war, and the nomads 
lost their military importance. In the nineteenth centmy the toiM- 
ing of railroads made commercial agriculture profitable on the 
steppe. ChLinese fanners poured into Manchuria and a lesser ex¬ 
tent) Inner Mongolia; and nomadism as a way of life was darned. 
As the navies of predatory European lowers descend^ u|«ii Chim 
in the nineteenth century, the :sea replaced the land frontier as thi 
principal focus of China’s foreign pilicy. 
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PROM Tiif', HisToarcAr. HPCOHos (simr can) 
OP «SIJ~MA Cn’ll’^N 

The Account of the Hdung-nu/Chapter 11 o 

The ancestor of the Hsiung-nu was a descendant of the rulers 
of the Hsia dynasty^ by the name of Ch’un-wei. As early as the 
time of Emperors Yao and Shun^ and before, we hear of these 
people, known as Mountain Barbarians, Hsien-yun or Hun-chu 
hvmg m the region of the northern barbarians and wandering 
from place to place pasturing their animals. The animals they 
raise consist mainly of horses, cows, and sheep, but include such 
rare beasts as camels, asses, mules, and the wild horses known 
as t ao-t u and t’o-chi. They move about in search of water and 
pasture and have no walled cities or fixed dwellings, nor do 

agriculture. Their lands, however 
^e divided into regions under the control of various leaders’ 
liiey have no writing, and even promises and agro(!m(au,s an* 
only verbal. The Httle boys start Lt by learning^,o ride .sh 2 
and shoot birds and rats with a bow and arrow, and when they 
get a httle older they shoot foxes and hares, which an, us<,d for 
tood. Thus aU the young men are able to use a bow and act as 

flocte m times of peace and make their living by hunting, but 

^d rP they take up arms and go off on plundering 
^d marauding expeditions. This seems to be their inborn na 

they use bows and arrows, and 

tbp^ tt. the battle is going well for 

do nofconl^ re^atf^for they 

do not consider it a disgrace to run away. Their only con- 

S’i?X Shih Chi 

University Press ildi Columbia 

of Columbia TJBiversity’:^ess.^^ ’ * ^®priHted by permission 

1. Traditional dates: 2205-176630 

ceder*e^a®5;^a^':^" inytbological sage-kings who supposedly pre- 
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com is s<>lf ihoy know riolhing of propriety or 

righloousnos.*;.'* 

Kr(»ni lii«‘ of (li«’ li'ibo on (lown, <iv(!ryone eate the meat 

of (ho (lotnofilio aniniJil.'i oinl w<*arK o,lo(h(fN of hide or wraps 
maths of foil, or f'"'. 'I'ho youiig rntai tsal the richest and best 
food wliilo (ho '*hl grl what, is hsfl ovtsr, since the tribe honors 
those wiio arts ytauig anti slrtnig tmtl desj)ises the weak and 
agtid. On lilts tloath t>f his fal.ht'r, n son will marry his step- 
mothtsr, anti whtai hrtillusr.s tlits, the remaining brothers will 
take lilts widtsws fttr ihtsir t)wn wives. They have no polite 
names'' hnl tally pta-wsruil riarniss, tmd they observe no taboos in 
the use tsf ptsrstinal iitimtss. 

[An acfounl folltiws t»f Ohitiii’s relations with the barbarians in 
Hsia, Slum}.':, andOhoii limes. 1 

Finally Oh’in tiverlhrtsw (hts other six states, and the First 
Emtiernr of Hits Ch’in clispaltshed Meng T’ien" to lead a force of 
a huntlrtstl ihoustintl mtsn nt)rt,h to attack the barbarians. He 
soi'/tstl tonlml of till Hits hintls .stmlh of the Yellow River® and 
esUiblisht'tl htirtltsr tltsftsn.stss along the river, constructing forty- 
four Will list! tlistritsl f.ilitss tsvtsrlooking the river and maiming 
them wiih tstinvitsi hihortsrs transported to the border for gar¬ 
rison tiuty. Hts alst) built the Direct Road from Chiu-yuan to 
Yiin-vtinit-" 'I'hus hts ulili/.tstl (hts natural mountain barriers to 
(ssliiblish Hits htirtltsr tltsftsnsts.s, scooping out the valleys and con¬ 
structing ramparts anti building installations at other ^mte 
wherts iDsy were ntststled. The whole line of defenses stretched 
over Ksn thtiusiind //« from lin-t’ao to Liao-tung® and even ex- 

3. The Chineat, regarded propriety 
Iked behavior-as the fundamental difference between tuems 

used to avoid the appearance of over-famihanly. 

5. His principal general. , Vpllow Kiver, whidi en- 

6 . I.e„'sou& of the great uaS of ^Ise terrim^^ 

closes the Ordos steppe-a region the middle of the 

r. This road exten^d along the “O'*®™ pK- 

Yellow River loop eastward to a proSwy it was equiv- 

8. The exact length of the ancient i^isty the Great 

alent to about one-third of a mile. Und®^ the Chm yn 

Wall extended for some 1400 miles (or ca. 4200 

9. I.e., from Kansu to eastern Manchuria. 
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tended across the Yellow River and through Yang-shan and 
Pei-chia. 

At this time the Eastern Barbarians*® were very powerful 
and the Yiieh-chih** were likewise flourishing. The Shan-yu^^ 
or chieftain of the Hsiung-nu was named T’ou-man. T’ou-man, 
unable to hold out against the Ch’in forces, had withdrawn to 
die far north, where he hved with his subjects for over ten 
years. After Meng Tien died and the feudal lords revolted 
against the Ch’in, plunging China into a period of strife and 
turmoil, the convicts which the Ch’in had sent to the northern 
border to garrison the area all returned to their homes. The 
Hsnmg-nu, the pressure against them relaxed, once again be- 
^n to mfiltrate south of the bend of the Yellow River until 
4^ had established themselves along the old border of China. 

[Ssu-ma Ch’ien now relates that T’ou-man wished to set up a 
younger am as heir; but through a ruse the eldest son. Mo-tun, had 
his father killed.] 


At this time the Eastern Barbarians were very powerful and, 
hearing that Mo-tun had killed his father and made himself 
leader, they sent an envoy to ask if they could have T’ou-man’s 
famous horse that could run a thousand li in one day. Mo-tun 
consulted his ministers, but they aU repKed, “The thousand-h' 
horse is one of the treasures of the Hsiung-nu people. You 
should not give it away!” 

“When a ne%hboring country asks for it, why should I be- 
them one horse?” he said, and sent them the thousand-fz 

a wMe the Eastern Barbarians, supposing that Mo-tun 

co^^“a Mo-tun’s 

Ma-tim questioned his ministers, and they re- 

phed m a rage. The Eastern Barbarians are unreasoning bLsts 

»■ ^ Manchuria, the Timghu. 

pean language. UnS^i^^out^^ who apparently spoke an Indo-Euro- 

tnriesinK^. Hsiung-nu, they occupied terri- 

12 Shan-yH means ‘"Great Son of Heaven” « 

title of lie emperor of CMna. —a close approximation to the 
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to conio Jirxl r(i(|u<!.st, <»n<( of (lu! Shan-yu’s consorts. We beg to 

atlack lb<>in!” 

liul: Mo lini “If il. is for a neighboring country, why 

should J l)ogru(lg(! I,li<>ju otl<^ woman?” and he sent his favorite 
consort to th<i I'-astorri Barbarians. 

With tliis tlic! rultT of th<! BasUirn Barbarians grew more and 
more bold and arrogant, invading the lands to the west. Between 
his territory and that of tlxt ITsiung-nu was an area of over a 
thousand li of uninhabiUid land; the two peoples made their 
homes on (Mlluir sick; of this wasteland.*® The ruler of the 
East<»rn Barbarians stmt an (ujvoy to Mo-tun saying, “The 
Hsiung-nu have no way of using this stretch of wasteland 
which lies b(itw('(‘n rny border and yours. I would like to take 
poss(!Ssiojn of it!” 

When Mo“tun consulted his ministers, some of them said, 
“Since th(i land is of rjo us<f you might as well give it to him,” 
whihi others said, “No, you must not give it away!” 

Mo tun Hew into a ragfi. ‘T.and is the basis of the nation!” he 
said. “Why should 1 gi v() it away?” And he executed all the min¬ 
isters who had adviscxl liirn to do .so.*'* 

l’h(in h«^ mounUtd his horsci and set off to attack the Eastern 
Barbarians, circulating an order throughout his domain that 
anyotu! who was slow to follow would be executed. The Eastern 
Barbarians had nj) until this lime despised Mo-tun and made no 
pniparations for tlunr dehinsc^; when Mo-tun and his soldiers 
arrived, th(!y inflicUid a crushing defeat, killing the ruler of the 
Eastern Barbarians, taking prisoner his subjects, and seizing 
their dom(^stic animals. Them he returned and rode west, attack¬ 
ing and routing the Yiieh-chih,** and annexed the lands of the 
ruler of Lou-fan and the ruler of Po-yang south of the Yellcw 
River. Thus he recovered possession of all the lands -which the 
Ch’in general Mcng Then had taken away from the Hsiung-nu; 
the border between his territory and that of the Han empire now 
followed the old line of defenses south of the Yellow River, and 


14. This part of the account is probably tU T ^ 

the Hsiung-nu. Mo-lun’s alleged statement that land is the ^ * 

nation” presumably refers to the fact that each nomad group had its own 

territory within which it migrated. 
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from there lie marclied into the Ch’ao-na and Fu-shih districts 
and then inTaded Yen and Tai4® 

At this thne the Han forces were stalemated in battle with the 
armies of Hsiang Yu/® and China was exhausted by warfare. 
Thus 3tIo~tuii was able to strengthen his position, massing a force 
of OTer three hundred thousand skilled crossbowmen. 


^ A description follows of the Hsiimg-nu system of government. ] 


Shortly after the period described above, Mo-tun launched 
a series of campaigns to the north, conquering the tribes of 
Him-yi^ Ch’ii-she, Ting-Kng, Ko-Fun, and Hsin~li. Thus the 
nobles and high mini sters of the Hsiung-nu were all won over 
by Alo-tim, considering him a truly worthy leader. 

At this time Eao-tsu, the founder of the Han,^*^ had just suc¬ 
ceeded in winning control of tie empire and had transferred 
Hsim the former king of Hann/® to the mlership of Tai/^ with 
Ms capital at Ala-i. The Hsiung-nu surrounded Ma-i and at¬ 
tacks the city in great force, whereupon Hann Hsin surren¬ 
dered to them.®® With Hann Hsin on their side, they then pro- 
cwied ^ to lead their troops south across Moimt Chxi-chu and 
attack Tai-juaii,2i marching as far as the city of Chin-yang. 
Emperor Eao-tsu led an army in person to attack them, but it 
was winter and he mcoimter^ such cold and heavy snow that 
two or three out of every ten of Ms mmx lost their j&ngers from 
frostbite. Mo-tun feigned a retreat to lure the Han soldiers on 
to an attack. When they came after him in pursuit, he concealed 


Great Wall (inHopei). 

^ piincipal rebels to contend for the throne 

^ Hnang-ti, in 210 B.a Hsiang was 

llater tbe Emperor Kao-tsn), founder of 

e tiMn awias^, who had once teen one of his generals 
-kai>-tsa re%i3«l b.c. 

® coini^0n of Kao-tsu in the wars leading to the 
X Site^L^ Honan) was formerly of the 
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all of lii« lroo|)H and l<‘fl, only his weakest and puniest men 
to he observed by tlie I (an s(;onls. With this the entire Han force, 
suppleniootod Ity thret* hnndntd and tw<aUy thousand infantry, 
rushed north to [)nrsn<! liirn; Kao tsu led the way, advancing as 
far as the city of l”ing <-,ir«>,)g.*« 

Before; the infantry liad had a chance to arrive, however. Mo- 
tun swoofXid down with four hundr<;d thousand of his best cav¬ 
alry, surrounded Kao tsu on Whi te; lh;ak, and held him there for 
seve;n ehiys. 'I’he; I hni fore;<;s withite the encirclement had no way 
of roce;iving ;nel or pre)visions fre)m their comrades outside, since 
the Hsiung-nu e-.eivedry surre)und(;d them on all sides, with white 
horse:s on the; w<;st siele;, gre;e;nish horses on the east, black horses 
on the north, einel re;d e)ne;s een the south.®® 

Kao-tsu s<;nt sin eenveey in secret to Mo-tun’s consort, present¬ 
ing he;r with ge;ne;re)us gifts, whereupon she spoke to Mo-tun, 
saying, “Why she)uiel the; rule;rs of these two nations make such 
trouble; fe)r e;{u;h olhe;r? blven if you gained possession of the Han 
lands, you ce)ulel ne;ve;r e)ccuj)y them. And the ruler of the Han 
may have; his guardian ele;itie;s as well as you. I beg you to con¬ 
sider the; Tniitte;r w(;ll!” 

Mf)-tun heeel |)re;vie)usly arranged for the troops of Wang 
Huang !>nel Cliae; 1 ;i, twe; of Hann Hsin’s generals, to meet with 
l-ii-m but Ihenigh the; eippoirUed time had come, they faded to 
appe;iir .'.nel he; l)e;gan te; suspe;ct that they were plotting with &e 
Han fe»re;e;s. 1 fe; the>re>fe)re‘ ele;cid(;d to listen to his consort’s advice 
and withelre;w his fe)re;<;s from one comer of the encirclement. 
Kao-tsu e)rde;re;el his .m(;n to load their crossbows with arrows and 
hold theun in re;iielin(;ss pointed toward the outside. These prepa- 
ratiems ce)mpl«;t(;d, the;y marched straight out of the encirclement 
and finally ioinoel up with the rest of the army. 

Mo-tun eventually withdrew his men and went away, an 
Kao-tsu likewise retreated and abandoned the c^paigi, s- 
patching Liu Ching to conclude a peace treaty with the Hsiung 

rm instead. 

22. Near the Great Wall. i ^ cvrmKoliV of the four ddrec- 

23. The Chinese consHered these four color j held similar 

tions of the compass. This account suggests that the lisiung 

beliefs. 
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Afle- tMs Haim Hsin became a general for the Hsiung-nu, 
and Chao li and Wang Huang violated the peace treaty by 
invading and plundering Tai and Yiln-chmig. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Ch’en Hsi^^ revolt^ and joined with Hann Hsin in a plot 
to attack Tai. Kao-tsu dispatched Fan K’uai to go and attack 
them; he recovered possession of the provinces and districts of 
Tai, Yen-men, and Yiin-chung, but did not venture beyond the 
frontier.^ 

At this time a number of Han generals had gone over to the 
side of the Hsiung-nu, and for this reason Mo-tun was con¬ 
stantly plundeing the region of Tai and causing the Han great 
worry. Kao-tsu therefore dispatched Liu Ching to present a prin¬ 
cess of the imperial family to the Shan-yil to be his consort.^® 
The Han agreed to send a gift of specified quantities of silk floss 
and cloth, grain, and other fcx>d stuffs each year, and the two na¬ 
tions were to live in peace and brotherhood. After this Mo-tun 
raid«i the frontier less often than before. Later Lu Wan, the 
Mug of len,-^ revolted and led his party of several thousand fol¬ 
lowers across the Ixirder tO' surrender to the Hsiung-nu; they 
roamed back and forth in the region from Shang-ku^® to the east, 
causing considerable disturbance. 

Afler Emperor Kao-tsu passed away. Emperor Hui and Em- 
pr^ Lii in turn ruled the country.^' At this time the Han had 
just come to |Miw'er and the Hsiung-nu, unimpressed by its 
strength, were tehaving with great arrogance. Mo-tun even sent 
an^insultiiig letter to Empress She wanted to launch a cam- 
paign against hhn, but her generals r emin ded her that ‘foven 
Eiii|»ror Kao-tsu, with aH Ms wisdom and bravery, encountered 
great difficulty at P’ing-ch’oig,’® and she was finally persuaded 


^ 4 , A Tassal. 

25- h*-. i»yaisi2 the Great WaH. 

26 . le., m a ccucStiaii of peare. 

® Manckmia and extreme nortkwestem 


- 5 . Mang-te was^a place along the Great Wall (in Hopei). 

died m 195 ae and Empress Lu, as mother of the heir to the 
who was a minor), became the real ruler of 

preposed mairiage-which was considered presumptuous of a 
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to giye up the idea and resume friendly relations with ihe 
Hsiung-nu. 

When Emperor Wen came to the throne^^ he renewed the 
peace treaty with the Hsiung-nu. In the fifth month of the third 
year of his reign [177 b.c.], howeYer, the Hsiung-nu Wise King 
of the Right^^ invaded the region south of the Yellow River, 
plundering the loyal barbarians of Shang Province,^ who had 
been appointed by the Han to guard the frontiar, and murdeiing 
and carrying off a number of the inhabitants. Emperor Wen or¬ 
dered the chancellor Kuan Ying to lead a force of eighty-five 
thousand carriages and cavalry to Kao-nu, where they attacked 
the Wise King of the Right. The latter fied beyond the frontia*. 
The emperor in person visited Tai-yiiaii,®^ at w'hich time the 
Mng of Chi-pei revolted. When the emperor retum^ed to the capi¬ 
tal he disbanded the army which Euan Ying had used in the 
attack on the barbarians. 

The following year the Shan-y^il sent a letter to the Han court 

which read: 


The great Shcat-ju whom Heaven has set up res|»ctfiiilT inquires 
of the emperor’s health. Formerly the eiii|»icir broached the ques¬ 
tion of a peace alliance, and I was most happy to comply with tl» 
intentions expressed in his letter. Certain of the Han terder cS- 
cials, however, imposed u|»ii and insulted the Wise of 

Right, and as a result he heeded the counsel of Hoa-1 Lu-hou, Nan- 
chih, and others of Ms generals and, without asMng mj pe.rmissios- 
engaged in a gViTTnish with the Han officials, thus violating the pac* 
between the mlere of our t^vo nations and mpturmg the hmds of 
brotherhood that joined us. The emperor has twice sent letters 
plainii^ of tMs situation and I have in turn dispatched an envry 
with my answer, but mv envov has not been allowed to return, ner 
has any envoy come from the Han. As a result, the Han has hroMs 
off peaceful relations and our two neighbonng ccuntnes an? na 

longer bound in alliance- , , , . « 

B^ause of the violation of the pact comaattea &y tlie pt.y c— 


i:: of fi» L,ff -- 

ihe YeEow River. 

34. In Shang province. 
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cials, aad the subsequent events, I have punished the Wise King of 
the Right by sending him west to search out the Yiieh-chih people 
and attach them. Throi^h the aid of Heaven, the excellence of his 
fighting men, and the strength of his horses, he has succeeded in 
wiping out the Yiieh-chih, slaughtering or forcing to submission 
every member of the tribe. In addition he has conquered the Lou- 
Ian, Wu-sun, and Hu-cMeh tribes, as well as the twenty-six states 
nearby, so that all of them have become a part of the Hsiung-nu 
nation. All the people who live By drawing the bow are now united 
into one family and the entire region of the north is at peace. 

Thus I wish now’ to lay down my weapons, rest my soldiers, and 
turn my horses to pasture; to forget the recent affair and restore 
our oM pact, that the peoples of the border may have peace such as 
they enjoyed in former times, that the young may grow to man¬ 
hood, the old live out their lives in security, and generation after 
generation enjoy peace and comfort. 

However, I do not as yet know the intentions of the emperor. 
Therefore I have dispatched my palace attendant Hsi-hu-ch’ien to 
hem this letter. At the same time I beg to present one camel, two 
riding^ homes, and eight carriage horses. If the emperor does not 
wish the Hsiung-nu to approach his frontier, then he should order 
the officials and people along the border to withdraw a good dis¬ 
tance back from the frontier. When my envoy has arrived and de¬ 
livered tMs, I trust that he will be sent back to me. 


The envoy bearing the letter arrived in the region of Hsin- 
wang during the sixth month. When it was dehvered to the em- 
|»ron he began deliberations with his ministers as to whether it 
was better to attack or make peace. The high officials aU stated, 
‘‘Since the Shan-rii has just conquered the Yiieh-chih and is rid- 
mg on a w^ave of victoiy, he cannot be attacked. Moreover, even 
if me mere to seize the Hsiung-nu lands, they are all swamps and 

sabm wastes, not fit for habitation. It would be far better to 

make |^ceA’ 

Tie empem- agreed with their opinion and in the sixth year 
of the former part of his reign [174 b.c.] he sent an envoy to 
the Hsiung-nu vdth a letter which read as foUows- 
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[Here the contents of the Shan-yii’s letter are repeated.] 


We heartily approve these words. This indeed is the way the sage 
rulers of antiquity would have spoken. 

The Han has made a pact of brotherhood with the Hsiimg-iiii, 
and for this reason we have sent generous gifts to you. Any viola¬ 
tions of the pact or ruptures of the bonds of brotherhood have been 
the work of the Hsiung-nu. However, as there has been an amnesty 
since the affair of the Wise King of the Bight occurred,®^ you need 
not punish him too severely. If your intentions are really those ex¬ 
pressed in your letter, and if you will make them clearly known to 
your various officials so that they will henceforth act in good faith 
and commit no more violations of the pact, then we are prepared to 
honor the terms of your letter. 

Yotir envoy tells us that you have led your troops in person to at¬ 
tack the other barbarian nations and have won merit, suffering 
great hardship on the field of battle. We therefore send you imm 
our own wardrobe an embroidered robe lined with patterned dam¬ 
ask, an embroidered and lined underrobe, and a brocaded coat, one 
each; one comb; one sash with gold ornaments; one goM-oma- 
mented leather belt; ten rolls of embroidery: thirty rolls cf bro¬ 
cade; and forty rolls each of heaw red silk and light green silk, 
which shall be delivered to you by our palace counselor I and mas¬ 
ter of guests Chien. 


Shortly after this, Mo-tun died and Ms son CM-chu was set up 
with the title of Old Shnn-y^u. When CM-chii l«:aine Skam-y m- 

Emperor Wen sent a princess of the imperial family to Ms 
consoirt, dispatching a etmuch from Yen named Cfaung-hiing 
Shuo®« to accompany her as her tutor. Chung-hsii^ Shuo did not 
wish to undertake the mission, hut the Han officials foixed him 
to do so. “My going will bring no th i n g but trouble to the Han. 
he warned them. 

After Chung-hsmg Shuo reached his destination- he went oxer 
to the side of the Shan-yu, who treated him with the greatest 
favor. 


35. Chinese sources fail to mention any amnesty 

^e. The emperor’s statement is e^denfly an attempt to assert 

o. Y« .« I- 

sumably familiar ■with barharian ways. 
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Tlie Hsiimg-nii had always had a liking for Han silks and food 
stuffs, but Chimg-hsing Shuo told them,^^ ‘"All the multitxides of 
the Hsiimg-iiii nation would not amount to one province in the 
Han onpire. The strength of the Hsiung-nu lies in the very fact 
that their fcM)d and clothing are different from those of the Chi¬ 
lis, and they are therefore not dependent upon the Han for 
anything. Xow the Shan-ju has this fondness for Chinese things 
and is trying to change the Hsiung-nu customs. Thus, although 
the Han sends no more than a fifth of its goods here, it will in 
the end succeed in winning over the whole Hsiung-nu nation. 
From now on, when you get any of the Han silks, put them on 
and try riding around on your horses through the brush and 
brambles! In no tone your robes and leggings will be torn to 
shreds and everyone will be able to see that silks are no match 
for the utility and excellence of felt or leather garments. Like¬ 
wise. when you get any of the Han foodstuffs, throw them away 
so that the people can see that they are not as practical or as 
tasty as milk and kumiss!”®® 

He also taught the Shan-yiFs aides how to make an itemized 
accounting of the number of persons and domestic animals in 

the countiT. 

The Han letters addressed to the Shcm-yii were always ■written 

on wooden tablets one foot and one inch in length and began, 
"The emperor respectfully inquires about the health of the great 
Shan-yuoi the Hsii^-nu. We send you the following articles, 
etc., etc. Chu^-hsing Shuo, however, instructed the Shan-yil 
to use in replying to the Han a tablet measuring one foot two 
mch^ dworated vrith broad stamps and great long seals, and 
wded m the following extravagant manner: “The great 
.-fem-yu of the Hsiung-nu, bom of Heaven and Earth and or- 
damrf by the sun and moon, respectfuUy inquires about the 

of the Han emperor. We send you the following articles 
etc., etc. ° ’ 


^3 t-JbirSi. a^bated to Chung-Iisiiig Shuo probahly rep- 

r,™ m Ctoa .ta *. Cli- 

ailii tlieir sfiigilkirs of the step|«. ^ ^ between the Chinese 
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"Wlion ori<! of lix' Han onvoys to lii<‘ Xfsiung-nu remarked 
scornfidly lhal, li.siuiig mi cuKlotri .sliowod no respect for the 
aged, Ohung hsing 8huo hc'gan to beraU; him. “According to 
Han custom,” Iks said, “when tli(! young men are called into 
military servie.o and sent off with the army to garrison the fron¬ 
tier, do not their old parents at home voluntarily give up their 
warm clothing iind tasty food so that there will be enough to 
provide for the troops?” 

“Yes, they do,” admitted thelTan envoy. 

“The Hsiung nu mak<! il, clear that warfare is their business. 
And since the old and the weak are not capable of fighting, the 
best food and ch-ink are naturally allotted to the young men in 


the prime of lihi. So the young m<in are willing to fight for the 
defense of the nation, and both fathers and sons are able to live 
out their lives in security. How can you say that the Hsiung-nu 
despise the aged?” 

“But among the Hsiung-nu,” the envoy continued, “fathers 
and sons sleep togellier in tlie same tent. And when a father dies, 
the sons marry their own stepmothers, and when brothers die, 
their remaining brothers marry their widows! These people 
know nothing of l.he (di'gance of hats and girdles, nor of the rit¬ 
uals of the court!” 

“According to 1 Isiung-nu custom,” replied Chung-hsing Shuo, 
“the peoiile eat the flesh of their domestic animals, drink their 
milk, and w(’ar llieir liides, while the animals graze from place 
to place, searching for pasture and water. Therefore, in wartime 
the men practic-e riding and shooting, while in times of peace 
they enjoy themselves and have nothing to do. Their lavvs are 
simple and easy to carry out; the relation between ruler and sub¬ 
ject is relaxed and intimate, so that the governing of the whole 
nation is no more complicated than the governing of one person. 
The reason that sons marry their stepmothers and brothers 
marry their widowed sisters-in-law is simply that they hate to 
see the clan die out. Therefore, although the Hsiung-nu encoun¬ 
ter times of turmoil, the ruling families always manage to s n 
firm. In China, on the other hand, though a man would never 
dream of marrying his stepmother or his ® ^ 

the members of the same family drift so far apart that they end 
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up murdering each other! This is precisely why so many 
changes of dynasty have come about in China! Moreover, among 
the Chinese, as etiquette and the sense of duty decay, enmity 
arises between the rulers and the ruled, while the excessive 
building of houses and dwellings exhausts the strength and re- 
Miiirces of the nation. Men try to get their food and clothing by 
farming and raising silkworms and to insure their safety by 
building wals and fortifications. Therefore, although danger 
threatens, the Chinese people are given no training in aggressive 
warfaie, while in times of stability they must still wear them- 
selvtt out trying to make a living. Pooh! You people in your 
mud huts—you talk too much! Enough of this blabbering and 
mouthing! Just l»cause you wear hats, what does that make 
you?” 

Afte this, whenever the Han envoys would try to launch into 
any semons or orations, Chung-hsing Shuo would cut them off 
at once. Not so much talk from the Han envoys! Just make sure 
that the silks and grainstuffs you bring to the Hsiung-nu are of 
the right measure and quality, that’s all. What’s the need for 
talki^? If the gx)ds you deliver are up to measure and of good 
quality, all right. But if there is any deficiency or the quality is 
no gcxMi then when the autumn harvest comes we will take our 
horses and trample all over your crops!” 

Day and night he instructed the Shan-yil on how to maneuver 

into a more advanta^ous position. 


Introduction to Pan Ku 


ranks with Ssu-ma Chien as one of the two 

Chmese histonans of Han times. He was the principal author 
%andi^ chapters covering the period from the 

Hsuiper, ^ang Mang (A.n. 23). Hus History of the Former Hart 
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Dynasty (Han Slin) was adiially bc/>iin l(.y Jiis faliu'r, Pan Piao, 
who had itilciHhol <.iily Ki wrilo a hislnry of Cliiria from l.ha point 
whoro SsM ina Cli’ii-ii lofl off (ra. (oo Pan Piao galhorod ina- 

torials for tfiis work and in fai l ooniplotod a nnmfxT of diaptors; 
but tfio project was iiic<ati[»lete at [lis <l(‘atfi. Pan Kn tlicn resolved 
to exK'nd its scope by inchidinf; llu^ entire Former Han period, 
utilizinf? ids father’s |)revions work fmt atldirifr a great deal of his 
own. Knowledge of Pan Kn’s activities eventually reached the 
reigning (>inp(‘ror, llsien tsung, who aft(>r som<t investigation—ap¬ 
pointed him court hisl.oriograither, a jtosition giving access to the 
imperial andnves. 

The work of Pan Ku diff<*rs from that of Ssu-rna Ch’icn in mak¬ 
ing no attempt at universality: it concerns itself only with the 
events of a single imperial dytiasty. As such, it provided the model 
for Chinese olTicial histories down to the twentieth century. The 
period from the foundation to the fall of a ruling house was he- 
lieved to be a natural historical unit. In theory, each dynasty re¬ 
peated <-ssentially the same pattern as its predecessors and successors: 
there was no conc<‘{>t of continuous progression. Ihis cyclic inter¬ 
pretation naturally stresscfl the repetitive factors in the history of 
any pt'riod at the'i'xpense of possibly unique elements; in essence 
it continued the anciemt flhitu'si' scheme of gradual decline from 
the founder to the final ruhn- of a dynasty. It likewise presupposed 
th<5 Confucian notion that personal characU^r is the chief moving 
force; Ixdtind th('urifohling of eviaits. 

To he; sure', this pe^rieielizeition has .some degreie of validity. The 
foundeer eif a ruling elyriiisty e:e)mes to power against formidable 
odds, <mel is ne!e:e‘.ssarily a man etf exinsideirable ability and forceful¬ 
ness. His sue'.e'e'ssetrs, beern tee high peisitiem, tend to be corrupted by 
the luxury and intrigue; of court life. The group surrounding the 
dynastic founde;r is usually small; most of its opponents have hem 
eliminat(;d e.r eli.scre'elite;el; and various vested interests--with their 

claims upon the- tre;asury.have been swept away. A period of order 

and prospe;rity e;nsue;.s. But as time passes the ruling class becomes 
larger, and its me)ele; e)f life ever more luxurious. The government 
incurs enormous expenses for great building projects and xnilitary 
expeditions. Financial difficulties inevitably follow. The tax burden 
upon the peasantry is increased, resulting in widespread disconten . 
Irrigation works fall into disrepair from lack of fimds, causing 
floods and famines which lead to banditry. Frontier defenses 
glected, permitting barbarian incursions; and the armies ot the bor- 
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der provinces renounce tlunr loyally In ilie cenlral p<»w<'r. lUvals to 
the imperial house arise: th(‘ result is a period of war and disorder 
The dynasty finally falls, and the wliole cycle hef^ins apairi, 

Pan Ku followed the ^eruu-al pattern c'stal)lished by fisu-ina 
Ch’ien both in his method of procedure and his orpymi/.ation of ma¬ 
terials. As was common practics- among Chinese hi.storians, he copied 
extensively from his pred(‘C(‘ssors,* (‘specially from Ssu-ina Cli’icm 
He also relied heavily upon documentary mah'rials from the im¬ 
perial archives. More than half of the History of the. Former Ilan 
Dynasty consists either of direct (piotation from such documents or 
skillful paraphrases. like Ssu-ma Ch’ien also, lie divided his work 
into “Annals,” “Chronological i’ables,” “'IVt'alise.s,” and “Mem¬ 
oirs.” “Hereditary Houses” were omitted, sinc(‘ he wiis not con¬ 
cerned with the period before the unification of China; and his 
“Annals” were reserved for those emperors whom the Confucian 
scholars considered legitimate. Unlike Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Pan Ku was 
a firm adherent of the orthodox Confucianism of his day. But he 
upheld strict standards of historical accuracy and selected his docu¬ 
ments to present a balanced study of his subjects, lie was lik(*wise 
a literary artist of the first rank, whose prose as well as scholarship 
has been lavishly admired by successive geru'rations of educated 
Chinese. Even today the History of the Former Ilan Dynasty is an 
mpressive work; and it remains the chief surviving j,rimary source 
for the latter half of its period through the reign of Wang Mang, 

•As noted ateve (“Introduction to vSsu-mn Ch’i(‘n," p. ret, ti *) this nrar 

tice was considered perfectly normal and even admirable. ' ■' s piac- 
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^Md^^ of Wang Mang (a.d. 9-23) constitutes an extraordinary 

service had lon^*b°*^ to s^ictly Confucian ideals. Government 

fucian education- P^P®*" culmination of a Con- 

widest possible sr application of ethical values on the 

widest possible scale. Confucius himself had set the example of 
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earnestly seeking political office; and Ms followers veiy cominoiily 
pursued government careers as the best means of realizing their 
principles. By the time of the Former Han dynasty (2C^ b.c.-a.b. 9), 
Co^nfucianism was unquestionably the prevailing philosophy among 
the Chinese gentry; and certain of the emperors were notably in¬ 
fluenced by it. But until the reign of Wang Mang, there had as yet 
Been no example of an actual Confucian scholar on the throne. 

W flTig Mang became the beneficiary of a characteristic Confncian 
—that a virtuous man must honor Ms parents and favor Ms 
relatives. In Han times even the emperor was supposed to honor 
this principle, at least to some degree, in fil li n g the great offices of 
state. Because an emperor’s own brothers and paternal uncles—^as 
potential rivals for the throne itself—^were too dangerous to be 
trusted with great power, the practice developed of appointing th® 
male relatives of the emperor’s mother and of Ms wife to high goi- 
emment posts. Moreover, the respect for one’s mother which was 
expected of a filial son gave to a widowed empress a position cf 
enormous political influence. It was W ang ^Mang s good fortiine to 
be the nephew of such a woman, the Empress Dowager 
whose brothers held the cHef offices of govermneiit during the reign 


of her son. Emperor Ch’eng (r. 33-7 b.c.). 

Wang Mang managed Ms original rise to eminence by cleveriy 
playing upon the Confucian sympatMes of the principal 
Chinese society—^the educated gentry. As a young man he 
practiced the Confucian virtues in order to ^ingratiate hii^L wi* 
his powerful uncles. Appointed prime minister on their wccra- 
mendation, he demonstrated a fine master.- of the of intr^ne 
and propaganda, privately arranging the dismissal of all --r- 
rivak while at the same time ^^-inning a hitherto impreceteted 
public reputation. Wang Mang carried to a fonneriy i^-ear^-^i 
degree the Confucian principle of '•declining an pe. f. ^ 
yiSing precedence to others. By refusing most ol the ? , 

feredMin, he succeeded in creating an image of hims... 
consummately modest Confucian gentleman. His great 
universally recognized; he was compared to o ^ j 

Duke of Chou. His eventual assumption of the impenai 
was aided by an unusual concatenation of iQ 

occult populL beliefs enhanced his portion: an oH 
the Han dynasty would end 

■■notion that the imimnent beginnmg the 'hp'.rv :i 

bv supernatural portents (which duly appeared •. the 
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Five Elements,* acrorditiR' lo which the c'lcnicru i<h>til,in<><l w!(h th ‘ 
Wang family (earth) was (hi<' to follow the element associate,I will 
the Han dynasty (fire) as th<- (lominniit principl,. of iJ,,. universe* 
men Emperor P’ing heoanie the third llan rnler in a row todl,! 
without direct heirs, popular opinion was overwhehninalv in f-.vn.. 
of Wang Mang’s taking his pla,'e. ‘ 

Although he utiliz,;,! Confucianism as a imams to iiower Wamr 
Mang was also an aeiuimplished scholar who germimdy ladievial in 
the efficacy of Confucian doctrine. As emperor, !„> avidly .seairlu-d 
ancient texts for suitable classical pre,;e<huits. The acid test of anv 
proposal was whether it had been prai'.tic.ed in anii,,uity or rocorn 
mended by recognized Confucian worthies. No doubt fionfucius or 
Mericius would have disappnmul of this exaggerat,-,! r.werence for 
taction; but Wang Mang th,>reby typifi,al conuanporary mod<.s 
of thought. Confucianism in Han tiim-s was no longer the slrairfit 
forward, pragmatic doctrine of its founders. It ha<l become a vl 
corpus of precedents interpreted with extrerm- literalness. 'I’he ra- 
tionalistic tendencies in early Confuciani.sm Confucius’ own re- 
fosal to speak about .spirits, or Hsiin 'I'zn’s attac.ks on superstition. - 
were largely i^orcd by the Han .scholars. Wang Mang, like most 
onfacians of his time, relied upon astrology and iiorients nrac 
faced magic, and accepted a notion of fate whifdi </epen(le<l upon 
the succession of the “Five Elements.” ' ^ 

WW 2^ rebellion-was not unrelated lo this con,opt of (hn- 
fociamsm. He instituted allegedly Confucian imaismvs with I idle 
regard for practicality-i.e. the “well..fi,d,l” .sysU-rn ,rhm,l Umre 
which supposedly had prevailed in th,* fiarly'Chou nerio,! AI th,- 
same tune, some of his supposed Confu,;ianistn was litlh- rnor,- than 

desire for funds His sacrificing popular welfare to his 

another mL MaL’ govomirw.nt monopolies was 

to undertake 

the theoiy to 

dements produces its successor by a kind of Mang s lifetime, each of these 
dne^s firefwhich produces eaiA fashe^^^^^ °f natural process: thus wood pro- 
which produces (i.e. melts intof water produces metal (in mines), 

wood (i.e. vegetation) Fire was tbe .I produces (nourishes) 

Wtsu, its founder, was^upno'l becausi 

mtiquitjr knovm as the Red^Lord Til w"*^®** ® mytliical figure of 

ffie power of earth because of ffie^'f^lvTren Wieved to possess* 

Emperor (jeUow being the color of reputed descent from the Yellow 
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gran<rHKS<‘ ari<l proj<‘<:i,s ijrn|)<TiaI tours, military expedi¬ 

tions, th<^ constnici.icni of tcmplr's It) his anc(‘stors which were in 
dir(K:t contradiction to the (Jonfut^ian principle* that government 
exists for the* sake* e)f the* p;ove*rne*(i. Like^ t)the*r dictators before and 
since*, he* tncste*<l nol)e)dy, rcfust*d te) ele^le‘gate* re*sponsibility, sacri- 
fice*d his farriily to his and)itie)n, and piinishe*d those who told him 
unphiusant trutfis, The* re‘sult was a calamitous administrative 
breakde)wn with a <*on<*e)nnlant loss to the emperor’s once phenom- 
e*narpopnIarity and reiputation. 

Evem, so, his eTre)rs weo-e* pre>hahly no worse than those committed 
by other (^rnpe*re)rs wlio suff(*re;d a better fate. Wang Mang was 
plagtmel by ari e^xtraorelinary s<*ri(‘s of disasters not of his own 
making elroughts, j)e*stileme:e*s, and floods. His reign coincided with 
the final bre^akdown of the* irrigation system in the region around 
the capital, C^h’ang-ati. Wang Mang’s demoralized government was 
unable*, te) e:ope? with the* re‘sultant food scarcity and famine. To the 
comme)n people*, such rnisfortune\s cl(*arly demonstrated that Wang 
Mang had lost (or had neweT hedd) the* Mandate of Heaven. Ban¬ 
dits heK'iame^ nujrn(*rous; r(d)ed troe)ps arose to advance the claims to 
the thre)n<i e)f one or ane)theT scion of the Han house; and the im¬ 
perial annie*s disinte*grateHl, Wang Mang—who with better luck 
might have* ge)ne‘ down in history as the honored founder of a dy¬ 
nasty was re‘vil<^el e*vc*r afte*rward in China as an unprincipled 
schemievr whe) hael usnrpe*d the* throne* e)f the Son of Heaven. 

‘‘The* M(*me)ir of Wang Mang,” from Pan Ku’s History of the 
Former Han Dynasty^ is e)ri(* of the* masterpieces of Chinese litera- 
mre. In it the* ste)ry e)f tfiis re*markable* man gradually unfolds much 
as it must have? appeare*d to his ce)ntemporaries. Wang Mang is first 
seMin as the* e‘Xce*ptionaUy able? and u.pright public figure whose offi¬ 
cial emine?nce? unele*r the last of the Former Han emperors and sub¬ 
sequent assumption of the imperial dignity for himself is largely 
justified. Slowly his faults come to light; his errors bear their in¬ 
evitable fruit. At last this once-exalted personage is a tired old man 
attempting to save himself with a divining board, then murdered 
in his palace by a common soldier. The historian Pan Ku was by no 
means an admirer of Wang Mang. But despite his critical appraise 
of the man, his account stays dose to the archival sources and is 
generally balanced in tone. Except for an occasiona^djective and 
the historian’s traditional summing-up at the end, The Memoir oi 
Wang Mang” is a notably objective study of one of the most re¬ 
markable figures in Chinese history. 
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The Memoir of Wang Mang/Part A 

Wang Mang, whose courtesy giv<!ii riawK! was IJliijc.liiin, was 
the son of [Wang Wan], a youngcT [halfJ-fjrother of the I'hn- 
press [nee Wang of Emperor] Hsiao-yuan.’ 'I'lu! falii<‘r, |Wang 
Chin], and the [living] elder and yo(jrig(!r l>r<)tti(!rs of the Km- 
pr«s [nee Wang of Emperor] Yuan wore all (infoolh'd as mar- 
quises^ durmg the reigns of [Emp(irors | Yuan and (;h’(>ng.« 
"^ey occupied [high] positions and had iin[)ortanl, iriflnonce in 
me government In the clan there were niru! nianiuiscis and five 
Commanders-in-chief. ... 

Only [Wang] Mang’s father, [Wangj Wan, wlio had di(Kl 
young, was not made a marqui.s. The various old(>r and vonnm'r 
cousins of [Wang] Mang were all the sons of f h-nerals or of ih(! 
ive Marquises, so they took advarUag<! of th(ur ot)f»ortnniti(!.s 
^d were extravagant In their equipage* and horses, music and 
gadding-* they compcHed with om; anotluir. 
[Wang] Mang alone was an orphan and in hunihl<! circum¬ 
stances, hence he humbled himself and madi! himself courUHius 

wsaddcdioSaaTSIaia^Hm .™* “ 

2. At dus time there e^stL^^v 

The title of kmg was retried emperor, 

father’s side. The title of maraihs^^!^^ ! f emperor’s family on his 
of the emperor and to certain imperial fKes “atemal relatives 

aL) Empress Yiian (Wang Mang’s 

phrase “idleness and gadding” is a quotation from the Ar^alects, 
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and tanperate. In studying the Classic of Rites [the Yi 4 P% he 
rendered to Ch’en Ts’an, [a man] from P’ei Commandery, the 
services due to a teacher. [Wang Mang] fatigued Mm^lf and 
studied extensively, wearing garments hfce the Confucian mas¬ 
ters. He served his mother and the widow of his elder brother, 
[Wang Yung], and reared [Wang Kuang], the orphanei son of 
Ms elder brother. Thus his conduct was quite perfect. Moreover, 
outside [Ms clan] he associated with eminent persons, and 
within [Ms clan] he served Ms various uncles, paying minute 
attention to the spirit of the rules of proper conduct . . . 

[Various officials], who were all gentlemen well-known in 
that age, all spoke in behalf of [Wang] Mang. Because of that, 
the Ehnperor esteemed [Wang] Mang. In the first year of [lie 
period] Yung-shih,® he enfeoffed [Wang] Mang as Marquis 
of Hsin-tu with an estate of fifteen hundred households in the 
Tu District of Hsin-yeh [County] in Nan-yang [Command- 
ery].'^ He was promoted to be Chief Commandant of Cavalry, 
Imperial Household Grandee, and Palace Attendant, and was 
careful as [an imperial] guard. 

As Ms noble rank and position became more and more honor¬ 
able, Ms conduct became more and more humble. He distributed 
equipages and horses, clothes, and fur garments, and bestowed 
tliATn upon Ms guests, so that in Ms household there was no sur¬ 
plus [wealth]. He received and succored well-known gentlemen. 
He associated with a very large number of ^nerals, chancellors, 
ministers, and grandees, hence those who occupied officiM poa- 
tions in turn recommended him. Travele's talked about Mm; Ms 
empty fame fiourished and spread, so that it overwheluKd timt 
of Ms various uncles. He dared to do affected de^is wMdi cre¬ 
ated a stir and performed them without shame, . . - 

When [Wang] Mang had surpassed Ms equals and succeed«i 
hi.c; four imcles, [Wang Feng, Wang Shang, ’iin, and 


5. Or J li {Ceremonials and Rimals), a bo* conteiiiiiig Mfe prascrip- 
•tions for proper etiquettB on varioi:^ fo^nnal occaaons, ^ ^ nmne 

(possibly ^e^same one referred to here) was consider^ f 

cS^cian Classics in Han times (it was later snpplanted by ihe Li C,a 


of Mites'} ). 

7] commandeiy was in central China on *e middle Han Kiver. 
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Wang Ken], as cMef assistant in the government,® he wished to 
maie Ms fame and repntation surpass that of his predecessors, 
hence he dehed himself tirelessly and invited the Capable and 
Gcxm! [to come to Mm], making them Division Head Clerks.^ 
He testowed upon [other] gentlemen all of his grants [from 
the Emperor] and the income from Ms estate, being even more 
economical [in Ms personal expenses]. 

[I^'ang Mang was first app3mted to the post of Commander-in- 
CMef , Prime ^Minister) a few months before the death of Emperor 
Ch eng in 7 m,c. Shortly after the accession of Emperor Ai (reigned 
j-i B.C.), 'I'laiig Mang resigned to make way for the new emperor’s 

maternal relatives. 

When Emperor Ai died in 1 b.c., Wang Mang’s aunt, the Grand 
Empress Dowager (Empress Yiian) was the senior imperial rela¬ 
tive at court. She took charge of the government and recalled Wang 
ilang to |»wer. The new emperor, P’ing, was a boy of eight; the 

Grand Empi^s Etowager became Regent.] 

[Wai^] Mang’s appearance was severe and Ms speech was 
Mont When he wanted to have something done, he subtly indi¬ 
cated it in Ms tearing; Ms clique took up his intentions and 
manif^tai thou in a memorial,^® [whereupon Wang] Mang 
teit Ms head to the earth with tears in Ms eyes, and firmly 
dalinai. On the one hand, he thereby misled the [Grand] Em¬ 
press IMwager, and on the other, he thereby exMbited faithful- 
nffls to the mass of commoners.^ 

First, lie had hinted that [the Governor of] Yi Province^® 
s onld mduce the barbarians outside the barrier to present a 
white pheasant, and, in the first year of [the period] Yiian- 


s. ^ was Conmia^-in-CMef (actuaUy: Prime Minister). 

9. l.e. Ise appomted good Canfiidans to ofSc^. 

Z S an imperial mimster resign whenever 

that teaiggestKins originated with imeone else. pretense 

1*. tsfaeiKe is to honors which Wang Mang desired W Wmclr t 
aasia mstamas he refnsed to accent tj hi^lf. In 

Empress to hestow them “id advised 

hispgjrf^ common people, thereby increasing 

t2. Ttl was a boader province in mesent-day 
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shih, Id first tDorilli,^’^ | WaD{!;| Mang adviscnl |(rrand| 
EEipn^ss l)Dwa{ij(»r (o issia^ an irDi)arial <^di(:l. lliai liia wltUa 
pheasant sliDuld b<^ oiUwtl in tlie |inip(adal| ane<?stral leitK 

ples*'^'^ ♦ » * ^ . r 

"rher(a«f)t)rj various courticT^s produced long (expositions, | say¬ 
ing, ‘‘Wang I Mang’s ae.liii^vcancuits and virtuous conduct have 
brought about th(‘ auspicious pnssagi^ of a whiter ph,(Uisant [as at 
the tini<e the l)uk(e of| Chou | was ininist(T‘ to King] Oh’eng. 
That in a tliousand yiears tli<er(‘ ar<^ similarities is a law of the 
sage-kings. Wlum a subj<ect lias gn^at ach,i(‘V(Tnents, in his life¬ 
time h(e should hav(‘ a laudable^ tithe. the Duke ol Chou, 

during his lihetiuHe, was givcm a tith^ with | the name of] the 
Chou [dynasty in it. Wangj Mang has tluj great achievement 
of having givcm stability to thc^ states and of having given tran- 
(jjuillity IrO tlu^ Iian dytiasty, so tfiat it is proper that he should 
be granU^l lh<^ title;, Duk(^ (living Irarujuillity to the Han 
[Dynasty ],’ that tin; |nund)(T*of| households jin his noble es- 
ta1(^ I should b(^ in(’r(*as(Kh and [his [losUndly should be given] 
the sam<^ noble lith* and (estate; [as th(^ loundca* of theix house]. 
On th(j on<i hand, | this a[)point‘m(Tit | will l)(< ixj acx’.ordance with 
anci(ml principl(':s, and on tlu^ other hand, it will take as its 
niodcd jiast situations. Idi(a'(d)y it will accord with the mind of 
Ileav(m.” 

[Wang Mang pn^si^nUnl a l(‘U(‘r to the Empress refusing this honor; 

but sh(‘ insisUal that h(‘ a(;('<‘pt. j 

Wh(m I Wang] Mang again pnisented a letter excusing him- 

self, the ICirandl I':ini)r<!,ss Dowager by an imperial edict or¬ 
dered an Iiiternuncio to htad [Wangj Mang to await [investi¬ 
ture] in the I<’asl((rn Wing of the [Palace] Hall. [But Wang] 
Mang pronounc.ed himself ill and would not enter [the Palace 
Hall, so the Grand] Empress Dowager sent the Prefect of the 
Masters of Writing, [Yao] Hsiin, with an imperial edict to 
[Wang Mang], saying, “Because you, sir, are humble, you 
have refused on account of illness. Your position, sir, is im- 


13. February-March, a . d . 1. 

14. Wang Mang bere imitates a 
Book of History. 


similar action which is recounted in the 
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porfent, and may not be left vacant. Arise promptly at this 

time.” 

When [Wang] Mang completely and firmly refused, the 
[Grand] Empress Dowager again sent the Grand Coachman at 
tile Gh^'ang-hsin [Palace, Wang] Hung, with an imperial decree 
summoning [Wang] Mang. [Wang] Mang [however] insist- 
ently pronounced himself ill. ... 

The [Grand] Empress Dowager thereupon issued an impe¬ 
rial edict, saying, “The Commander-in-chief, the Marquis of 
Hsin-tu, [Wang] Mang, has been one of the three highest min¬ 
isters for three reigns and has performed the [same] duties [as 
tiiose perfoimed by] the Duke of Chou. He has established the 
plan [for the succession to the throne that is to endure for] ten 
thousand generations. In achievements and virtuous conduct he 
has teen a model to palace officials. His influence has spread over 
[all wititin the [four] seas, so that people of distant [regions] 
have thoi^ht with affection of right principles; a potentate of 
tile Ylieh-shang, [whose speech must be] repeatedly interpreted 
[from one interpreter to another], presented a white pheasant 
as tribute. 

‘"Let [Wang] Mang be additionally enfeoffed with [the in¬ 
come of] the twenty-eight thousand households in the two coun¬ 
ties of Shao-Iing and Hsin-hsi. His heirs who succeed him shall 
te exonpt^ [from taxes and service] and their noble rank and 
«tate shal be the same [as his]. . . [Wang] Mang shall he 
the Grand Tutor and in charge of the business of the Four Co¬ 
adjutors,^® His title shall be the Duke Giving Tranquillity to the 
Han Droasty, . . . Thereupon [Wang] Mang hypocritically 
fearei that he had no alternative and so he arose and received 
Ms charter [of appointment]. . . . 

T^'hen ["Wang] Mang had pleased the mass of commoners, 
he also wanted the right to decide matters on his own author¬ 
ity,^® He knew that the [Grand] Empress Dowager had no taste 
for governing, so he gave a hint to the ministers. They memo- 
ri^alzed her, saying, . . It is not proper that the [Grand] 

^2*. were the officials next in rank to the conmiander-in- 

clnef; Vl'ai^ Mang was mw given control over their affairs. 

i6. I.e., wi&ont consnlting ffie Grand Empress Dowager in each case. 
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Empross Dowager .slioiild in p<(rsoti sujxirviso unimportant 
matters.” 

[Thus l.h(iy | caustid the [(Jrandj h’mpross Dowager to issue 
an imix'rial edic.l. wiiieh said, “Since l,h(! Kmperor is young in 
years, W(^ ar<i U(m[>orarily directing iIk! government until he 
puts on lh(! honruil of virility.''^ Now most matters are compli¬ 
cated and detailed, while Our years are many and [Our] bodily- 
vigor is insufficitmt. j Tf We attend to these matters], there is 
danger that j W<i,| may not hav<; the means of keeping [Our] 
body in health or of (firing for the Kmperor. . . . 

... From this time and henceforth, except for enfeoffments 
of noble titles,which .shall nevertheless be reported [to Us], 
in all other matters, the Duke Giving Tranquillity to the Han 
Dynasty [Wang Mang] and the Four Coadjutors shall judge 
and decide. . . . 

In the winter, when [the planet] Mars was occulted by the 
moon,'® Emperor P’ing became ill. [Wang] Mang made a writ¬ 
ten declaration [to Heaven] in which he begged for [the pn- 
peror’s'l lih; at th(! altar to the Supreme [One]. He had a jade 
circlet hting on his person, carried jade insignia, and [declared] 
that h<i was willing in p(ir.son to take the place [of the dying 
Emperor]. 'I'lKi declaration was stored in a “metal-bound cof¬ 
fer”®® and ()h»c<xl in the Front Hall [of the Palace].®' He ordered 
the various hightjst ministers not to presume to speak [to him 
about gov(!rnm(int business, in order that he might concentrate 
on caring for th<! Kmjjeror’s illness]. 

In the twelfth month,®® Emperor P’ing died. . . . 


17. This bonnet (or cap) was assumed at a solemn ceremony marking a 

boy’s transition to manhood. , . , , • r 

18. Enfeoffment involved granting someone the right to draw mcome from 
state-ovmed lands; it was among the most important prerogatives of the 

throne. 


19. November 29, a.d. 5. , „ r l r/vV 

20. “The Metal-Bound CoiEfer” is the title of a chapter of the Book of 
tory. Wang Mang here repeats an act said to have been performed j e 


Duke of Chou, , i j t? ^ -DN-virr 

21. Since Wang Mang was later reputed to have murdered Emperor F mg, 

this incident—with its magical connotations—is signific^t as evidence of 
the opposite. Wang Mang was superstitious; presi^ably he would have 
feared the wrath of the spirits if he had violated such a solemn declaration. 


22. February 3, a.d. 6. 
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At that time, the line of descent from Kmpc^ror Yuan had been 
ended, but of the great-grandsons of Empcaor llsiian^'* there 
were liying: five kings and forty-eight, full martpjiise.s, | includ¬ 
ing] the Marquis of Kuang-chi, [liu] Hsien. |Wang | Mang 
hated it that they were adults, so adviscid, “A (-.ousin is not per¬ 
mitted to be the successor [to his cousin of ihci same genera¬ 
tion].” So he selected the very youngest among [l^mperor 
Hsiian’s] great-great-grandsons, [Liu] Ying, the son of the 
Marquis of Kuang-chi, [Liu] Hsien. He was in the second year 
of his age. [Wang Mang] took as a pretext that when he was 
divined about and physiognomized, he was the most auspicious 
[of all]. 

In this month, the Displayer of Splendor in the South, Hsieh 
Hsiao, memorialized that the Chief of Wu-kung [prefecture], 
Meng T’ung, while a well was being dug, had secured a white 
stone, round above the square below, with red writing on the 
stone. The writing said, “An instruction to the Duke Giving 
Tranquillity to the Han Dynasty, [Wang] Mang, that he should 
become the Emperor.” The coming of mandates [from Heaven] 
through portents began indeed with this one. 

[Wang] Mang had the various highest ministers advise the 
[Grand] Empress Dowager [nee Wang] of it. Thci [ Cirand] 
Empress Dowager said, “This [thing] is trumpcid uj) to deceive 
the empire. [Its message] cannot be put into practise.” The 
Grand Guardian, [Wang] Shun, said to the [Grand] Empress 
Dowager that when matters have already reachcKl such [ a con¬ 
dition as they had], there was nothing that could bo done [about 
it],^ that if she wished to check it, she did not have the strength 
to stop it; and also that [Wang] Mang would not presume to 
have any other [intentions], but merely desired to be entitled 
the Regent, in order to make his power greater and to settle the 
empire and make it obedient. The [Grand] Empress Dowager 
listened to him and promised [to do so]. 

[Wang] Shun and others thereupon together had the [Grand] 

23. Emperor Hsiian ruled 74-48 b.c. Four reigns had intervened since his 
death; hut there were now no living descendants of the Emperors Yuan, 
Ch’eng, Ai, and P’ing. 

24. le., Wang Mang’s popularity and reputation were such that he could 
not be dismissed. 


khom riiK HisrouY oi' tiik r.'<)mviKn han dynasty 
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Fmprfiss Dowager issiu' an im|)(‘rial adic.t which said, . .Let 
The ord(‘rod ihal, the D..ko (iiving 'IVarKiudlUy to the Han 
D^asly sho.dd occnpy | ihe post of| Regent and should I^be 
•D^itted to l niounl, l,h(^ (-astern | master’s] sUips | at the altar 
tn He'iv<‘n| as in tlu^ forrnca- case- |was done by ] the Duke of 
rhou‘ Let the preh-e.ture (.f Wn kung become the territory 
whose revenue is allocated to the Duke Giving Tranquillity to 
the Han Dynasty, and h^t its name b(^ the. town of Han-kuang 
(the Han Dlynasty’s] brilliance). Let there be prepared a me¬ 
morial concerning the. cercimonial 1 for the above].” 

rWamr Maria’s newest honor was not universally applauded, 
holTv^'Ii; imperial general, Ghai Yi, claiming that Wang Mang 
had murd(-red Emperor P’ing, led a popular revolt of c^siderahle 
proportions. It was supriressed by troops loyal to Wang Mang (a.d. 

7 - 8 ).] 

The mass of commoners knew [what was Wang Mang’s] 
motive in receiving re.spectfully the mandate [pven through] 
Te K>rtents. The (xiurtilirs discussed it extensively “emon- 
alized separately in order to indicate the gradual [steps] by 

which h(/shoul(l take 1 f 

Ai Gliang, a man of 'IV.u-t’ung, had been doing element^ 
studying it) Ch’ang an.=*" Heretofore he had no distinction bu 
lived Efboast. When he saw that [Wang] Mang was acting as 
Regenrhe immediately made a bron.e casket with two envelope 
covL.'He wrote on one of them, “The 

ket [with] the Seal of the Lord of Heaven s Act O" ^ ™ 

he wrote, “The written metal charter [mth] &e Se 

Epd Lord’s Act which a certain person [Emperor Kao] tran 


25. This was a ceremonial act P®?"hted oidy to 

26. The city of Ch’ang-an was the capital of the emp Hsien-yang. 

Han dynasty, located near the site °^®^perial seals. “Red Lord” is 

27. These phrases ixmtate the legends on P (r. 206-193 b.c.), 

the honorific title given ^ Kao-tsu, the „ ragned, filial piety de- 

to his father. Though the “ 7 ®" 

manded that he be referred to as Ae o . r,^ous (Han) dynasty 

scription is meant to suggest that the foimder rf ^ 

trammits his mandate to the founder of the next, Wang mang 
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mife to the Yelow Emperor/^ [Wang Mang]” . . . The writ¬ 
ing said, that Wang Mang should be the actual Son of Heaven 
and the [Grand] Emp ress Dowager [should act] according to 
the maniate of Heaven. Both on the design and the writing were 
written [the names of] eight persons who were [Wang] Mang’s 
h%h officials. It also named two fine names,^ *Wang Hsing 
(WangRis^) and Wang Sheng (Wang Prospers); [Ai] Chang, 
taking advantage [of this opportunity, also] inserted his own 
sumame and personal name amongst [them, so that] altogether 
there were eleven pemons. For all of them there were written 
official [titles] and noble r ank s as [Wang Mang’s] coadjutors 
and assistants. 

When [Ai] Chang heard that the matters of the well in Ch’i 
[Commandery] and of the stone ox®*^ had been referred [to the 
officials], on that very day/^ at dusk, he put on yellow clothes, 
tcMii: the casket went to the Temple of [Emperor] Kao, and 
thereupon delivered it to the Supervisor [of the Temple]. The 
Supervisor thereupon reported it. 

On [the day] mou-ck^en^ [Wang] Mang went to the Temple 
of [Emperor] Kao, bowed, and received the metal casket and the 
resignation [of the Han dynasty, which] the gods had [com¬ 
manded]. W^eaiing the royal hat, he visited the [Grand] Em¬ 
press Dowager, returned, seated himself in the Front Hall of the 
W ei-yang Palace, and issued a written message, which said: 

‘*1 |K3ss«s no virtue, [but] I rely upon [the fact that] I am a 
descendant of my august deceased original ancestor, the Yellow 
Ij3rA and a distmt descendant of my august deceased first an¬ 
cestor, the Lord of Yii, [Shun], and the least of the Grand Em- 
Dowagers relatives. August Heaven and the Lords on 
Higli have made abundantly apparent their great assistance, so 
that the^mandate [of Heaven] has been completed and the suc¬ 
cession ^to the imperial rule] has been set in order. By portents 


2b. The Yelow was a legendary Mug of antiquity. Referring to 

W ang Mang hr tim name was intended to be flattering. ' 

2§. le., two names selected for their auspicious meanings 

30. .wo prerausly reported |»rtents wMch foretold the rise of Wang Mang 

31. JanuarrS, A.IJ, 9. ^ 

of a <Jay in tie Chinese sixty- 



K|,()M TII14 in.ST<tHY OK THK, KOUMKM HAN DYNASTY l^)/ 
«ndcml(u.li«ls, (losiKUS mul wriliof?;, f. tHoUil atHkolnml a writ- 

fe”,charl,.T, UM-t^D<ls havD ,.ro.-.laiDM.I Uu.l thoy DDl,r..,sl, h.<^ w.l,h 

.. . 'f- 

rivnastv. n(‘ tias nnolvvil a ruandaU^ Ivom ll<'av(ai and has trari.s 

Jittcd^iic sUilo I t.o rn<> by | a wfilitif!; ot. a tDolal c.liarKtr. I have 
S axlmrady rTVD.-anra.ul aw.-d | lu.w could 1 | projumc not 
to rocoivo il. r<!S|)(«'.l.ridly? On 1 U>o <lay 1 rtiou rhm, whicdi is a 
L for fouraliuL I woa.' Un- royal ha(, and ascend tho throne as 
tJalal Son .d II<-aven. It is fixed that the title lofmy dy¬ 
nasty] in possessing th<^ etn[>ire shall he I Isin.-'-' 

TK:« (IviinOic title was ndeptfsl from WatiR Muni’s fief of Ilsm-tu, just 
as tho\itl<M)f Kao tsii fllan) was deriwrd fnati tliat of his previous kingdom. 
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Confucianism 


Introduction 



The Confucian way of thought was human-centered rather than 
other-worldly, vhtwing human laungs primarily as members of so- 
ci<!ty rather than in their ndationship to the beyond. Indeed, Con¬ 
fucianism r(!cogniz<!d no .suj)r(un(‘, personal Deity. Heaven (T’ien) 
was th(! high<-.sl pow<‘r of th(^ univ(;rse—a kind of overruling provi- 
denc<! inon^ (■.los<dy resi'mhling the Wf^sUsm concept of Nature than 
a God capahhf of dir<!Cl ndalionship with man. The standard of Con- 
fuciari (Uiiics was harmony with the Way of Heaven—which meant 
righl(‘ousm«s ami [iropriety not obedienc(! to the will of God. The 
worship of aru'.estral s[)irits was an important aspect of Confucian¬ 
ism; hut such spirits wen? nunu?rous and had once been human 
th<?ms<?lvc?s. 'I'hey dematuh'd respert, but scarcely inspired the rev- 
erenc<! which a single, iran.scendent Deity would have done. 

At an earli<?r p(?riod of history, however, the Chinese did worship 
a mor<! p(!rsonalized high go<l. Oracle bones from Anyang indic^e 
that a d(?ily nanuid 'J'i or Shang Ti was the most important of th 
various f^’ods worsliipp<*(l by lh(^ Sliang; pooplc. In Chou timesT t 
chief dtiily was called T’irin; lie was pictured in the Chinese script 
of that tim(? as a large, and therefore important, man. Apparently 
T’ien was originally a collcctivt? divinity representing the ancestors 
of the race~the former kings who resided in Heaven (the s^). 
Aided perhaps by the fact that the Chinese language does not dis¬ 
tinguish between singular and plural nouns, T’len eventually cam' 
to be regarded as a rather abstract, impersonal force m the sky. ts 
Confucius’ time the names T’ien and Ti were being used mt« 
changeably, with Ti denoting the supreme Power in a rather moi 
personalized way. 

* Traditional dates of the Shang dynasty: 1763-1123 b-C- 

f 1122-403 B.C. 
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Confucius himself never used th(! term 'I'i, thou^rj, l„, sorru-times 
spoke of T’ien (Heaven). He invoked ir<«av('ri in an occasional an¬ 
cient turn of phrase, or alluded to Ihfaveri’s Way a.s identical with 
his own ethical ideas. But although popular opinion in his day ludd 
that the earth is full of ghost-lik<‘ jx'ings spirits of d(‘c<‘ased p(‘rson.s 
spirits inhabiting natural phenorncma like' tretees, rocks, or rivens - 
Confucius categorically refused to discuss sudi mattetrs. Wh(>th<(r he 
secretly eloubted the existence or the poweirs of spirits emd re'frained 
from saying so out of respect for contemporary hedied is no longer 
possible to say. In any case, he regarded living Imnian beings as 
more important than supernatural ones: spirits should be served ac¬ 
cording to proper ritual forms, but without excess. In the third 
century b.c. the highly influential Hsiin Tzu explicitly denied the 
powm of spmts, though he, too, continued to value the ritual of 
worship. Despite such important precedents, spirit worship, magic 
occultism, divination, and supernatural portents retained their hold 
on the Chinese mind. In Han times such practices were followed 
even by educated people with impeccable Confucian credentials 

remained an important element of 

the Chinese outlook on life until modern times. 


PROM THE ANALECTS OP CONFUCIUS ( lUN YU) * 

, Someone asked for an explanation of the Ancestral 
Sacrifice. The Master said, “I do not know. Anyone who knew 
the explanation could deal with all things under Heaven as 
of here;” and he laid his finger upon the palm 


p, 12 ^ Of the saying, “The word ‘sacrifice’ is like the word 
present; one should sacrifice to a spirit as though that spirit 


ATW °f Confirm, trails, by Arthur Waley, London; George 

Ltd. permission of George Allen & Unwin, 

* For Introduction to Confucius see above, pp 3-6 

i4el performed by the emperors of ancient 

__ j an ■ ♦ • -1^ power of the emperor was merely nominal" 
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was present,” the Master said, “If I am not present at the sacri¬ 
fice, it is as though there were no sacrifice.”® 

in, 13 Wang-sun Chia^ asked about the meaning of the 
saying. 

Better pay court to the stoYe 
Than pay court to the Shrine.® 

The Master said, “It is not true. He who has put hims elf in the 
wrong with Heaven has no means of espiation left” 

V, 12 Tzu-kung said, “Our Master’s views concerning cul¬ 
ture and the outward insignia® of gcK}dn«s, we are permitted to 
hear; hut about Man’s nature^ and the ways of Heaven he will 
not t^ us anything at aU.” 

VI, 20 Fan Ch’ih asked about wisdom. The Master said, “He 
who devotes himself to securing for Ms subjects what it is right 
they* should have, who by r^pect for the Spirits keeps them at a 

distance,® may be termed wise.” 

VTE, 20 The Master never talked of prcxiigies, feats of 

strength, disorders* or spirits. 

VTT, 34 When the Master -was very ill, Tzu-ln asked teve 
to perform the Rite of Expiation. The Master said, “Is there such 
a tihing?”^® Tzu-lu answered saying, “There is. In one of the 
Dir^ it says, ‘We performed rites of expiation lor you, calling 

2. I.e., i-f,. nnportaHt is die saciiScer’s state of not wlietiier 

the spirits are actuaEy ‘‘"present” or not. ^ 1 t 

4. 'Wang-snn was an army commaniier in the cf Baie Lmi, 

of Wei, a contemporary of Confnciiis. , , , , ^ .1. -a 

5. I.e., it is fetter to fe on good terms with the hearth-god than w.tli t-e 

ancestral spirits. , . „ 1. 

6. Lit,, the insignia denoting rank; metapimocaHy, proper __ 

7. 1.6., aature prior to the acquirition of <^tiire and edacat*^ 

8 I.e., when the spirits receive their proper sacrifices they refrain froB 

“po^essing” human hdngs, causing sichaess, madness etc. 

natural ^OTtrences (which were commoniy regarded as jk. 
tents), e.g., the Wrth of deformed creatures, smw m etc. 

10. I.e., is there any ancient authority for such a nte. 1 ir-i 
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upon tie siy-spirits above and tie earth-spiiits below. The Mas¬ 
ter saict ‘‘Mj expiation began long ago!”^^ 

XT 11 Tzn-lii asked bow one should serve ghosts and spirits. 
The ^Master said, “Till yon have learnt to serve men, how can 
you serve ghosts?” Tzu-Iu then ventured upon a question about 
the dead. The Master said, “Till you know about the living, how 

are you to know about the dead?”^^ 

entire life is Ms justiScatioii before Heaven. 

12. Whetiier or not the dead possessed consciousness was a much-debated 
point It was OTinetiines suggested that if the spirits of the dead were rni- 

ccnscioiit. it was ureless to sacrifice to them. 


Heaven’s* ways are constant. It does not prevail because of a 
^e liie Yao®; it does not cease to prevail because of a tyrant 
e Chieh.* R^pond to it with good government, and good for¬ 
tune wffl result; respond to it with disorder, and misfortune wiU 
result H you encourage agriculture and are frugal in expendi¬ 
ture^ then Heaven cannot mate you poor. If you provide the 
I^Ie with the goods they need and demand their labor only at 
*e proper time, then Heaven cannot afflict you with iUnesi If 
you practice the Way^ and are not of two minds, then Heaven 
cannot br^ you misfortune. Flood or drought cannot make 

y X uncanny occurrences cannot cause 

em harm. But if you n^lect agriculture and spend lavishly 
Heaven ca^ot make you rich. If you are careless in yo^ 
prews^ons and slow to act, then Heaven cannot make you whole. 

Barton Watson, New York and 
ikaifCelianHariiiTersiw^^^ ^7 pertnis- 

* For Ic&^rtion to Hsiin Tzu see above on 
t . fc Ifcfia Tjai's usage “Heaven” ^ 

en; roncept of Xaterel- natural law ^^ ^ “responds closely to the West- 

I* 

caramg to tradijioa ruled 2205-1^ ^^^ “ “ dynasty, wHch 


ac- 
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If you lurti your l)ac.k uf)ori (lie Way and act rashly, then 
Hoavfai caunol, you good fortutie. Your people "will starve 
(iV(fn when (he'n! arc' no Hoods or droughls; they will fall ill even 
before! hc^al, or cold c,oiri<! to oppress ihccni; they will suffer harm 
oven when no strange or uncanny haf)[)enings occur. The sea- 
.sons will visit you as they do a well-ordered age, but you will 
suffer inisfortunc^s that a wcdl-ordca-ed age does not know. Yet 
you roust not c.ursc! Heaven, for it is merely the natural result 
of your own action.?. Therefore, he who can distinguish between 
thc! activiticss of Heaven and those of mankind is worthy to be 
callcid the highc'st type of man. 

To bring to cxjmpletion without acting, to obtain without seek- 
ingS—-this is the work of Heaven. Thu's, although the sage has 
decip undcirstancling, he does not attempt to exercise it upon the 
woi’k of Ileavciri; though he has great talent, he does not attempt 
to apply it to the work of Heaven; though he has keen percep¬ 
tion, he does not attempt to use it on the work of Heaven. Hence 
it is said that he does not compete with Heaven’s work. . . . 

When [the wise man] turns his thoughts to Heaven, he seeks 
to understand only those phenomena which can be regularly 
expected. When he turns his thoughts to earth, he seeks to un¬ 
derstand only those a.spects that can be taken advantage of. 
When he turns his thoughts to the four seasc)ns, he seeks to 
understand only thc changes that will affect his undertakings. 
When he turns his thoughts to the yin and yang,® he seeks to 
understand only the modulations which call for some action on 
his part. The experts may study Heaven; the ruler himself 

should concentrate on the Way. 

Are order and disorder due to the heavens? I reply, the sun 
and moon, the stars and constellations revolved in the same way 
in the time of Yii'^ as in the time of Chieh. Yii achieved order: 


5 . This formulation shows the inHuence of Taoist philc)sophy. 

6 . The theory of Yin-Yang was an attempt to explain ^ 

world in terms of two fundamental hut opposed natural 

for the passive, negative, feminine, dark, cold ^ S u ^ Ae 

positive, masculine: bright, warm, etc. The domin^ce of the Ym o-^ 1 ^ 
in the universe at any given time was supposed to explam the condition 
natural phenomena as well as human events. 

7. The ancient sage-king, supposed founder of the Hsia dynasty. 
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GMeli brouglit disorder. Hence order and disorder are not due 

to tbe heavens. 

Aie thej then a matter of the seasons? I reply, the crops 
sprout and grow in spring and summer, and are harvested and 
stored away in autunm and winter. It was the same under both 
Yii and Chieh. Yii achieved order; Chieh brought disorder. 
Hence order and disorder are not a matter of the seasons. 

Are they due to the land? I reply, he who acquires land may 
live; he who loses it vrill die. It was the same in the time of Yii 
as in the time of Chieh. Yii achieved order; Chieh brought dis¬ 
order. Hence order and disorder are not due to the land. . . . 

The king of Chh® has a retinue of a thousand chariots, but 
not because he is wise. The gentleman must eat boiled greens 
and dnnk ivater, but not because he is stupid. These are acci¬ 
dents of circumstance. To be refined in purpose, rich in virtuous 
action, and clear in understanding; to live in the present and 
remember the past— ^these are things which are within your own 
jx>wer. Therefore the gentleman cherishes what is within his 
|»wer and do« not long for what is wi thin the power of Heaven 
alone.® The petty man, however, puts aside what is within his 
|»wer and longs for what is within the power of Heaven. Be¬ 
cause the gentleman cherishes what is within his power and does 
not long for wrhat is within Heaven’s power, he goes forward day 
by day. Because the petty man sets aside what is within his 
|M>wer and longs for what is within Heaven’s power, he goes 
backward day by day. The same cause impels the gentleman 
foiward day by day, and the petty man backward. What sepa¬ 
rates the two oiigiiiates in this one point alone. 

^ When stars fal or tre^ make strange sounds,^® all the people 
m the countiy are terrified and go about asking, ‘‘Why has this 
hapi^ned?’’ For no special reason, I reply It is simply that, with 
the changes of Heaven and earth and the mutations of the yin 
and yang, such things once in a while occur. You may wonder 
at them, but you must not fear them. The sun and moon are 


. 1 . 




9. I.e., gmsd Inck. 

in particular to the sacred trees plantec 
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subj(KT (X) oclips(‘s, wiful and rain do xiok always come at the 
proper s<^ason, and slrang(^ stars ocoasionally appear. There has 
neyer lunm an ag(^ that was without such occurrences. If the 
ruler is (ailightcauul and his governnuail just, then there is no 
harm done (wcni if tlu^y all occur at th<i same time. But if the 
ruler is IxmighUHl and his gov<‘rnment ill-run, then it will be no 
benefit to him <wen if they ruwcvr occur at all. Stars that fall, 
trees that giv(^ out strang(^ sounds- -such things occur once in a 
while with the* changers of Th^aven and earth and the mutations 
of th<^ yin and yang. You may wonder at them, but do not fear 
them. 

Among all such strange occurrences, the ones really to be 
feared are human portents. When the plowing is poorly done 
and the crops suffer, when the weeding is badly done and the 
harvest fails; when the government is evil and loses the support 
of the pciophi; when the fiedds are neglected and the crops badly 
tended; wIuti grain tnusl he imported from abroad and sold at 
a high pric(% and the ))eo[)le are starving and die by the roadside 
—these ar(> what T nu^an by human portents. When government 
commands an^ un(vnlight(uKxl, public works are undertaken at 
th(i wrong sc^ason, and agriculture is not properly attended to, 
these too ar*c^ tinman [lortents. When the people are called away 
for corvre lalxir at th(i wrong season, so that cows and horses are 
left to hroAHl togcither and th(‘ six domestic animals produce 
prodigi(\s; wlnm r*itual principles are not obeyed, family affairs 
and outside affairs are not properly separated, and men and 
women mingle wantonly, so that fathers and sons begin to doubt 
each other, superior and inferior become estranged, and bands 
of invaders enter the state—these too are human portents. Por¬ 
tents such as these are born from disorder, and if all three types 
occur at once, there will be no safety for the state. The reasons 
for their occurrence may be found very close at hand; the suffer¬ 
ing they cause is great indeed. You should not only wonder at 
them, but fear them as well. 

An old text says, ‘‘Strange occurrences among the creatures 
of nature are not discussed in the Documents .Useless dis¬ 
tinctions, observations which are not of vital importance these 

11. I.e., the Book of History. 
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maj be left aade and not tended to. But when it comes to the 
duties to he obsenred between ruler and subject, the affection 
between father and son, and the differences in station between 
husband and wife—^these you must work at day after- day and 

never neglect 

You pray for rain and it rains. Why? For no particular rea¬ 
son, I say. It is just as though you had not prayed for rain and 
it rained anyway. The sun and moon undergo an eclipse and 
you tiy to save them;^^ a drought occurs and you pray for rain; 
you consult the arts of divination before making a decision on 
some important matter. But it is not as though you could hope 
to accomplish anything by such ceremonies. They are done 
merely for ornament Hence the gentleman regards them as or- 
namenfe, but the common people regard them as supernatural. 
He who considers them ornaments is fortunate; he who con¬ 
siders then supernatural is unfortunate. 

From Sec. 17, “A Discussion of Heaven” 

ia. By Aiims to iMw it away. Hiis practice is mentioned in the 

Tm CGsmzeuiia^y (Duke Wen, Year XV). 


Taoism 


Introduction 


1^*6 system of thoi^ht inown as Taoism constitutes one of the two 
chirf molris in which ancient Chinese civilization was formed. A 
phde^phy, a religion, and a science aU at once, it is outranked 
only by C^fucianism in its influence upon the Chinese mind. Phil¬ 
osophical Taoism—especiaUy as embodied in the two great Taoist 
classics, the Too Te Cking {Lao Tzu) and the Chuarig Tzu—is a 
d^tane of great subtlety and profundity. It concerns itself with the 
ultimate questions—the origin and meaning of life, the nature of 
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the iHiiv<‘rs(v and euhninaUss in ihv. mystic union of the individual 
with 'Fao, 'Tins socalh'd classical d’aoism app<‘aled to people who 
sought a fn‘ivat<‘, individualistic, philosophy of life rather than the 
socially ori<aU,(‘d <‘thic^ of (lonfucianisrn, and a tranquil (often 
rural) <‘xisten(U‘ apart from tin* larg<‘r concerns of society. Its ad- 
henuits wvro. nec<\ssarily the m(anb(*rs of an educated elite, those 
with lh(^ J(usur(‘ for conUanplation and sufficient income to free 
them, from manual labor, R(‘ligious, or “popular” Taoism, on the 
other hand, was a t(^cimi(p^<i for attaining salvation and an organ¬ 
ized Church with a wide' mass appc^al. Its doctrine included moral 
injunctions as w(dl as a n^gime of dietary regulations and breathing 
exercises, th<! objcict of which was to prolong life. Popular Taoism 
boasted a larg(‘ panth(‘on of gods and spirits who were worshipped 
in ceremoni<‘s of gr<uit (complexity. It became a significant force in 
China in thci final d(‘cad(\s prec(Klmg the fall of the Han dynasty 
(in A.n. 220) and attairuHl its greatest influence in the centuries of 
disunion known as tlx<‘. Six Dynasties period (a.d. 222-589). 

The starting point of thci Taoist system is not a supreme, personal 
Deity, but th(^ imp('rsonal law of the universe, which is called Tao. 
Tao (usually translan^l as “Way”) is a common word in Chinese, 
denoting the* inmu- principh* of a thing. Confucius equated Tao with 
the Way of propc^r human b(diavior, which he defined as righteous- 
n<iss and prof)ri(^ty. To the*, Taoists, however, it is the essence and 
the op(‘ratmg principle* of all th(^ phenomena of the universe. It is 
the Chaos at llic* b(‘ginriing and at the end of the world, from which 
all things arise* and to whiedi the*y will return. It is the unique One 
which is (le*pe*n(lc*nt on nothing cdse, and also the totality of all sep¬ 
arate things. In Tao all contrasts are blended and all opposites 
united. It is simple, formless, and without qualities—thus the as¬ 
sertion that it has no name. It is the law which governs change, 
but is itself eternal and unchangeable. To understand Tao is to 
grasp the natural and inevitable order of the universe—the course 
of physical nature and of human affairs. 

The fundamental ethical idea of Taoism is generally stated as 
conduct in harmony with Tao. The reasoning behind this is that the 
human body is the cosmos in miniature: the microcosm which con¬ 
tains the macrocosm. The various parts of the body ^head, feet, 
eyes, veins, hair, etc.—are said to correspond to the sky, the sun and 
moon, rivers, stars, and planets. Now the universe is a giant mech¬ 
anism which automatically produces its effects. The gods and spirits 
have no vital role in its government: they merely preside over its 
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various divisions. The birth, life-span, and death of living creatures, 
the four sea^ns, the five elements, and the Yin and the Yang all 
proceed natnmlly in an eternal, ever-recurring cycle. Nature pro¬ 
duces its effects without effort, and requires no;- external direction. 
Indec'd, natural catastrophes such as floods, droughts, poor harvests, 
and so on, are the result of human interference with the normal un¬ 
folding of events: Nature works best if let alone. Similarly in hu¬ 
man affairs, harmony with Tao signifies the absence of all exertion 
and striviog. The Taoist ethic is summed-up in the word “non¬ 
action” (ivu-wei). IJ^Tereas Confucians pictured the ideal gentle¬ 
man as constantly active in promoting the general welfare, Taoists 
thought of him as doing nothing. 

Given the centrality of the physical universe in the Taoist con¬ 
ception, it is hardly surprising that this philosophy is pervaded by 
a Mnd of nature-mysffclsm. The figures of Taoist legend are fre¬ 
quently persons living in close contact with the elements—^fisher- 
men. fanners, hermits. The Taoist attitude is one of sympathy for 
aB living and growing things, and encouragement of a life close to 
unspoiled nature. Harmony with Tao also means responsiveness to 
one’s own inner nature—conduct in accordance with one’s te. This 
word fe is a key Taoist concept, usually translated as “power” or 
virtue ‘; it denotes the potential or latent force in a person or thing 
or sometimes one’s accumulated stock of merits.* Taoism stresses 
spontaneity and intuition, recognizing that the highest skill is one 
wMch has become “second nature.” The simplicity of rural life is 
preferred to the complexity of cities. Man-made institutions, fame, 
laws, and comforts are all unnatural and artificial; striving for 
thm biin^ merely conflict and misery. Book-learning, too, means 
a departiire^from simpHcity and naturalness. Knowledge pertains to 
artificial ^things, to the means of winning possessions and power or 
satisfying sensuous deshes; its effect is to alienate the individual 
from Tao. Thus ^Taoist literature praises ignorance, which some- 
times means the innocence of a child, but more often a “forg-ettins:” 
of things once knotvn. The “empty” mind is one which has become 
^eptoe to the rhythm of the universe by ridding itself of preiu- 
&ce and fistic desires. Knowledge of Tao cannot be gained 
tmug o^c or from books; it can only be grasped intuitively. 

Taoi^ thus reverses the usual scale of values and rejects most 
of the objects for which men ordinarily strive. From the standpoint 

^ translated as Classic of the Way and the 
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of tho Al)S()hit<^ 1 ao, all opinions and standards are limited and 
jflawcKl, and at loast partially falser Taoist philosophy thus points 
tip the n^lativity of all plaaionuaia and fosters skepticism toward es- 
tablishcHl opinions and institutions. This attitude is also the prime 
sources of d’aoist humor, which is largely based upon paradox. At 
its best, th(^ iitc‘rature of classical Taoism is delightfully witty and 
subtle, th(^ point of its aru'cdotes more often implied than openly 
expn^ssed. Taoist stories (‘xalt the lowly, the imperfect, even the 
grotesque*, at tin; (*xpens<‘ of those whom the world generally ad¬ 
mires, Th(‘y pok<i fun at the earn(Kst Confucian, who gravely dis¬ 
cusses questions of propriety and righteousness; they ridicule his 
pretensions and denigrate the rank and office which he regarded as 
suitable rewards of virtue. Taoist literature likes to point out how 
the same thing can be either high or low, beautiful or ugly, right 
or wrong, mnrely according to the observer’s point of view. 

The Taoist paradoxes may also inspire the sort of sudden enlight¬ 
enment which later bcKuunc* a hallmark of Zen (in Chinese: Ch’an) 
Buddhism, requiring a leap from absurd reality into the mystic 
comprehension of the Ultimate. The goal of Taoism at its highest 
is mystic union-consciousness of the individual’s oneness with 
Tao, Mystic union is th(^ id(‘al enshrined in the great Taoist classics, 
th(* Tao Ta Thlri^ and tin* Thuang Tzu. Taoism asserts that the su- 
pr<‘m(‘ and omirhpr(*s(*nt r(‘ality of the universe is ordinarily hidden 
from mankind by the multiplicity of visible phenomena. Knowl¬ 
edge of d ao is always prensent in us; but it is vague and confused 
by our involvemcau iti the external world. Through a long appren¬ 
ticeship in tlui t(‘chniques of conUimplation, the seeker after Tao 
may expf‘ri(*nce this knowledge in its original purity. He becomes 
a Taoist sage—one who through union with Tao has attained the 
wisdom of Tao. 

For the majority of practicing Taoists the goal was less exalted. 
They sought to prolong life on earth, or at least to avoid sudden 
death; their uhimate object was personal immortality. The eternal 
life they sought, however, was not that of a pure spirit residing in 
another world. The Chinese never presupposed a duality between 
matter and vSpirit, or body and soul. Rather, they imagined the uni¬ 
verse as a continuum alternately dominated by the Yin and Yang 
principle and the succession of the Five Elements. In any event, 
souls were vague and undefined beings. Each person had ten of 
them—-three superior ones, or hun, corresponding to the Yang, or 
heavenly principle; seven inferior ones, or p'o, corresponding to the 
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Yin, or earthly principle. When the body died these souls dispersed; 
what became of them in the other world was disputed; but in any 
case they did not remain together. The body, on the other hand was 
a unity, and therefore the only entity capable of continuing the hu¬ 
man personality after death. 

Though there is no supreme God in Taoism—only the imper¬ 
sonal Tao—the popular concept of Tao eventually became person¬ 
alized. By the fourth or fifth century a.d., it was generally believed 
that the Tao had at one time assumed human form. As such he was 


known as the "Lord of Tao,” or Lord Huang-Lao—a combination of 
the mythological Yellow Emperor (Huang Ti) and the ancient sage 
Lao Tzu, supposed author of the Tao Te Ching. Lord Huang-Lao 
was the highest of the Taoist deities, but he was scarcely unique. 
Popular Taoism was characterized by a host of immortals whose 
function it was to instruct behevers in the way to eternal life. Some 
of the uMortals originated as indigenous nature-deities or demons; 
Ae Taoist church took over the sacrifices in their honor. But the 
mfiuence of Mahayana Buddhism is also evident, -with its vast hier¬ 
archy of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas; and the Lord of Tao corre¬ 
sponds to the Buddha-principle in its periodic incarnations. 

By the end of the second century a.d., Taoism had become the 
nrst large-scale, organized religion in Chinese history. Its promi¬ 
nence IS closely linked to the rise of the Yellow Turban^the Tao- 
iri-M secret society which established branches throughout much 
rf China and, m a.d. 184, instigated a great popular rebellion. 

.ough tlw revolt of the YeUow Turbans collapsed, it fatally weak¬ 
ened the Han dAmasn-. But the Taoist church survived them both. 
Several centimes afterward it still retained many of the organiza- 
^onal forms given it by the leaders of the Yellow Turbans. The 
iundamental imit of the Taoist church was the parish, which was 
contributions of members. Its head was 
orio-Sarr™-*'?*^'— hereditary in the families of the 

conduct r district; and his function was to 

conduct religious services. The ranks of the church were open to 

men and women both. Behevers were classed either as ZiZZ- 
those s^ciently advanced in the faith to aspire to eternal life— 
and ordinary lavmen, to whom the rehgion promised health hat) 

varied: they tvere the occasion fo, - church were many and 


great outpourings of religious 
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and in(dnd<‘d public cnnIVssinn iunl j)c‘rutc*tir(‘. As Buddhism 
goiuc^d influcuicc^ in Oliiria, I he* d'anist. cdinrrii udoptc'd many Buddhist 
organi'/ational fnnns and rit(*s. Taoist tc*mpl(*s, moriasUa’ios, and 
conve^nts spranp; up; daoist soripiurcss af)p(‘ar(*d which in many 
cas(‘S w<*rc^ imitarions of Ihiddliist t<*xts. Tfu* distinctions h(‘lw(‘m 
the popular forms of Buddhi.sm and daoism tcndcid to (ILsappoar; 
and the two fxa^amc* an almost indistinguishabJe mass of mythology 
and magic,. 

The dccadc.s fcd lowing thci fal l of the* I fan dynasty (in a.d. 220) 
witri<*sscal a rcmciwctd intcn*st in philosophical Taoism. Noo-Taoism, 
as this mov(an<*nt is sometime^s known, was not a church, but rather 
an int<dl(*clual t(*ndc*ncy among mcmbcirs of the gentry class. Its 
adhevremts wcu'c; just those* pe*rsons who in quieter times would nor¬ 
mally have! sought car<a*rs in governmemt service. Amid the dis¬ 
orders and unce*rtaintic*s e)f the^ third century a.d., many of these 
gentle^meai f)r(*f(!rr<*d to cultivate* pe*rsonal relationships, private 
tast<‘s, anel aloofn<*ss from soedal involvement. At princely courts as 
well as amf)ng frieaids, gre)iq)s w(*re organized to promote the study 
of lite'rary, a(isthe*tic, or philosophical (but not political) subjects, 
d’hedr discussions we^re* known as Irig-t^ari, or ^‘purity debates,” 
xne^aning tiuit ihe^y we»re! uncorUaminateal by contact with mundane 
TnatU*rs. 1 ’he*ir fave>rite! le^xts we‘re! the! Tao Te Ching, Chuang Tzu, 
and Book of (-hatigrs. dine* most fame)us practitioners of ch'ing-fan 
we*re! tfie* se) e!alle*d Se*ve*ri Sage‘s e)f the* Baml)e)o Grove!, several of 
the!m note*e] pe)e‘ts, who rne^l fre!(]ue‘ntly tog(!ther to emjoy the pleas¬ 
ures of nature*, phile>sophy, musie:, and wine*, dhe Neo-Taoist move- 
memt alse) pre)(lue’,e!d se)me* scholars with gemuine* scientific curiosity 
who (‘.e)ndue;te;el use*ful inve!Stigations into the* nature of the physical 
unive!rse!. lCve»ntually, howe!ve!r, chUng-l^an d(!generated into barren 
discussion, hexionism, and an attitude of indifference to everything 
exce!pt onei’s own private e’uneterns. 

The d aeiist c.hurc.h e!njoye!d its greatest influence in the Six Dy¬ 
nasties pe*rie)d (a.o. 222-589). Thereafter it gradually declined, 
though it irie*ve*r disappejared altogcither. Its many superstitious prac- 
tice!S and igneiranl practitione!rs gave it an ill repute among sophis¬ 
ticated and educated people; and the religious impulses which once 
found cixpression in Taoism now turned increasingly to Mahayana 
Buddhism—a more highly developed faith. But the great Taoist 
literary works, above all the Tao Te Ching and the Chuang Tzu^ 
never lost their attraction for persons of mystical bent and subtle 
intellect. Taoist relativism and skepticism have left their mark on 
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the CMa^ character; the Taoist love of spontaneity and feeling 
for nature have given stro^ng impetus to pictorial art and lyric 
fMietiy. The |»iitical inluence of Taoism, however, was largely in- 
liirect. The Taoist church was decentralized, lacking any all-em- 
hraciog organization which might have rivalled the power of the 
state hureaucracy. From time to time, Chinese rulers or their close 
associates fell under the spell of Taoist initiates who claimed to 
|»ffiess the secret of bodily immortality. Certain emperors were fas¬ 
cinated by the notion of the perfect Taoist sage (i.e., the sovereign) 
as tejond good and evil, imtouchahle and impregnable; and they 
inteipreted the unity of Tao in a political sense. 

Taoism and its rival, Co^nfucianism—^in contrast to the warring 
creeds of Europe or the Near ^st—^were never regarded as mutu¬ 
ally exclusive. Indeed, many ideas of Taoist origin found their way 
even into Confiician Clasics like the Book of Rites or the appendices 
to the Bmk of Ckmiges. The Taoist encouragement of individuality 
and the inner, spiritual life in fact provided a necessary complement 
to the Confiician concern with man in his public aspect. While Con- 
focianisn is straightforward and commonsensical, Taoism is mysti¬ 
cal and otherworldly. Throughout history, innumerable Chinese 
have practiced Confucianimi in their public life and cherished 
Taoism privately. Amid the complex demands of Confucian society 
wiik its elaborate ritual prescriptions, Taoist philosophy provided a 
welcome refuge where the mdividual could caH his soul his own. 


IntrmbictMm to the Tao Te Ching {Lao Tzu) 


famous name in Taoist philosophy is that of Lao Tzu 
f OH Master"), reputed author of the earliest Taoist classic, the 
Tzu m Tm Te Ching (meaning Classic of the Way and the 
According to tradition he was a sHghtly older contemporary 
of Confucius: and legend records a meeting between thern. But 
whether a perron known as Lao Tzu even existed in the sixth cen- 

^ W written the 

«« 1 ^ ^ which contains ideas that became current only sev- 

presupposes a significant prior devel- 
pment of the characteristic Taoist techniques for the atteininent of 
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immortality and mystic union; in part it is also a polemic against 
Co:nfucians and Legalists. The work may tentatively be dated as 
originating in the third century b.c.; it probably assumed final form 
a century or so afterward. Whether its author w'as one person or 
several is not certain; no reliable evidence exists as to his possible 
identity. 

The Tao Te Ching is a work of great philosopMcal depth and 
literary power. Its concern is with the obscure springs of life, the 
nature of the universe and of man. It seeks to evoke a mystic Tmth 
which can only be suggested, not explained, and does so in language 
of compelling imagery. The statements of the Tao Te Ckmg are 
poetic in form, full of sjrmbol and metaphor and striking paradoxes: 
their meaning is often obscure and elusive. The style is formah the 
structure rhythmic and parallelistic. The entire work consists of 
eighty-one brief stanzas or chapters, setting forth what appear to be 
ancient proverbs interspersed with interpretative coronieiit in be tlx 
poetry and prose. 

Because of its cryptic and ambiguous language, the Tm Te Ching 
is open to various interpretations. Most commonly it is regarded as 
an exaltation of the private, individuaEv lived existence as opposed 
to the ethic of social involvement. It might also be given |»lit2ca* 
meaning as a defense of laissez-faire government as against &e Cen- 
fucian or Legalist impulse to planning and regulation. Certain ' 1 '^ est- 
em scholars have found in it echoes of Christianity: in the past 
century it has repeatedly been translated into 'V^estem langi*.a£,es. 
However interpreted, the Tao Te Ching is a work of almost unwersa^ 
appeal which has had a profound effect upon educated CHne^ 
through more than two miE^ennia. Its depth of ihougM as weE as its 
literary excellence place it unquestionably among the religious clas¬ 
sics of the world. 


FROM THE TAO TE CHING (LAO TZL 
Chapter I 

The Way that can be told of is not an Unvarpng ap" 
The names that can be named are not unvarpng names. 

ymm Arthiir Walev The War and. Its Ptnuer, A Stady cf the Tao 
& Un^ ^934. Reprinted W 

i, i. i. ». 
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It was from tlie Nameless that Heaven and Earth sprang; 

The named is but the mother that rears the ten thousand crea¬ 
tures, each after its kind. 

Truly, “Chily he that rids himself forever of desire^ can see the 

Secret Essences”; 

He that has never rid himself of desire can see only the Out¬ 
comes.® 

These two things^ issued from the same mould, but nevertheless 

are different in name. 

This ‘'same mould” we can but call the Mystery, 

Or rather the “Darker than any Mystery,” 

The Etoorway whence issued all Secret Essences. 


Chapter II 


It is tecause every one under Heaven recognizes beauty as 
beauty, that the idea of ugliness exists. 

And equally if every one recognized virtue as virtue, this would 
merdy create fresh conceptions of wickedness.^ 

For truly “Being and Not-behag grow out of one another; 

Difficult and easy complete one another. 

Ii)iig and short test one another; 

High and low determine one another. 

Ihe sounds of instrument and voice give harmony to one an¬ 
other. 

Front and back give sequence to one another.” 

Therefore the Sage® reli^ on actionless activity. 

Carries on wordless teaching. 

But the myriad creatures are worked upon by him; he does not 

disown than. 

He rears than, but does not lay claim to them. 

Controls them, but does not lean upon thia-m 


2. ^sire for worlily rewarfs: fame, 'power, pleasures, possessions, etc. 

3. ice viable and tangible manifestations of the Essences 

4. I.e., the E^nc« and the Outcomes. 

ass^ptitm of universal relatedness, opposites cause each other, 

as for instance ui the 'kin-Yangplulosophy. 

comprehends the nature 

the aU-embracmg powers of Tao; he is the microcosm in the macro^sm. 
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A<'.hiov<'s his aim, l)ul. doas not call aUanl.ioti to what he does; 

And for 1 . 11 <‘ v((ry r<>a.son llial. fi(^ (lo(vs not call attention to what 
ho (loos 

lie is not oj(*<’h!d from fruition of what ho has done/ 


('■hapler III 

If w<i stop looking for “|)(!rsons of superior morality” (hsien) to 
put in i)ow(a-, th(ir(( will l)(! no more jealousies among the people. 
If w<! coas(! to sot s1,or(,^ by [)roducts that are hard to get, there 
will h<! no mor<! thiov(is. If the; ])eople never see such things as 
excite desire;, lh(;ir h(iar(:s will nimain placid and undisturbed. 
Therefore th<; Sage; rules 

By em])tying thenr h<;arts“ 

And filling thcfir belli(;s. 

Weakening their intelligence® 

And toughening their sinews 

Ever striving to make the people knowledgeless and 
desireless. 

Indeed he sees to it that if there be any who have knowdedge, 
they dare; not intorfen;.*® Yet through his actionless activity all 
things are duly rcigulaUid. 

Chapter IV 


The Way is like an empty vessel" 

Thai yet may be drawn from 

Without ever needing to be filled. 

It is bottomless; the very progenitor of all things m the 

world* 


In it all sharpness is blunted, 

All tangles untied. 

All glare tempered, 

7. I.e., because he does not claim credit for his achievements, credit cannot 


L'xhe Sp^es^Si “emptying the heart” in Chinese denotes open-minded- 

ST;, o™- p.) . 

wIXoIct" (the opposite of the Taoist principle of non- 


all space”). 
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All smoothed. 

It is lite a deep pool that never dries. 

Was it too the child of something else? We cannot tell. 

But as a substanceless image^^ it existed before the 
Ancestor. 

Chapter Vin 

The highest gcM}d is lifce that of water. The goodness of water is 
diat it benefits the ten thousand creatures; yet itself does not 
scramble, but is content with the places that aU men disdain.^® 
It is this that mak^ water so near to the Way. 

And if men think the ground the best place for building a 
house upon. 

If among thoughts they value those that are profound. 

If in friendship they value gentleness. 

In words, truth; in government, good order; 

In deeds, effectiveness; in actions, timeliness— 

In each case it is because they prefer what does not lead to 
strife. 

And therefore do« not go amiss. 

Chapter IX 

Stretch a bow^® to the veiy full, 

And you will wish you had stopped in time; 

Teiii|^r a swnrd-edge to its very sharpest. 

And you will find it smn grows dull. 

When bronze and jade fill your hall 
It can no longer be guarded. 

12. Bast is the T^ist symM for the noise and fuss of everyday life. (Tr.) 

13. A^hsimig, an image such as the mental images that float before us when 

we think. 

1^ Ihe Ancestor in question is almost certainly the Yellow Ancestor (or 
leMow Emperor) who, according to legend, separated the earth from Heaven 
and thus destroy^ the primal unity. In religious Taoism the Yellow Em¬ 
peror (Huang Ti) was combined with Lao Tzu into a single figure, Lord 
Huang-Lao, who hecame the principal Taoist deity, 

15. I.e., the lowly places. 

16. The [CMne«] espre^on used can also apply to fiUing a vessel to the 

^ ^ paraUel to “sharpening a 
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Wealth and place breed insolence 
That brings ruin in its train. 

When yonr work is done, then withdraw! 

Such is Heaven’s Way. 

Chapter XI 

We put thirty spokes together and call it a wheel; 

But it is on the space where there is nothing that the utility 
of the wheel depends. 

We turn clay to make a vessel; 

But it is on fhe space where there is nothing that the utility 
of the vessel depends. 

We pierce doors and windows to make a house; 

And it is on these spaces where there is not h i n g that the 
utility of the house depends. 

Therefore Just as we take advantage of what is. we should 
recognize the utility of what is not. 

Chapter XII 

The five colours confuse the eye. 

The five sounds dull the ear. 

The five tastes spoil the palate. 

Excess of hunting and chasing 
Makes minds go mad. 

Products that are hard to get 
Impede their owner’s movements. 

Therefore the Sage 
Considers the belly^^ not the eye. 

Truly, “he rejects that but takes this.” 

Chapter XIV 

Because the eye gazes but can calch no glimpse of 
It is called elusive. 

17. Hie beEy in tMs instance means “wliat is inside Mm. Ms own inner 

traditional description of and g>irits adopted as a de- 

sciiption of the Way. (Tr.) 
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Because tlie ear listens tut cannot hear 
It is called the rarefied. 

Because the hand feels for it but cannot find it, 

It is called the infinitesimal. 

Th^e three, tecause they cannot be further scrutinized. 

Blend into one. 

Its rising brings no .light; 

Its sinting, no darkness. 

Endless the series of things without name 
Chi the way back to where there is nothing. 

Hiey are caled shapeless shapes; 

Forms without fo*rm; 

Are called vague semblances. 

Go towards them, and you can see no front; 

Go after them, and you see no rear. 

Yet by seizing on the Way that was^® 

You can ride® the things that are now. 

For to know what once there was, in the Beginning, 

This is called the essence of the Way. 

Chapter XVI 

Push far enough towards the Void,^'^ 

Hold fast enough to Quietness, 

And of the ten thousand things none but can be worked on 

by you. 

I have beheld them, whither they go hack. 

See, aH things howsoever they flourish 
Return to the root from w'hich they grew. 

This return to the root is called Quietness; 

Quietness is caled submission to Fate; 

What has submitted to Fate has become part of the 
aiways-so. 

To know the always-so is to be Illumined; 

Not to know- it, means to go blindly to disaster. 


i§. I.e., tile primeval beginnmgs. 

20. le.., dominate. (Tr.) 

21. Or ‘■'emptiiiess,'’'* denotiiig li nmiK ty 
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He who knows the always-so has room in him for e¥ery- 
thing;22 

He who has room in him for everjrthing is without 
prejudice. 

To be without prejudice is to be kingly; 

To be kingly is to be of heaven; 

To be of heaven is to be in Tao. 

Tao is forever and he that possesses it. 

Though his body ceases, is not destroyed. 


Chapter XVIII 

It was when the Great Way declined 
That human kindness and morality arose; 

It was when intelligence and knowledge appeared 
That the Great Artifice^ began. 

It was when the six near ones^^ were no longer at peace 
That there was talk of '^dutiful sons”; 

Nor till fatherland was dark with strife 
Did we hear of “loyal slaves.”^ 


Chapter XIX 


Banish wisdom, discard knowdedge. 

And the people wiU be benefited a hundredfold. 

Banish human kindness, discard morality. 

And the people will be dutiful and compassionate. 

Banish sMl, discard profit. 

And thieves and robbers will disappear. 

If when these three things are done they find life too plain 
and unadorned. 

Then let them have accessories; 


22. This is a play on words. “To have room in one^K '' 

cognate to “to he^without prejudice” (Aung)—a word which also means a 

royal Duke. 

24' included in the Confuman concept of the five 

rSationships: father, son, elder and younger brother, husband and t«fe. 

25. As miiiisters called themselYes. (Tr.) 
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GiTe them Simplcity^® to look at, the Uncarved BlocP^ to 

hold. 

Give them sell^sness^® and fewness of desires. 

Chapter XXV 


There was something formless yet complete. 

That existed before heaven and earth; 

Without sound, without substance. 

Dependent on nothing, unchanging, 

All pervading, unf ailing . 

One may th ink of it as the mother of all things under 

heaven. 

Its true name we do not know; 

"'Wav’" is the by-name that we give it. 

Were I forced to say to what class of things it belongs I 
should call it Great {ta ). 

Xoiv ta also means passing on. 

And passing on means going Far Away, 

And going far avray means returning.^ 

Thus Just as Tao has ^'diis greatness” and as earth has it and as 
heaven has it so may the ruler also have it. Thus “within the 
realm there are four portions of ^eatness,” and one belongs to 
the Mug. The ways of men are conditioned by those of earth. 
The ways of earth, by those of heaven. The ways of heaven by 
those of TmP and the ways of Tao by the Self-so.^^ 


(®) means literalj “raw silb.^^ It is the symbol of the 

atfeisuteless mMm of Tao. (Tr.) 

2:. TLe TscOTed Block symMizes the original tmily underlying the ap- 
pOTntmi:dtipiic%of phenomenaintheuniverse. 

dement in the word translated “selflessness”) is the op- 

rcsite of &zi77g, “public,” It means absence of personal ambition (Tr ) 
he., reton^ to the primal begim^ 

iutotion of to “cliain-argmnent” (a Aetorical form very com- 
Ciimese writers) is to show that a line of connection 
“d Tao. This connection exists macrocos- 
m the line r^er earth, heaven, Tao; hut also microcosmicaUy, in 
successive stages of his own consciousnesss 
r » ^ ^ ^ controls the multi- 

wandering is also 

35. The unconditioned ; the “what-is-»-of 4 tseif.” (Tr.) 
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Ohapter KXVm 

“Ihi who kiiowH tli(> tiiah;, yolcloavos lo what is female 
[i<>(;otri(‘s lik<‘ a caviiKi,-''’' r(‘C.<-ivijig all ihhigs under heaven,” 
Atid Ix'itig such a raviiio 

Th^ knows all lh(! (JttMi a [)OWC!r lhat he never calls upon in 
vain. 

'I'hisis reluftiing I.0 l,heslaUfofinfancy. 

] It‘ who knows llui whiu^, y('l chiaves to the black 
l$(H',oni<!S Ihe slandard by whic.h all things are tested; 

And h(‘ingsuc.h a slandard 
I hi has all lh(( lime a power lhat never errs, 

1 !(> nilurns lo ihe I Jmilhiss. 
lie who knows glory, y(?t cleaves to ignominy 
B(‘Com(is lik(; a valley that i'ec(dv(!S into it all things under 
h(!aven, 

And hcdngsuc.h a valley 

He has all llK^ lime a power lhal suffices; 

I hi nilurns lo the slaKi of the tincarved Block. 

How whorl a hlocdc is sawiid up it is made into implements; 
Bui when the Sage u.ses it, it becomes Chief of all Ministers. 
Truly, "'I’he gnialesl carver*'* does the least cutting.” 


Chapter XXX 


He who by '.rao jiurposcis to help a ruler of men 
Will o[)i)ose all conquest by force of arms;®® 
For such things are wont to rebound.®® 

Where armies are, thorns and brambles grow. 
Th(i raising of a great host 
Is followed by a year of dearth. 


33! Play on^tiiniuSenso of this word which also means “a subordinate,” 

“an instrument of goveniment.” (Tr.) ^ 

1HA Plav on chih “to cut,” “to carve, ’ and chin to rule. C ir,; 

3/5 This enigmatic line could be taken in the purely pacifist sense, as op- 
.Iso «... .h.. con,™, by « «..«J ««gi> » 

„«,prfby_.o«.rf.™^„ H. wb. I, ™l»c. bb».lf b. 

overcome by violence. (Tr.) 
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Hierefore a good general effects his purpose and then stops; 

he does not take further advantage of his victory. 

Fulfils his piirjK)se and does not glory in what he has done; 
Fulfils his purpose and does not boast of what he has done; 
Fulfils his purpose, but takes no pride in what he has done; 
Fulfils his purpose, but only as a step that could not be 
avoided.®^ 

Fulfils his purpose, but without violence; 

For what has a time of vigour also has a time of decay. 

TMs®® is against Tao, 

And w’hat is against Tao will soon perish. 

37. TMs is tile piinciple of “action as a last resort” preached especially by 

the TaO'ist Clmang Tzn. 

38. Violence. (Tr.) 


lMr{MlMCtion to the Lieh Tzu 


rhe Lieh I cm is a small collection of Taoist fables and anecdotes 
traditionallY attributed to a sage of that name who lived ca. 450- 
S75 Thcagh the book cannot possibly have been written this 
early its actual date is disputed. It is sometimes regarded as a for- 
gen of file third or fourth centuries a.d,— view given credence by 
the traces it shows of Buddhist miuence. But many of its stories also 
appear in the literature of early Han times; and some of its passages 
are Iwirowed directly from the Chuang Tzu. In sum, it appears 
likely that the Lieh Tzu is a com|x>site work derived from vari¬ 
ous sources and periods. The greater part of the text may go back to 
the third or second centuries b.c., though certain sections undouht- 
ealv were added at a later time. 

The Liek Tzu consists of miscellaneous short episodes having little 
intnnstc coimection. On the whole, its ideas show strong afSnities to 
-..-0=6 of Ae Tao Te Ching and Chuang Tzu. Its style is somewhat 
however, and the point of its stories generally more obvious, 
classical Taoist literature, it makes much use of fantasy, 
Oi. stn-mg imageiy, and paradox; and it frequently contra- 
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diets (‘onvetilional points of view. Its tone is often irreverent and 
witty; th(‘ iind(Tlyinf>,’points profoundly serious. 

One sc'otion of tii(‘ JJeJi Tzu^ however, is distinctly out of har¬ 
mony with the r(^st. Ihis is th(^ so-called “Yang Chu” chapter, which 
purports to S(M, fortli th<‘ philosophy of the famous hermit of the 
fourth c(*ntury b.c. who was a precursor of classic Taoism. The use 
of Yang Chu’s name, however, is presumably a literary device, since 
the chapt(‘r do(\s not represent his actual opinions, as far as they are 
known. No original woi*ks by either Yang Chu or his school have 
survived, but he seems to have preached that worldly possessions 
and fame do not justify endangering life and health to acquire them. 
The “Yang Chu” chapter of the Lieh Tzu advocates something quite 
different—the unrestricted enjoyment of sensual pleasure and aboli¬ 
tion of social conventions which hinder personal happiness. Quite 
possibly the Neo-Taoist gentry of the third and fourth centuries a.d. 
favored this attitude; but it is scarcely in accord with classic Taoism. 
The ‘‘Yang Chu” chapter is not by content a Taoist text at all, 
though it possesses an intrinsic interest as one of the rare hedonistic 
works in Chinese literature. 


from THE LIEH TZU 


Lieh-tzn said: 

“Formerly tide sages reduced heaven and earth to a syston by 

means of the Yin and Yang> But if all that has shape was W 
from the Shapeless, from what were heaven and earth born. I 
answer: There was a Primal Simplicity, there was a Pxnnal 
Commencement, there were Primal Beginnings, th^e was a 
Primal Material. The Primal Simplicity preceded the appem- 
ance of the breath.^ The Primal Commencement was the begm- 


TtS’ paive and active, or earthly and heavenly principles of &e nm- 
to produce life. 
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Tiiiig of the breath. The Prinial Beginnings were the breath be- 
gmning to assume shape. The Primal Material was the breath 
when it began to assume substance. Breath, shape and substance 
were complete, but things were not yet separated from each 
other; hence the name “Confusion.” “Confusion” means that the 
mYiiad things were confounded and not yet separated from each 
other. 

“Lc»Hiig you do not see it, listening you do not hear it, grop¬ 
ing you do not touch it; hence the name “Simple.” The Simple 
had no shape nor !x>unds, the Simple altered and became one, 
and from one altered to sevenfold, from sevenfold to ninefold. 
Becoming ninefold is the last of the alterations of the breath. 
Ihen it reverted to unity; unity is the beginning of the altera- 
tions of shape. The pure and light rose to become heaven, the 
muddy and heavy fell to become earth, the breath which har¬ 
moniously Mended both became man. Hence the essences con¬ 
tained by heaven and earth, and the birth and changing of the 
myriad things.” 

"When Confucius was roaming on Mount T’ai, he saw Jung 
Chhchi walking in the moors of Ch’eng, in a rough fur coat 
with a rope round his waist, singing as he strummed a lute, 
‘"blaster, what is the reason for your joy?” asked Confucius. 

“I have very many joys. Of the myriad things which heaven 
mankiiid is the most noble, and I have the luck to be hu¬ 
man: this is my first joy. Of the two sexes, men are ranked 
higher than women, therefore it is noble to be a man. I have the 
luck to a man; this is my second joy. People are bom who do 
not live a day or a month, who never get out of their swaddling 
clothes. But I have already lived to ninety; this is my third joy. 
For ali men poverty is the norm and death is the end. Abiding 
by the norm, awaiting my end, what is there to be concerned 
aix)Ut?” 

G€»d!" said Confucius. “He is a man who knows how to 

console himself.” 


Ih&e was a man of Ch’i country who was so worried that 
heaven and earth might fall down and his body would have 
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nowhere to lodge, that he forgot to eat and sleep. There was 
another man who was worried that he should m worried 
abont it, and therefore went to enlighten him. 

‘"Heaven is nothing but the accumulatoi air; there is no place 
where there is not air. You walk and stand aE day inside heaven- 
stretching and bending, breathing in and breathing out; why 
should you worry about it falling down?” 

“If heaven reaEy is accumulated air, shouldnT the sun and 
moon and stars fall down?” 

“The sun and moon and stars are air which shines inside the 
accumulated air. Even if they did faE down, they couldn't hit or 
harm anyone.” 

“What about the earth giving way?” 

""The earth is nothing but accumulated soE. filing the void in 
all fonr directions; there is no place where there is not soE. You 
walk and stand aE day on the earth, stamping about widi abrapt 
spurts and halts; why should you worry about it giThig way?'* 

The rn an was satisfied and greatly cheered; and so was tiie 
man who enlightened him. . . . 

When Lieh-tzu heard of it, he too smiled and said: 

""It is nonsense to say either that heaven and earth ivill perish 
or that they will not. Whether they perish or not we can sever 
know. However, from that side there is one point of vie’iv. irom 
this side there is another. Hence the living do not teow wsat^it 
is like to be dead, the dead do not know what it is like to be 
alive- Cbming, we do not know those who went before, going we 
shaE not know those who come after. Why should we care 
whether they perish or not?” 


Mr. Kuo of Ch’i was very rich. Mr. Hsiang of Sung, who w-as 
very poor, travelled from Sung to Ch'i to inquire about his 

methods. . ^. 1- .. s. 

“I am good at stealing,” Mr. Kuo told him. “After I firs^ be¬ 
came a thief, within a year I could keep myself, mthin nyc I 
was comfoilable, within three I was flourishing, an 
then I have been the benefactor of the whole neighfK'urhccd. ^ 
Hsiang was delighted; he understood from %vhat Kuo said hnat 
he was a thief, but misunderstood his Way of being a thie!. bo 
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he climbed over walls and broke into houses, and grabbed any- 
tMng in reach of his eye and hand. Before long, he was found 
guilty of possessing stolen goods, and lost his whole inheritance. 
Thinking that Kuo had deceived him, he went to him to com¬ 
plain. 

“In what way have you been steaKng?” Kuo asked him. 

Hsiang described what had happened. 

“Alas!” Kuo said. “Have you erred so far from the txue Way 
of stealing? Let me explain. I have heard it said: ‘Heaven has 
its seasons, earth has its benefits.’ I rob heaven and earth of their 
seasonal benefits, the clouds and rain of their irrigating floods, 
the mountains and marshes of their products, in order to grow 
my crops, plant my seed, raise my walls, build my house. I steal 
birds and animals from the land, fish and turtles from the water. 
AM this is stealing; for crops and seed, clay and wood, birds and 
annnals, fish and turtles, are all begotten by heaven, and how 
can they become my possessions? Yet I suffer no retribution for 
robbing heaven. On the other hand precious things such as gold 
and jade, and commodities such as grain and silk, are collected 
by men, and how can we claim that it is heaven which provides 
them? When you steal them, why should you resent being found 
guilty?” 

^ Hsiang was highly perplexed, and thought that Kuo was trap¬ 
ping him again. Happning to meet Master Tung-kuo, he ques¬ 
tioned Min and got tMs answer: 

Is not your very body stolen? When you must steal the Yin 
and Yang energi^ in harmonious proportions even to achieve 
your life and sustain your body, how can you take the things 
outside you without stealing them? In reality the myriad, things 
of heaven and earth are not separate from each other; and to 
claim sRjthmg as one’s own is always wrong-headed. Kuo’s way 
of stealing is common to all, and so he escapes retribution; your 
motive for stealing is private, and so you were found guilty. 

nether or not you distinguish between common and private, 
you are stil stealing. It is the power of heaven and earth which 
makes die common common and the private private. For the 
man wLo understands the power of heaven and earth, what is 
stealing and w’hat is not stealing?” 
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[Tho followitif.!; laic (IcfnorifilruUis that ihc Taoisls thought of sim- 
plicJly and raiUinilncss tail iis <!<|uivalcnl to ignorance or crudity, 
but rallaa' as a stat<> of mind going b(‘yond ordinary knowledge.] 

lioh t./.u liad Old Sliarig a.s teacher, and Po-kao-tzu as his 
friend. Whim he had netliing mor<* to learn from either of them, 
he camci home riding thi; wind.'' Yin Sheng heard of him, joined 
his disciples, and for s(w<^ral months did not look for lodging. 
Ten times, when lieh-tzu was not busy, he took the opportunity 
to beg for his secrets; and each time Lieh-tzu turned him away 
and would not Kdl him. Yin Sheng was indignant and took his 
leave; Lieh-tzu made no objection. 

A few months after Yin Sheng withdrew he had not re¬ 
nounced his aim, and went to join Lieh-tzu again. 

“Why do you keep coming and going?” Lieh-tzu asked him. 

“Not long ago I made a request to you, but you would not tell 
me. It is true that I felt some rancour against you, but now it is 
all gone. So I have come again.” 

“I used to think you intelligent; are you really as vulgar as 
all that? Here, I will toll you what I learned from my own Mas¬ 
ter. Threii years after I began to serve the Master and befriend 
a certain man, my mind no longer dared to think of right and 
wrong, my mouth no longer dared to speak of benefit and harm; 
and it was only then that I got as much as a gknee from the 
Master. After five years, my mind was again thinking of right 
and wrong, my mouth was again speaking of benefit and harm; 
and for the first time the Master’s face relaxed in a smile. After 
seven years, I thought of whatever came into my mind without 
any longer distinguishing between right and wrong, said what¬ 
ever came into my mouth without any longer distinguishing 
between benefit and harm; and for the first time the Master 
pulled me over to sit with him on the same mat. After nine 
years, I thought without restraint of whatever came into my 
mind and said without restraint whatever came into my mouth 
without knowing whether the right and wrong, benefit and 
harm, were mine or another’s, without knowing that the Master 
was my teacher and the man I have mentioned was my friend. 

3. This was one of the feats commonly attributed to Taoist magicians. 
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Only tkmi, when I had come to the end of everjrthing inside me 
and outside me, my eyes became like my ears, my ears like my 
nose, my nose like my mouth; everythmg was the same. My 
Tuind concentrated and my body relaxed, bones and flesh fused 
completely. I did not notice what my body leaned against and 
my feet trcKij I drifted with the wind East or West, like a leaf 
f min a tree or a dry husk, and never knew whether it was the 
wind that rode me or I that rode the wind. 

“Now you come to be my disciple, and before even a year has 
^ne round, you are indignant and resentful time and again. 
Ihe air wiH refuse your sHp of a body, the earth will refuse to 
carry one joint of your finger; can you hope to tread the void and 
ride the wind?” 

Yin Sheng was deeply ashamed, held his breath for a long 

time/ and did not dare to speak again. 

Lao-ch’eng-tzu studied magic under Master Yin Wen, who 
told Mm nothing for three years. Lao-ch’eng-tzu asked what he 
had done wrong and offer^ to leave. Master Yin Wen bowed 
him into the house, shut the door on his attendants, and talked 

with him. 

“Formerly, as Lao-tzu was setting out for the West, he looked 
back and told me: The breath of all that lives, the appearance 
of aU that has shape, is illusion. What is begun by the creative 
process, and changed by the Yin and Yang, is said to be bom 
and to die; things wMch, already shaped, are displaced and re¬ 
placed by a comprehension of numbers and understanding of 
change, are said to be transformed, to be illusions of magic. The 
skill of the Creator is inscmtable, his achievement profound, so 
that it is long before Ms work completes its term and comes to 
an end. The skill of the magician working on the shapes of 
things is obvious but Ms acMevement shallow, so that his work 
is extinguished as soon as it is conjured up. It is when you realise 
that the illusions and transformations of magic are no different 
from birth and death that it becomes worthwhile to study magic 
with you. You and I are also illusion; what is there to study?” 

4, Holding tie breali was one of tie principal Taoist ascetic practices; its 

object was to “nourisi tie body.’’ 
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Ija<)-c.h’(«if!;-l/u wdril. hoxno lo practise Master Yin Wen’s 
teaching, and aftcsr poruhn ing de<*[)ly for three months, was able 
to api)ear and disa[)|)(«ir at will and turn round and exchange 
th(! four seasons, call u[) thunder in winter, create ice in sum¬ 
mer, mak(^ flying things run and running things fly. He never 
disclosed his arts all his lihi, so that no one handed them down 
to later generations. 

From the “Yang Chu” Chapter 

Yang Chu said: 

“It is in life that the myriad things of the world are different; 
in death they are all the same. In life, there are clever and fool¬ 
ish, noble and vile; these are the differences. In death, there are 
stench and rot, decay and extinction; in this we are all the 
same. . . . 

“Some in ten years, some in a hundred, we all die; saints and 
sages die, the wicked and foolish die. In life they were Yao and 
Shun, in death they are rotten bones; in life they were Chieh 
and Chou, in death they are rotten bones. Rotten hones are all 
the same, who can tell them apart? Make haste to enjoy your 
life while you have it; why care what happens when you are 
dead?” 

Yang Chu said: 

“Yuan Hsien grew poor in Lu, Tzu-kung grew rich in Wei.® 
Yuan Hsien’s poverty injured his life, Tzu-kung’s wealth in¬ 
volved him in trouble.” 

“If that is so, wealth and poverty are both bad; where is the 
right course to be found?” 

“It is to be found in enjoying life, in freeing omselves from 
care. Hence those who are good at enjoying life are not poor, 
and those who are good at freeing themselves from care do not 
get rich.” 

[The phrase yang sheng (“tending life,” “tending the living ) 
had different meanings for different schools. For individualists of 
the fourth century b.c. (deriving from the historical Yang Chu him- 

5. Yiian TTsipn and Tzu-kung were two of Confucius’ disciples. 
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self) it meant the satisfaction of personal needs without injuring 
health and life. For Confucians, “tending the living” and “taking 
leave of the dead” were the filial duties of supporting and decently 
burying one’s parents. The present passage gives the Confucian 
terms a hedonist reinterpretation. (Tr.)] 


Yen-tzu asked Kuan Chung about “tending life.” Kuan Chung 
answered: ° 

“It is simply living without restraint; do not suppress, do not 
restrict.” 

“TeU me the details.” 

“Give yourself up to whatever your ears wish to listen to, 
your eyes to look on, your nc«trils to turn to, your mouth to say, 
your body to find ease in, your will to achieve. What the ears’ 
TOsh to hear is music and song, and if these are denied them^ I 
say that the saase of hearing is restricted. What the eyes wish to 
see is the beauty of women, and if this is denied them, I say that 
&e sense of sight is restricted. What the nostrils wish to turn to 
is orchids and spices, and if these are denied them, I say that the 
sense of smeE is restricted. What the mouth wishes to discuss is 
tru& and falsehood, and if this is denied it, I say that the in- 
tell%ence is restricted. What the body wishes to find ease in is 
fine clothes and good food, and if these are denied it, I say that 
its comfort is restricted. WTiat the will wishes to achieve is free¬ 
dom and leisure, and if it is denied these, I say that man’s nature 
is restricted. 


All these restrictions are oppressive masters. If you can rid 
yoorseJf of these oppressive masters, and wait serenely for death, 
whether you last a day, a month, a year, ten years, it v^ be 
what I cal ‘tending life.’ If you are bound to these oppressive 
masters, and cannot escape their ban, though you were to sur¬ 
vive miserahly for a hundred years, a thousand, ten thousand, 
I would not cal it ‘tending life.’ ” 

Then Kuan Chung in Ms turn questioned Yen-tzu: 

“I have told you about ‘tending life.’ What can you teK me 

aTOut taking leave of the dead?” 


“It does not matter how we take leave of the dead. What is 
there to say about it?” 




IN rilOntlC I'tON I'O K<> iniNI.: THK I’AO l»’u T/Af 303 


“1 imifil oil imariiig." 

“Onc.o I oni doiid, wlial rmu i'ni i.‘J it of tiiiooi* ll. in Uio fiariK? l,o 
mo wlioliior you fmro o"- or ‘link mo in a riv(>r, Imry m(> or lonv<' 
nio ill I.I10 o|><‘ii, llirow mo in a diU li wra|>|M'<l in grass or pul mo 
in a sloiio ooffin drrs.sc'd in a dra^^m hlazonoil jaokol, and orn 

broidorod skirl, I lis'ivo il lo oJianoo. 1 • 1 

Kuan Oliung lurnod lo I’ao iSliu ya and Huang l/.u, and .sail : 
“liolwoon lfi<^ Iwo of us, wo liav<> said all dial dioro is lo say 
about dio Way lo livo and lo dio.” 


Introdualion lo Ko flung: The Pao-p’u Tzu 


d'bo 'I'aoisl soandi for (Gonial life Ravo riso to a vast number of 
byKionic. and a.sN-lio. jiniodros, known rospocdvoly a.s nounsbmg 
dio body” and “noarisfiing llio spirit.” According to I aoist convic¬ 
tion, “nourishing dio body” slowed down dio aging proces.s in c 
mortal body and at ib<‘ same tirno produced within 1 1 
body 'I’ho process was long and laborious: only through yea , 

effort would the embryo of the ^ 

But the adept who finally atlaim-d such a body did not die. he 1 y 
soomod to do so. in fact, iie mounted bodily to Heaven to dwell with 
the olhiT Immortals. The method of “noun.shmg the ^ody was 
diet, drugs, and breathing exercises. Because the body was be leved 
to contain three voracious worms which cause sickness, ’ 

death, certain foods had to be eliminated from the 
considered especially pernicious because the ^S 

principal Taoist drug was cinnabar (mercuric ’ whi^ 

to be purified through a long and expensive series 
tions. Taoist practitioners experimented with “ 

stances to produce an elixir which would f f 
cidentally gaining much useful knowledge 
Breathing exercises had as their 

as long a time as possible. 'Hie breath, entering ^ “ 

without, was considered the giver man 

interior essences to produce the spint-the directing spirit 

and the source of his personality. 
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“Nomidiiiig the spirit” involved various contemplative practices 
»mewliat aMu to the Indian Yoga. It is these which provide the 
chief liTil: between classical and popular Taoism; for the same tech- 
2iic|ues which supposedly prolonged life might also lead to the mys¬ 
tic unity. The immediate object of “nourishing the spirit” was to 
establi sh control over the immortal beings inhabiting the body. Be¬ 
cause each pereon was believed to be a microcosm of the universe, 
these included not only the ten souls, but all the 36,000 gods of the 
cosmos. Taoists supposed that these interior spirits constantly 
tended to leave the body; their departure, however, caused the 
per»n*s death. The attempt to retain them within was called 
“guaiding the One”—^i.e., maintaining their unity and preventing 
the dispersion which occurred at death.* The basic method was con¬ 
centration upin one of the interior spirits in order to perceive its 
presence; this was known as the “interior vision” and necessarily 
required long practice. However, nothing could force the spirits to 
renain in a kMly against their will; it was necessary to appeal to 
their benevolence. Various foods were considered offensive to their 
sensibilities; thus the seeker after immortality did not eat meat or 
onions or drink wine. Even more, the spirits approved of a pure life 
and good works. Thus the Taoist quest for immortality began with 
the practice of virtue. 

The most famous exponent of this type of Taoism was Ko Hung ( a.d. 
^ 53 - 333 ?)- who called himself Pao-p’u Tzu (“Philosopher Embrac¬ 
ing Simplicity”). A native of the region which is now Kiangsu prov¬ 
ince, he came from a family of officials; but his paternal grandimcle 
was said to have become a Taoist immortal. Ko Hung himself con¬ 
formed to both family traditions. He spent many years in official 
|»sts, and received high honors for his part in suppressing a military' 
rebeilon. He was learned in the Confucian Classics. But magic and 
alchemy were Ms primary interests, and he preferred the hermit’s 
life to any other. Ko Hung describes Mmself as an antisocial and 
uncommumcative peimin who would go to extraordinary lengths to 
procure ix>oks on occult subjects, or to discuss their contents with 
Mormed persons. To judge the variety and detail of his chem¬ 
ical formulas, he was a practiced alchemist. In old age he retired to 
a mountain near Canton, where he lived quietly for many years 
and w-rote books. At age eighty he died, and is said to have become 
a Taoist immortal 


/ ^ CAzng: “Can you keep the unquiet pbysical-soul 

ip o) from straying, bold fast to the Unity, and never quit itr 
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Ko Hung was an enormously prolific writer. Bfis works include 
collections of his official correspondence, eulogies for dead persons, 
inscriptions suitable for tombstones, and biographies of famous im¬ 
mortals, spirits, and hermits. He also copied out many books on 
medicine, divination, astrology, and history. His reputation for wide 
learning was unmatched south of the Yangtze. The Pm-p^u Tzu^ Ms 
most famous work, consists of twenty “inner*’ and fifty “outer” chap¬ 
ters on the subject of earthly immortality. It includes an astounding 
number of detailed formulas for producing and purifying the medi¬ 
cines and metals (primarily gold and cinnabar) wMch were be¬ 
lieved to prolong life. Ko Hung also addressed him^If to skeptics, 
offering many proofs for the existence of immortalsw and pro|»iind- 
ing a merit system according to vrMch specified numbers of good 
deeds were rewarded with additional years of life. All these ideas 
became accepted doctrines of popular Taoism in the following 
centuries. 


PROM THE PAO-P’U TZ-U 

Discussion on Immortality/From Chapter 2 

Somebody asked: Is it really possible that the Sken-hsien [spiiit- 
immortals] do not die? Pao-p’u tzn answered: Even though one 
has a very keen sight, there are nevertheless forms that cannot 
be aH seen. Though one is, hy nature, gifted with a t«t 
ear, there are nevertheless tones that ca nn ot all heard. . . . 
The Universe shows a great variety of thing s, what is there that 
could not exist? Still more, those who have atteined immortality^ 
fill up historical records; why, the'efore, reject the way of im- 
mort^ty as non-existing? 

Upon thi?; the questioner burst into loud laughter and ^id: 
What has a beginning, must have an end; vrhat has existence, 
must undergo decay. . . . Death is an unchangeable principle 
of the laws of human beings and the great end wHch must come 

tons. 

From “Pao-P*u Tzu Nei P*ieii,” trans, and ed. by Eiigene Feifel 
Serica, VoL VI, 1941; VoL IX, 1944 Peking, Qmm: O&oHc UmTerntr of 
Peking, Hemi Vetch), VI, 132-5, i39, ^ 4 ^ ^ 55 - 6 ^ 172-3. 20^11; iX, 

5,7^2, 14-16, 18, 26-7, RepMted by penmmon of Moninnenta Senca Insti¬ 
tute, University of California at Los Angeles. Words in brackets are sup¬ 
plied by the present editors. 
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However, what I have* hcnird is this, (hat an^ plants 

which wither even before' tfi(‘ hoar frost forms; that (wenj during 
summer the verdure fad(^s away; (hat tlu^ h'af sfiealh includes 
the grain which, however, nev(u* ri[)(ms; that tlu^ fruit, Ixdon^ it 
has formed, has alrc'ady dried up and falhm down. I ruwen* lieard 
of anyone who enjoyed a long lihi of I, cm thousatid y(iars and 
lived for an endless time. . . . 

Pao-p’u tzu answered: When the faculty of hearing has gone, 
the rumbling of the thunder cannot make men hciar it, When 
the faculty of seeing has gone, the three lights cannot make men 
see them. Is it perhaps, that the noise of the rumbling carts is 
fine, and the light of the sun and of the moon hanging in the 
sky dim? However the deaf man calls it toneless, and the blind 
man says there is no object. . , . If darkness has filled up one’s 
heart and mind, one does not believe that in olden times lived 
two men named Chou (Kung) [ the Duke of Chou ] and K’ung- 
tzu [Confucius]; still less, if one is told of the way of the Shen- 
hsien [spirit-immortals]. 

Existence and decay, beginning and (vnd, an^ irukKnl the great 
laws of the world. Yet there are dissimilariti(‘s and imiformiticis; 
differences in length and shortness (show lirnilhws varhviy), now 
thus, now otherwise; changes and lra:nsrormal.ions irU,o a thou¬ 
sand forms occur; curious and stranger things show infinite 
variety; things are equal, but their derails ((lualil/u^s and condi¬ 
tions) are different; their origin is uniform but lluur emd dis¬ 
similar: things cannot be all spoken of in onc^ way. 

Suppose there is a wise and greatly tahmUid .man. Ihs admi¬ 
rably leaves the world and quits employment,^ he conceals his 
eminence and covers his decorations; he does away with all 
feigned appearance and quits his harassing occupation; he pre¬ 
serves his simple nature within his most refined substance and he 
forgets the mean affairs outside in the ordinary world. Only sel¬ 
dom would the common people be able to recognize him as an 
outstanding man, a genius in the world of namelessness; only 
seldom would they grasp his high mind when it appears in a 
shabby body. How much more is this the case, when a Hsien-jen 
[true immortal] is in question! Their interests are unlike, their 
1. Reference to a passage in the Book of Changes, hexagram 35 (“Retreat”). 
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ways are different. They consider wealth and nobiiity as misfor¬ 
tune, glory and splendour as filth and dirt, objects of art as 
dust and rubbish, reputation and honour as morning dew. They 
walk on the Hast of flames and are not burned; they stride across 
dark waves and lightly pass along; they mount on wings and 
fly up to the azure fields; they drive with the wind, clouds are 
iheir carts; they lift up their eyes and rise up to the utmost 
heights, they look down and settle upon the K'un-Iunr Haw 
could the walking corpses see them? 

Suppose the Shen-hsien [spirit-iiiiiiiortalsj amuse themseiTes 
by walking among men. They conceal their trw nature aai 
hide their extraordinary qualities; their ou'tward appearance s? 
like that of all o^ther common people; they waik accng Wits 
them, shoulder to shoulder, keeping pace with them. no tr.e:. 


has the power to recognize them? - - - 

The reason why people do not Iwlieve that the wai to 

tality can be learned and do not admit that oi;e can 
one’s life, is jnst because [the emperors,; Cb in Smc- 
and Han Wu (-ti)® sought for it. but did not cbt^bi it. . . 
[However,] among people wfao rush forward, there are mcse 
who do not reach the goal. Among farmers, there are 
those who have no harvest. Among merchants »,r 
there are those who obtain no gain. Among ^ 

those who earn no merits. Stffl more Ls it sc tne 

enterprise of aiming at the practices for gammg 

Must all those succeed who practise It? ... , . 

The rules of immortalitv^_ demand an 
ness, loneliness, non-activity ‘ v* 

less varieties of plav and amusement mase ‘. 

Ula=d choke hie ear. He iigWy ,.a.. . . ■ 

a. K’un-lim is the place vieie 

Shen-hsien have their plea^.^ A ■ ‘ .'.-ev:?. --t-r-i. 

range between Tibet and ^ Tf.rn-.’-'' - 

3. Ch’in Sfaih-huai^ Vthe Beth vetk- rV’rr.'h} c;:„. ' t'-' 

Han Wu Ti reignrf from iie secret c! enneh: ihe 

Taoist magicians who claimed to pcssefe te. 
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along in Ms carriages, lie angles in the depths and sends his 
arrow up to the heights. 

The lilies of immortality require that one extend his love to 
the creeping worm and do no harni to beings with the life- 
fluid; however, the ruler has Ms majestic wratM and mows 
people down as one mows grass.® The great yellow halberd® once 
brandished, the sharp axe^ handed over for a time, then corpses 
are lying over a distance of a thousand li, blood flows like water, 
and in the city, the heads are continually falling. 

The rules of immortality require that one entirely abstain 
from flesh, give up cereals and purify one’s interior.® However, 
the ruler cooks fat meat and slaughters fat animals. He slays and 
cuts up al living beings. The eight delicacies, the hundred kinds 
of savoury dishes are in heaps and abundantly spread before 
him and he stews and boils and agreeably spices them,^ he tastes 
of the delicious meal and eats the delicacies till he is perfectly 
satisfied. 

The rules of immortality demand universal love for the whole 
world, that one regard one’s neighbor as one’s own self. But the 
ruler absorbs the weak States and attacks those which are in 
dark conditions. He takes their States away when they are in 
disorder and throws down those wMch are beginning to decline. 
He opens up new land and extends Ms frontiers to form new ter¬ 
ritories. He annihilates other States, he drives the inhabitants 
along in hordes and throws them on the fields of death. The 
lonely ghosts err about in those distant places; the bleached bones 

4. Reference to a line in the Book of Songs: “the Mng rose majestic in his 
wrafli.” (“Greater -Odes,” Mao text #241) 

5. Reference to a statement in the Tso Commentary (Diifce Yin, Year VI), 
which, however, makes a somewhat different point: “Ihe head of a State or 
of a clan looks upon evil relations as a husbandman looks upon weeds or 
grass, which must he removed. He cuts down, kills them, heaps them up 
. . etc. (Legge trans.) 

6. Or golden halberd, used hy the emperor. (Tr.) 

7. The axe is the sign of the ruler, holding the sway over the empire, the 
people and the aimy. If there was any danger imminent against the State, 
the emperor fcK)k the sharp axe from the temple and set out to restore peace 
and order. (Tr.) 

8. Taoists found the odor of flesh offensive. Cereals were believed to nour¬ 
ish the internal worms which cause bodily decay. 

9. Spices were considered offensive to the gods wi thin the body. 
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lie on the fields of (in) putrefaction. . . . Ch’in (Shih-)huang 
caused nine families out of ten to think of revolt. Han Wu(-ti) 
brought the empire into an uproar; the population decreased by 
fifty per cent. The prayers offered up for the rulers are of some 
benefit, but the curses of the people will injure them in re¬ 
turn. . . - 

The kuei [demons] and shen [spirits] “ often do puzzling 
tricks and make eccentric performances among men, and what 
is written in the books and records are likewise many evidences 
for the kuei and shen. If the common man still does not believe 
in the existence of the shen and kuei on earth, all the more does he 
not believe that the Hsien-jen [true immortals] dwell in high 
places and abide in remote regions, that as the clear and the 
muddy (river) flow in different currents,they rise up to 
heaven, go straight on their way and never return into this 
world. He who has not obtained the Tao, how can he see and 
hear them? The Confucianists and the Mohists, however, are 
convinced that such practices cannot be made a subject of teach¬ 
ing. So they never admit that such things happened. Hence it is 
easy to understand that the common man does not believe in 
them. Only those who are already acquainted with the truth, 
after having tested all recipes, obtain a clear verification and 
understand perfectly that those things cannot but exist: those 
alone can know it, this knowledge cannot be forced (upon &e 
common people). So one cannot say that there are no Hsien-jen 
on earth, because one has seen neither a kuei nor a shen nor a 
Hsien-jen. . . . 


Answer to Common Belief/From Chapter 5 

Somebody asked: Is it really true that those who practise the 
Tao should first earn merits? Pao-p’u tzu answered: Yes, it is so. 
The [Taoist book] Yu-cHien Chinf^ says: To have merits, 
comes first; next comes, getting rid of one s faults. He w o prac 


10. Of the ten souls wilhin the human body, the 

were believed to become shen (spirits); the seven p’o (earthly souls) ecame 


^ry^Hyteg the enlightened hsien-jen and the common blind people. (Tr.) 
12. Now nonexistent. 
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tises tie Tao obtains Mgh merits by rescuing people from dan¬ 
ger, by belp ing them to avoid misfortune, ^ by guarding men 
against sidfem^s and preventing them from dying unjustly and 

uiina:essarily. 

He who- aspires after immortality should, above all, regard as 
his main duties: loyalty, filial piety, friendship, obedience, good¬ 
ness, fidelity. If one do^ not lead a virtuous life but exercises 
himself only in magical tricks, he can by no means attain long 
life. If one does evil, should this be of grave nature, the god of 
the fate^® would take off one chi [300 days], and for a small sin 
he would take off a suan [three days] of one’s life, all according 
to the light or grave character of the deed. Thus the lifetime he 
feke away is not of the same length. There is naturally a fixed 
numl^r of life-years for all who have received destiny and life. 
The numbm* of life-years' of those who have received a great 
one, cannot easily he exhausted by subtraction of chi and suan^ 
and so they die of old age. If their natural gift is small and their 
offence many, then their lifetime is soon exhausted by the sub¬ 
tractions of cM and suarij and they die young. 

Again the book says: If someb^y v?ants to become an earthly 
immortah he must have done three hundred good deeds; if he 
wants to b«x>me a heavenly immortal, he must have done one 
thousand and two hundred gcxid deeds. If he has only one thou¬ 
sand one bundled and ninety-nine good deeds and carelessly 
falls lack into a sin, he will lose all his former good deeds and 
he has to start again from the very beginning with good deeds. 
Therefore, a deed is good though it is of unimportant nature, 
and a de«i is bad though it is a trifle. Even if he does nothing 
bad, but speaks atout his practic^^^ or demands a reward for his 
charity, then he loses the good deed of this one action, but he 
does not lose ail the others. 

^Moreover the book says; If the number of good actions is not 
yet completed, he will have no profit from them, although he 
takes the elixir of immortality. If he do-es not drink the elixir of 

13. Ssu-ming is the gcMi who is responsible for the life of men. Later on he 
i»ca2ie popiiiar under the name of Tsao Wang, Htehen god. (Tr.) 

14. Compare the statement in the Chuang Tsm, ch. 3: *‘If you do good, stay 
away from fame'”; and the anecdote in which the Taoist patriarch Lao Tzu 
is criticized for haTing become famous. 
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iimnortality, but keeps on performing good actions, he will not 
be visited by the misfortune of a sudden death, though he wil 
not, on this account, attain immortality- I still doubt whethe- 
people like Old P’eng^® have yet performed sufficient good deeds 
and for this very reason could not soar up to h^vsi- 


Gold and Cinnabar^ or the Elixir of Ilfe/From Chapter 4 

Naturally, after having eaten delicious sweets, one feels the 
insipidity of duckweed. After having seen the one 

will realize the extreme smallness of an ant-hill. After having 
learned of the way of gold and cinnabar, one will not be inclinei 
to look any more at petty recipes. But as it is difficult to prepare 
the great medicine on a sudden, we have to fall back on the use 
of lesser medicines to preserve our life. If we take ten thousand 
of the latter kind, it will be of some s mall benefit, but they wM 
not bring us inimo^rtality. That is why Lao-tzu in his secret tra¬ 
dition said: “Unless you obtain transformed cinnabar and gold 
juice, your labour wiH be of no avail.”"® Even the five c^eals 
are capable of supporting human life. lr\ith them man liv^. 
without them he dies. How could it be otherwise than that tne 
divine medicine of first quality would te ten thousand time? 
better for man than the five cereals! ^ ^ 

Now the substance of cinnabar is such- that Ae b 

heated the more exquisite are its sublimatioiis. Yellow gcim u 
put in fire and melted a hundred thn^. wil not spfieJ ncr 
will it rot until the end of the world- though it is bunal 
ground. If these two substances are eaten- they w^l stogmen 
our body so as to stop old age and effect immortaiity. we 
derive strength for ourselves from an external substan^ 
lard feeds fire and so it cannot die out If %ve -^ear 
our feet before going into water, we torrow the strength 

copper to protect our flesh 

entering our body, permeate our blcx>d-systeni m a ma} a. 
from the external application of vertigns. ... ^ 

o/imabar is callad tove. rf c.-,.,.- 

15. The CMnese Methuselah. its cbs^'-rc 

A The Too Te CMr^g, of 

and symbolic statements made possiHe fartetnuea p 
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bar). First prepare the hsuan-huang [a heated mixture of nine 
catties of mercury and one catty of lead]. Then use a solution 
of realgar [arsenic sulfide] and of alum, then use crystal salt, 
Lw-salt [native lake salt], yu-shih^ [white arsenic ore] oyster 
shel, red sMh-chih [red siliceous clay], soapstone [talcum] and 
^K-powder [carbonate of lead], several tens of catties each, and 
lute the mixture down with the six-one mud [a compound of 
sevm minerals] After this, heat it for thirty-six days and the 
medicine will then be ready. Take it during seven days and you 
will be an i mm ortal. If one makes pills of this cinnabar, using 
hsuan-hio [an unidentified substance], and puts them on a 
strong fire, they will soon change into gold. Again if one mixes 
240 shu [ten ounces] of it with 100 catties [784 ounces] of mer- 
cuiy and heats it, it will become gold too. If it has become gold, 
the medicine is ready too. If it has not become gold, then seal up 
the drugs again and heat them for the same number of days as 
before, and it will surely become gold. 

[Descriptions of eight additional kinds of cinnabar follow. ] 

If one obtains o^nly one of these nine kinds of cinnabar, one 
will become an immortal. One does not need to make all of them. 
"VITiich one he is going to make, depends on his likings. If any¬ 
one, after having eaten of these nine kinds of cinnabar, wishes 
to ascend to heaven, he can depart. If he wishes to stay a while 
longer with men. he can follow his inclination. He is able in any 
way to enter or leave places WThere there is no opening at all. He 
is unable to suffer any harm. ... 

After having acquired the Tao, the superior men will rise up 
to be officials in heaven. The mediocre will congregate on the 
K iin-liiii mountain, whilst the lowest class, after having ob¬ 
tained the Tao, will live on earth as immortals. The foolish peo¬ 
ple do not believe this but call it i'dle talk. From morning until 
eveiimg they do nothing but what leads to death, not struggling 
for life at al. How can heaven thus force life upon them? The 
common crowed know' only of delicious food, fine clothes, music 

17. Tliis ^^ix-one is commoiily mentioned in the literature of popular 
aiXrife ^ substances of which it is composed vary according to different 
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and women, wealth and rant. They indidge in pleasure to their 
full satisfaction, being bound to perish within a short time. Be 
cautious and do not inform such people alM>ut the divine cinna¬ 
bar, lest you should make them ridicule the Way and slander 
truth. . . . 

The Way of longevity does not consist in worshipping kmi 
[denaons] and sken [spirits] and doing service to them, nor di^ 
it consist in the practice of breathing and bending or stretching 
the body. The ^sential pomt in ascmding to immortalty lies in 
the Shen-tan (divine cinnabar). It is not so easy to know of it 
but to prepare it is really difficult. If you are able to prepare it, 
you can live for ever. . . . 

If one wish^ to restore to life a man who has l«en dead for 


less than three days, mix a spoonful of the blue-coloured ckma- 
bar with water and bathe the dead. Then open Ms moutli and 
pour another s|KK)^nful into it. The dead will immediat^T retum 
to life. If one wants to prepare a meal, mix black-coloured cis- 
nabar with water and smear it on the left hand. Ail wishes are 


fulfilled as soon as they are voiced. One can receive everTlhiiig 
on earth- If you wish to disappear or to know the future or to 
stop age and remain a youth, take a s|X)€«ifiii of the yeEow- 
coloured cinnabar and you will enjoy everlastiiig life in etemai. 
youth. From your chair you wil see to a distance of more than 
a thousand li; you vrill know al the auspicious and inauspicio’^ 
omens, just as if everything were before your ejK. leu 
know man’s destiny, Ms fortune and disasters, Ms span of He, 

whether he will be rich and honoured or |XM>r and dejectwi. . . « 

Pao-p’u tm said: It was gold juice that Tai-i tc»i to ^become 
an icomortal Its efficiency is not inferior to that of the cinnabar 
nine times sublimated. When compounding it use one cmj 
[7.84 ounces] of yellow gold, weighed with the old scale. Aside 
from this use also ksimn-^ming [purified sodium sulfate^, 

kao [.gYPSum], tm-i hsun-shou-^chMngsMh [arsenic 

ping-sMh [mountain salt], t£u-ru ml [an unfaown suMtancej, 

a soliition of hsiK.„-slmi, chin-hua-shih [lead?] ajd 

Seal this up (tor a hundred days). It tdll then chanp uito a 


Kquid. 


\vhmi gold juice enters the mouth, the whole iKMiy wi 
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Slime a golden colour. Lao-tzu received this from [the immortal] 
YSan-chim said: This Way (recipe) is most impor-Yiian-chun. 
tent, it comes to light only once in a hundred generations, so 
it in a stone cave. All those who compound it, purify them- 
selv« and observe a diet during a hundred days. Any relation 
with the common world should be avoided. On the slope of a 
famous mountain, above a water flowing eastward build a sepa¬ 
rate, neat house. In a hundred days the elixir will be ready. If 
one eats one ounce, immortality will be gained. He who does 
not wish to leave this world but ivishes rather to become a ter- 
r«trial immortal for the time being, needs only to purify him¬ 
self and observe a diet for a hundred days. Those who wish to 
ascend to heaven, must all abstain from grain food first for one 
year and then the medicine is eaten. If he eats only half an 
ounce, he wil enjoy everlasting life and never die. No harm, no 
poison whatsoever can injure him. He may nourish (keep) a 
wife and children, become an oiEcial of rant, just as he likes, 
and there is nothing that would be forbidden to him. Those who 
desire to ascend to heaven, should undergo a purification and a 
diet and then sviralow one ounce. They will then fly up as 
nranortals. . . . 


Buddhism 


Introduction 


The Buddhist religion in China acquired its first known adherents 
m tlie first centuiy a.d,, more than haH a millennium after the death 
of Its founder. Gautama.* Long estabhshed in India and parts of 
Central and Southeast Asia at that time, it possessed a complex the¬ 
ology and ritual far more ^pMsticated than any religious system 

* For a &I2SS2011 of doctrine see ‘‘Introduction to Buddhism” in 

\ olmne r\ of this senes, Ckmiail inim. 
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hithc^rM) known lo th<‘ Ohin<‘s<\ Buddhism nuichod China in part via 
th(i s(‘a laruss Tniking oasUu'n India via th<'- Straits of Malacca with 
llui ports of Kwa»ifi;tnnp;, but th(‘ rnor<» important route led from 
northw(*st Irulia around Uilxd, through tlu^ oases of Chinese Turkes¬ 
tan. Nunuu'ous Ihiddhists inhabited this oasis r<‘gion: the great en- 
tn^pot of d un huang, for (‘xamph* site* of extraordinary archaeo¬ 
logical disc.ov(‘ri(^s in th<^ tw(*nti<‘th c(‘ntury—was a major Buddhist 
cemter. d'h(‘ introduction of liuddhisrn into China coincided with the 
extension of Cdnn(\s<‘ military pow(‘r to the oases: Chinese officials 
and trad<‘rs, as wcdl as soldi(*rs, came to reside there, and undoubt¬ 
edly gairuxi som<‘ acquaiiUanc(‘ with the foreign religion. More im¬ 
portantly, th(i con(|U(‘st linkcKl the oases to China proper and facili¬ 
tated th(i (mtry of Buddliist missionaries from Central Asia into 
China its(df. 

Most of th<‘ first Chinese Buddhists were originally associated with 
the Taoist church. To untutored Chinese eyes, Buddhism appeared 
to be little more than a variant of Taoism—-an impression facilitated 
by cculain genuine^ n^scunblancc^s as well as others founded in mis- 
und(‘rstanding. Both Buddhism and popular Taoism were religions 
of salvation. Tluy agr<K*d in r(*v<‘ring an enormous pantheon of su- 
pc^rnatural Ix-ings w1k)S(‘ function was to help the believer toward 
lilxuation frorri (^arthly f(‘U(‘rs. N(‘ither doctrine included a supreme 
Deity who gov<‘rn<xl th(^ world: the universe was thought to he 
larg<d,y sedf r<*giJilating. Both cod(‘s of (*thics rejected mundane ambi¬ 
tions and pl(*asures and cultivated inUmse sympathy for nature and 
for all living Ixungs. Pcuhaps most importantly, Buddhism and Tao¬ 
ism w(‘n‘ the only organi/(‘d churches in China, providing their ad¬ 
herents with formali/.(‘(l outhits for religious emotion in worship 
servic<^s, public c<‘r<‘rnoni(?s, and festivals. 

()th(‘r suppos(‘d similariti(\s between the two doctrines were based 
upon ignorancec Not only wer(‘ the concepts of Buddhism foreign to 
Chinese; (‘xpe^riemee; confusion was compounded by a technique of 
translation which virtually ensured the interpretation of Indian 
Buddhist texts in accordance with Taoist preconceptions. Hie Chi¬ 
nese language lacked precise equivalents for Buddhist terminology, 
the closest available approximations belonged to the vocabulary of 
Taoism. Thus, for example, dharma in Chinese translation became 
“Tao”; arhat became “immortal”; Nirvana became “non-action or 
“immortality.” Moreover, Chinese exponents of Buddhism practice 
a type of exegesis known as “matching concepts” {ko-i), whereby 
Buddhist ideas were paired up with apparently similar Taoist ones. 
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Nirvana was almost uniYersally equated with bodily immortality in 
early Chinese Buddhist literature, though the real analogy was with 
the classical Taoist concept of mystic unity. The ascetic practices of 
foreign BuddMst monks were compared to Taoist techniques, though 
they were in fact based u|K}n quite different preconceptions. The 
respiratory^ exercises of Buddhist Yoga consisted of deep and regular 
breatMng, the object of which was to produce concentration of mind 
as an initial step toward Nirvana. Taoist adepts, however, sought to 
‘‘nourish the body” by holding their breath as long as possible; their 
usual goal was physical immortality, though the ultimate object in 
mme cas^es i<vas mystic union with Tao, 

However, the prevailing mode of thought in Han China was Con- 
facian; and between Buddhism and Confucianism the contrast was 
total BuddMsm was open to all mankind on nearly equal terms: its 
distinctions were based upon the believers’ spiritual advancement. 
G^nfucianisin, on the other hand, accepted a hierarchy of birth: the 
five relationships within the family and the state. The goal of Bud¬ 
dMst etMcs was freedom from sin (karma) and its attendant conse¬ 
quences—^future reincarnations upon earth; the Confucian ideal was 
an upright individual fulfiliing Ms proper place in society. Bud¬ 
dhists had the characteristic Indian indifference to human history; 
they divided time into cosmic cycles of unfathomable length in 
wMch mythological beings played prominent roles. Confucians, on 
the contrary, cherished a deep respect for the achievements of hu- 
mankinii and assigned precise dates to past events. BuddMst doctrine 
and meditational techmques were based upon a complex analysis of 
indiTiduai hiimazi psychology; Confucianism was concerned rather 
with social foims and proper relations among p^eople. The Buddhist 
Nirvana was a mystic state wMch detached the individual from his 
sinroundings; its goal was the cessation of re-births in this world, 
pssfucians, however, aspired to the respect of their fellow-citizens 
in life: after death they desired continuance of the ancestral line, 
with sons and grandrons to carry on the family saciifices- 
Given these fimdamental differences, it is scarcely surprising that 
the great upsurge of BuddMsm in China coincided with the decline 
of Goi^cianism in the Six Dynasties period (a.d. 222-589). Con¬ 
fucianism had been the officiaEy sanctioned pMlosophy of the Chi¬ 
nese empire. But Confucian morality had not prevented the collapse 
of the Han dynasty; and its precepts were now largely irrelevant to 
the new |»Kticai order. China in the Six Dynasties period was di¬ 
vided into a number of small states, none of which controlled more 
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titan a fnu'.tion of iFif fartticr imperial terrllaries. Tha new ruling 
lioust'S wert, tno (‘plieim'rttl, arul llu'ir l(*gilim*t(-y loo doulttful, to 
inspires much n'spcct. In tittrlli China mo.sl of them were also bar- 
bitrian by origin and unable to c.oTnpndu'nd traditional Chinese 
ways of itehitvior. 'I'luTeby th(' Confuc.ian corndation between loy¬ 
alty to the hirnily ttrid loyalty to lh<> suite was shattered; and Chi¬ 
nese of itil social ( lasses sought a philosophy of life unrelated to 
political and social achiev(‘ments. 

To be sun', several centuries of acclimatization were required be¬ 
fore Buddhism in China was understood in anything like its Indian 
sense. Its btisic id('as were too alien to the predominant Chinese 
modes of thought; and the difficulties of translation were over¬ 
whelming. No languages are farther apart linguistically than San¬ 
skrit (or Pali) and Chinese. The early Buddhist missionaries knew 
Chinese only imperfectly, and their translations of Indian texts were 
woefully inade(pjat(‘. But from the third century a.d. onward, an 
increasing number of Buddhist monks arrived in China from Central 
Asia and India. In collaboration with Chinese colleagues they trans¬ 
lated a variety of both Hinayana and Mahayana texts; and they 
helped to correct many Chinese misconceptions about the faith. The 
greatest of tlu'se missionary translators was a monk of the Mahayana 
persuasion from Central Asia, Kumarajiva, who had learned to 
speak Chiru'se during a long period of captivity in western China. 
Arriving in Cli’ang-an in a.d. 401, he found a patron in the local 
ruler; and a group of Chinese monks was assembled to work with 
him. Kumarajiva undertook to explain orally the texts to be trans¬ 
lated; his associates rendered them into good literary Chinese. In the 
short period until Kumarajiva’s death in 409, this group produced 
an astounding number of high-quality translations, trough whic 
the ideas of Mahayana Buddhism appeared in the Chinese language 
with far greater clarity than ever before. 


Introduction to the Treatise Removing Doubts 


The Treatise Removing Doubts (Li-huo Lun) is the eariiest extant 
original composition by a Chinese writer in defense ® 
faith, and a work of high literary quality as well. Consisting o 
thirty-eight short colloquies between the author and his opponents, 
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it eloquently illiistrates the difficulties experienced by Chinese of 
traditional ^ucation in accepting the foreign religion. The author 
was Mmself a cultured gentleman of Confucian background who— 
like so many others of that period—came to Buddhism by way of 
Taoism. He understood the new religion largely in Taoist temis, and 
drew frequent parallels between Buddhist and Taoist conceptions. 
The obfections to which he addresses himself, however, are mainly 
Confucian in nature. Wherever possible, he tries to demonstrate that 
Buddhism is perfectly consistent wdth good Chinese doctrine. 

Xotliing is known of Mou Tzu (“Master Mou”), the author of 
the Treatise Remomng Doubts^ except what he himself tells us in 
the preface to his work. As a man without official rank, he remains 
unmentioned in the Chinese dynastic histories, which did not usu- 
ally concern themselves with religion unless it infringed upon the 
state’s premgatives. If the information in the preface is accurate, the 
Treatise was written shortly after a.d. 195, though some scholars 
have attempted to identify Mou Tzu with a certain Mou Jung, grand 
marshal under the emperor Chang Ti (a.d. 76-88). However, the 
work presupposes that Buddhism was already of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to have aroused important opposition, which was scarcely 
the case before the final decades of the Han dynasty (ended a.d. 
220'^*; and the overwhelmingly Confucian frame of reference sug¬ 
gests a date when Confucianism was still the prevailing (and offi¬ 
cially supported) philosophy of China. References in the text itself 
similarly support a date at the end of the second century a.d. The 
Treatise Removing Doubts is mentioned in Chinese bibliographic 
lists from various periods; but it seems to have been most popular 
in the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. 


FROM THE TREATISE REMOVING DOUBTS 
i LI-HUO LUN ) BY MOU TZU 


Mou Tzu had thoroughly studied the canonical books (Clas¬ 
sics and their commentaries, as well as the (writings of) 
the philosophers; and he loved all books, large or small. Though 


From Tseu, ou les Doutes Leves,” trans. from the Chinese by Paul 

Peiliot m Toung Pm, XIX (1920), LeHen, The Netherlands, pp. 287-9, 293-9, 
30 ^ 1 - 6 . 309. 313-16. Translated from the French by J. Sedlar. Editorial addi- 
uons from the original franslation appear in parentheses; words in square 
brackets iiaTe been added by the present editors. 
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lie had no liking for (la* niililary arl, still he read (works) on 
tla^ suhj(a:t. Though 1 h>! nvad liooks a})oul; gods and spirits and 
about immortality, assuredly In’! had no faith in them and con- 
sidea'cnJ them nothing l)ut (‘rn|)ty evxtravagances* 

At that tirm^, following th<^ de^ath of [ the* emperor] Ling Ti, 
th(^ (vmpire* was in disordcir.^ Only (ihiao province^ was com¬ 
paratively p(UKT»ful; tlui outstandijrig men from the lands of the 
North [ of China I all wcait to live thcire. Many devoted them- 
s(dves to the sc^rvicc^ of th(^ gods and spirits, to abstinence from 
cereals, and to [ tlui search for] immortality/'^ Numerous people 
of that tirnci werci addicted to such studies, Mou Tzu constantly 
sugg(^st(Hl to them obj(actions drawn from the Five Classics. None 
of the Taoists and magicians dared contend with him; he was 
like Mhneius inveighing against Yang Chu and Mo Ti.^ 

Previously Mou Tzu had withdrawn with his mother to Chiao 
province. At tlu^ ag(^ of twenty-six he returned to Ts’ang-wu^ 
and got rriarricHh Th(i })refect (of Ts’ang-wu) heard that [Mou 
Tzu ] devoUnl himsedf to study, and paid him a visit in order to 
appoint him to officer Now (Mou Tzu) had just reached the 
hciight of his powers; his whole will was turned toward learning. 
Moreov(u\ Ik^ n^aliziTl that the times were disturbed, and that he 
had no inUmtion of assuming [official] functions. Thex'efore he 
(lid not acccjpt. 

At that timci thci governments [of provinces] and the com- 
manderies all dc^fic^d one another; no one crossed the boundaries 
from one into the other. I’he prefect, appealing to [Mou Tzu’s] 
knowledge and experience, sent him to pay his respects to (the 

1. Emperor Ling Ti died in a.d. 189 after a reign of twenty-one years. The 
disorders mentioned here occurred in consequence of the Yellow Turbans’ 
revolt of 184. 

2. Chiao province was in the far south, including present-day Kwangtun 
(China) and Tonkin (Viet Nam) and parts of Kwangsi and Armam. Until 
almost the end of the Han dynasty, it ranked as colonial territory rather than 
as a full-fledged province. 

3. I.e., they were Taoists. Abstinence from cereals was supposed to promote 

longevity. . , ,. _ 

4. The followers of Yang Chu and Mo Ti (Mo Tzu) were Mencius chief 
philosophical opponents. Ultimately Mencius’ views, representing the mam 
thrust of Confucian thought, largely prevailed over the others. For Ae ideas 
of Yang Chu see above. Introduction to the Lieh Tzu, pp. 194-5 and text on 
pp. 201-3; for Introduction to Mo Tzu see pp. 20-22. 

5. Ts’ang-wu was a city on the West (Hsi) River in modem Kwangsi. 
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^¥eriior of) CMiig pro¥iiice.® Mou Tzu reflected that it was easy 
to refuse an honor, but difficult to avoid a mission; and he made 
preparations for departure. At this same time the governor of 
(CMao) province got a sample of [Mou Tzu’s] erudition, and 
gincft [Mou Tzu] did not have any official function, offered him 
a positionJ This time again (Mou Tzu) pretended to be ill and 
.did not budge [from his house]. . . . 

Then [Mou Tzu] meditated silently for a long time: ‘‘Because 
I debate wdl, I am entrusted with missions. Now the times are 
disturbed; this is not the moment to become illustrious.” And 
sighing, he said, “Lao Tzu (said), ‘Abandon righteousness and 
repudiate knowledge.’® No [external] object can affect the will 
of a man who takes care of his body and protects his true es¬ 
sence. The world cannot disturb his contentment. He is not the 
&>ii of Heaven’s servant, nor the friend of lords. For this reason 
he may [truly] be considered noble.” Thereupon [Mou Tzu] 
increased his inclination toward the Law of Buddha and exam¬ 
ined closely die five thousand words of Lao Tzu.® He imbibed 
the Mysterious Perfaction like wine and liquor,^® and played the 
Five Clasacs like the lute or the organ.^^ Those people who held 
current opinions frequently thought him wicked, because he was 
Mieved to have abandoned the Five Classics and turned to 
heterodox doctrines. To discuss was (to be accused of) heresy; 
to mnam silent was (to appear) incompetent. Thus in the lei¬ 
sure remaining from Ms notarial duties,(Mou Tzu) drew up a 

S- Qiin , g prorince was in northeastern China (Shantung and Hopei), 
f.^lhe gmenmr of CMao proMnce normally resided at Canton, through 
wMrii Mou Tzii had Id pass on his way north to Ching. However, the word¬ 
ing of the text suggests that this dignitary was in Ts’ang-wu at the time 

^foii Tzu refused Ms offer. 

S. Too Te CMmg, ch. 19. See above, pp. 191-2. 

9. I.e., the Too Te CMng. 

10. “Mysteiious Perfection” is a symbol for the Way of the Taoists. The 
fra^afer suggests that the comparison with wine and liquor is meant to 
indioate that Mou Tzu 11^ the Taoist texts as ornaments rather than as 

^^ntials. 

11. The word here translated as ‘‘organ” refers to an instrument called the 
Swi7g, T^Mch had metal ieys that vibrated at the passage of air through 

pipes connected to a holow gourd. 

12. TMs phra^ suggests that Mou Tzu may have acted as secretary to the 

prefect even though he refold official rant. 
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siiminary in which he cited the words of holy and wise men in 
order to justify and explain (his ideas). He entitled it Treatise 
Removing Doubts^ bjMou Tzu. 

V People say: “Perfect truth is not embellished; p^fect 
style is not ornamental. TTie more concise an utterance, the bet¬ 
ter it is understood; the rarer an object, the more splendid to 
acquire it. Pearls and jade are expensive because they are ram, 
while fragments of tile are worthless because they are plentiful. 
When the Sage^^ established the basic (text) of the Seven Clas¬ 
sics/^ he did not go beyond 30,000 words; in them everything 
is foimd included. Today the chapters of the Buddhist Ixioks are 
counted in myriads, and their words by hundreds of millions; it 
is beyond the power of anyone to read to the end of them. I find 
this repugnant; I disapprove of it.” Mou Tm says: “What dis¬ 
tinguishes the [Yangtze] Biver and the ocean ^m gutteis of 
rain-water is their depth and breadth; what fistingiiishes the five 
mountains from knolls and hillocks is their height and massive¬ 
ness. , . . The small cannot contain the large. The Buddhist 
bcK>ks tell in advance of events for hundreds of millions of years 
and reveal the important matters of ten thousand generatioiis. 

. . . Their great number renders them more complete; their 
great bulk makes them richer. Why object to this? Even though 
no one can finish them all, tins is like someone's approaching a 
liver in order to drink. Thirst quenched, he is content. Why in¬ 
quire any further?” 

Vn People say: “If the Way of Buddha is venorable and 
noble, how is it that Yao, Shun, the Duke of Chou and Confucius 
did not practice it? Why are its doctrines not mentioned in the 
Seven Classics? You yourself are so fond of the {Book of) Songs 
and the (Book of) History^; you delight in the (Book of) Rites and 
the(Soo^ of) Music; how can you also appreciate the W ay of the 
Buddha and take pleasure in heterodox practices? How can you 

13. Confucius. 

14,. Mou Tzu’s list of the Seven Oassics piubaMy included the present five 
plus the (now lost) Book of Music and the Classic of Filial PM:ty\ 

15. The origin of figure (30,000 words) is mysterious. One Classic in 
itself (the of Rites) contains about 100,000 woiis. 
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rant 4 em above tbe Classics and the commentaries and prefer 
thou to the doctrine of the Sage? Really I can scarcely approve 
of this.” Mon Tzn says: boot is not necessarily composed of 

the sayings of Confucius; a medicine is not always (prepared 
from) a recipe of [the physician] P’ien-chiieh. If (a book) is in 
accord with righteousness, it shonld be followed; if (a medicine) 
heals, it is good. The superior man takes good [principles] from 
anywhere, Just as he takes sustenance for Ms body. . . . 

IX People say: “The Classic of Filial Piety^^ says: ^We have 
received onr body and our limbs, onr hair and our skin from our 
parents; we may not injure or wound them.’ When Tseng Tzu^^ 
was about to die, (he said): ‘Uncover my hands, uncover my 
feet.’^® Nowadays the monks shave their heads. Why do they 
violate the teachings of the Sage and depart from the conduct of 
filial sons? You always bike to discuss the pro and the con and 
measure the straight and the crooked; contrarily (to all truth), 
can you approve of tMs?” Mou Tzu says: “To slander holy and 
teings is not benevolent; to measure inaccurately is not 
to be wise. If a person is neither benevolent nor wise, how can 
he mcrease in virtue? If he fails to increase in virtue, he returns 
to [the ranks of] the wicked. Is the discussion so simple? In the 
old days some people from Ch’i^^ got into a boat to cross a river. 
The father fel into the water. The son hared his arms, seized Ms 
father by the head, and shcK>k it up and down so that the water 
came out through the mouth. Thus the father returned to life. 
Now nothing is more contrary to filial piety than to seize one’s 
father’s head and shake it up and down. But as far as saving life 
is concerned, if [the son] had bowed with folded hands and 
performed the fixed (rites) of a respectful son, the father would 
have drowned. Ckinfucius said: ‘There are people who can rise to 
principle with (us), but who are incapable of acting with (us) 

i6. Hiis is a ^ort treati^ which argues that filial piety is the basis of all 
¥irtiie, Thoi^h attnbiiteii to Gonfacius or his disciple Tseng Tzu, it in fact 
dates froDi the third or second century b.c. and is little more than a rework¬ 
ing of some portions of the Bmk of Mies. 

If. Qmhxcms' disciple, known for his filial piety. 
iS. In order to show that he had not harmed his body. 

19. Ch’i (in modem Shantung) was an important feudal state in Confucius’ 
day. 
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according to circumstances.’^' This is what is.caled 'tending to 
the necessities of the moment. . . 

X People say: "There is no greater happmess than off¬ 
spring; nothing is more unfilial than the failure to produce de¬ 
scendants.^ The monks abandon their wives and children and 
give up their property, or never marry at al during their entire 
lives. Why do they violate the rules of happiness and filial piety 
in this way? They make a hard life for themselves; there is noth¬ 
ing wonderful ateut that. They retire from the world; notMng 
is remarkable about that [either].” Mou Tzu says: "What is 
more to the left is less to the right; what is larger in front is 
smaller in back. . . . Family and property are the superfluous 
things of the world; purification of the body, non-action {mu- 
wei)y is the excellence of the Why. Lao Tzu said: ‘Wliich 
touches us more closely, fame or the tedy? Which is more prec¬ 
ious to us, the tedy or riches?’^ . . . The monks cultivate the 
W^ay (Tao) and its power (te} in place of the pleasures of the 
world. They turn toward purity and wisdom and thus stand apart 
from the joys of the family. If this is not marvelous, then what is 
marvelous? If this is not remarkable, then what is remarkable? 


XII People say: "The doctrine of Buddha teaches that mam 
after death, is relKim. I do not believe in the truth of this state¬ 
ment.” IMou Tzu says; '“When a man is ateut to die, Ms rela¬ 
tives climb up onto the roof to caU him; (but) when he is already 
dead, whom do they call the second time? They caE his vital 
spirits, you say.^^ Mou Tzu replies: If the spirit {sh£n^ returns, 
the man liv^; but if it does not return, where does it go? ^ou tell 
me that it becomes demons (kuei) and benevolent spirits ^^shen 
I answer you: the soul (hun-shen) surely does not die; only the 


20. Citation from K, 29. _ , , 1 

21. TMs alludes to a statement in he ^^Boctniie of he ' 

Blit Mou T2X1 giTes it a quite different meamiig han it liad in he or 
22 The second part of his phrase is a quotation from ^lencius. 

23*. Quotation from he Te CMng cb. ^ ^ 

2A Accordinff to a common Chinese each i^rson had three 

s^uls (fe^and seven eartMj souls (p’o). After deah he fen . 
(benerolent) spirits; he p’o Became demons The Inhan conception 
was not understood in China ^Before about he fouA centuri a.b.. . t 
still thinks in terms of he souFs departure after deatti. 
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bodj decays. The body is Hie the roots and leaves of the five kinds 
of grain; the soul is Hie their seeds and kernels. The roots and 
leaves are fwm and will therefore die; but how can the seeds and 
kernels die? When the Way has been obtained, the body perishes. 
Lao Tzu said: "The cause of my great suffering is that I have a 
kjdy; if I had none, what evil could befall me?’^® He also said: 
"When one’s merits are perfect, the body withdraws; this is the 
heavenly "Way.’ But, someone will say, ""Those who follow the 
Way die; those who do not follov? it die, too. What is the differ¬ 
ence?” ?V'Iou Tzu says: ""This is what is called never doing good 
for a single day but desiring praise for a lifetime. Those who 
have the Way but their spirits (shen) go to paradise. Wicked 
people die, but their spirits (sken) are the prey of evil. The stupid 
person scarcely understands an event which has happened; the 
sage foresees it before it begins. The Way in relation to what is 
not the W^ay is as gold to grass. Goodness is to happiness what 
white is to black. How can they be the same? And you ask what 
the difference is?” 

XTH People say: ""^Confucius said: ""When you don’t know 
how to serve (living) men, how can you serve the spirits? When 
you don’t understand life, how can you understand death?’ This 
is how the Sage cut short (the questions of Tzu-lu) Now the 
Buddhists speak thoughtlessly about matters of Hfe and death 
and the affahs of spirits; certainly wise and virtuous men do not 
talk in that fashion. The follower of the Way should (attain) 
non-existeiice, maintain tranquillity, and bend his whole will 
toward simplicity. Why unsettle ffie mind by speaking of life 
and death and discussing idle questions about spirits?” Mou Tzu 
says: Really, to speak as you do is known as seeing the external 
and not understanding the internal. Confucius was ill: Tzu-lu 
failed to ask for news of his liln^s. This is why (Confucius) 
respiiided harshly [to Tzu-lu’s question about spirits]. The 
Classic of FiEai Piety says: "They prepare the ancestral temple 

25. TmTe CMi^^ ck 13, 

26. Tao Te Ching^ cb. 9. 

37- As reported in Analects XL, ii. Ttw-lu was one of Confucius’ favorite 
disaples. 
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and make offerings to the spirits (kuei); in spring and aiitiimii 
they sacrifice to them [the kueij and think about them during the 
four seasons.’ It also says: ""The living should be ^rved with love 
and respect, the dead with grief and sorrow’.”* Doesn’t this teach 
people the worship of spirits and the knowiedge of life and death? 
The Duke of Chou asked for (heavenly) instructions on behalf 
of King Wu, saying: % Tan, have many abilities and skills and 
know how to serve the spirits.’^ Now what dom this mean? Isn’t 
it the same sort of thing that the Buddhist hmis say about the 
succession of births and deaths? . . 


XIV People say: ‘‘Confucius said. ‘The barbarian tribes of 
the East and North with their princes are still inferior to eur 
great coimtry even in these times of anarchy. ^lencius 
laughted at Ch’en Hsiang because he changed schools" in order 
to study the methods of [the foreign teacher] Hsu Hsmg/'" and 
said to him: ‘I have heard of using Chinese (doctriiies ’ to trans¬ 
form the barbarians, but I have never heard of using ' the doc¬ 
trines of) barbarians to transform the Chinese. ^ ^ou. who are 
of mature age,** have studied the teachings of Itao and Simn. 
the Duke of Chou and Confucius; and now yoii abandon them 
to study instead the methods of the eastern and northern bar¬ 
barians.*^ Isn’t this a mistake?” ?vIou Tzu says: . - The 


28. This is the final ver^ of the Chmkof FilM P->iyy it refers to a ;^r- 
mifs parents and stidis np the entire tea chin g of that work ^ 

20. This incident is recounted in the chapter of the B£»i’ of y entit^yn 

“Ihe Metal-Bound Goffer.” When King Wu. the founaer of the ay- 

nastj, was ill and near death, Ms faithful Brother, the Duhe 0* Incu. im¬ 
plored the spirits to let Mm die in place of the tiiig. 

30. Referent to Anahcis IH, 5- What Confocte actualT saM^was: 1 he 
harbaiians of the East and North have retaiiied their pnnces. Thev 
in such a state of decay as we in China ^ , where m sexemi states toe 

famiheshad been ousted by usurpers). i:Waleytrajis.j 

Hsii Hsinff opposed Mencius’ theories alx>at agncmtoal 

™te betwSlISus and Ch’en HsiaBg atot Hsu Hsiixgs occu¬ 

pies aU of sec. 4, ch. i, bk. HI of tbe Mencius cLegge trass. . 

32. Mencii:s,in, i,(Leggetrails.). 

33. literaUy, age twenty, or “the age of wearing the .ap —aiat 

wearer had passed from boyhood into ma^o<^. , 

In Mou Tzu’s day the barbarians who threatened Cmna wea .cva-u .. 
ibe SLV^d “ 4 wL. In Confocins’ HfeW they were to the ea.t anu 
north; Mou Tzu has adopted Confucius phrase. 
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words of Confuciiis were a means of combating the (disorders of 
Ms) times; and what Mencius said was in order to deplore the 
one-sidedn^ (of Ch’en Hsiang). In former times Confucius 
wished to reside among the nine barbarian tribes of the East, 
saying, ‘If a superior man Hves among them, what evil practice 
can withstand [his influence] But ^nfucius was of no repute 
in {the stat^ of) Lu and Weif^ Mencius was not given employ¬ 
ment in (the states of) Ch’i and liang.^*^ How [much less] (could 
they) have held any position among the eastern and northern 
barbarians? Yu sprang from the western barbarians;®® and he 
was Iwth virtuous and wise. . . . The [Tso] Commentary®® says: 
‘Ihe polar star is at the center of Heaven but to the north 
of ma nkind .’ From this point of view, it is not certain that the 
land of Han [China] is beneath the center of Heaven.'^ As for 
the Buddhist books, all living beings above, below, or all around 
de|^d on the Buddha. That is why I, too, respect and study 
'(Buddhist doctrine). In what way does this mean abandoning 
the "^'ay of Yao, Shun, (the Duke of) Chou, and Confucius? Gold 
and |ade do not injure each other; red and green precious stones 
do not disturb one another. When you say that someone is mis- 
teken, aren’t you yourself in error here?” 


XY Paiple say: “To take one’s father’s property and give it 
to a pas^-by cannot be temed generosity; to sacrifice one’s life 

35, AiMzhcis, 1X5 13. 

36. Ln imjou&em Sliantung) was Ccafudus’ natwe state; Wei was a 

srnm sme w«t of Lu—tlie first place Confudus visited after setting 

oat cxa Ms travds. ^ 

Menc^ ^ted bo* ftese states in hopes of being ofifered a position. 

(or Wei-not to be confused with tl^smaU 
southeastern portion 

W of Ae Hsia ^nasty) was one of the ancient Mngs 

ly- the He came from a group of tribes H-ring in Kansu 

«* »“ s™ ■»! 
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for olhor’K (luritifj lii<' lif<'(it()<' of oii<‘’s ])iir(U)Ls cannoL be termed 
liuniaiK'ta'ss. Now llio Buddliisl Ixxiks say: "I’hc fu^redilary prince 
Ifsii l,a r>a took his fallx'f’s {y)ods and distrilaMcd ihexn to stran- 
g(‘r,s. Il(‘ l)Cstow<'d Ids <:(Hni(,ry’.s [>r<'c.ious (‘Iti[)liaiil upon its ene- 
ndos. Ills wilV aixl childreti lie gave to otlua-s.’'*' |ButJ to lack 
resi)ect for [)an‘nls while n‘sj)eetirig others is an offense against 
pro[)riety; not to love [)aretits wliile loving others is contrary to 
virtue. Usd ta na was neither pious nor humane. Still, the Bud¬ 
dhists honor furn. Don’t you find that strange?” Mou Tzu says: 
“The ruh^ of the h’ive (ilas.sies is to de.signate the oldest son as 
heir; however, T’ai wang,'''* after observing the good qualities of 
[his grandson | (di’ang,’*-'* look his third son (Ch’ang’s father) as 
heir. In this way the Clhou [ dynasty] became successful'*^ and 
perfect [)eace was obtained. When a man marries the rule is to 
inform one’s father and mother in advance; Shun did not inform 
them. . . Peophi who se<' the l)road picture don’t get attached 
to del,ails, flow can a great man confine himself to ordinary 
rules? Ifsit ta na reali/.('d that the world is impermanent and 
that riches art> not on<‘’s own. That is why he carried out his idea 
of distributing (his wealth) in order to attain the great Way. 
Flis fath(‘r’s kingdom gaitaxl a greater good fortune thereby and 
it.s en<ani<‘S w<‘r<i unabl<‘ to invade it. WTien [Hsii-ta-na] became 


41. Tilts crilicisrii refers to a famous Indian legend wlbch was ori^ally in- 
tmled to ilheslrute the Buddhi.sl virtue of charity. ;^e 
(Ilsu-la-na) gave away a magic white elephant which ^ 

treasure, for wliich his angry countrymen drove him into exde As he was 
traveling various Brahmins approached, one asking 'I 

another for his carriage, another for his two small sons he =ewants 
last for his wife as a slave. Visvantara granted all requests. In ® 

of the Brahmins reveals himself as the god Indra in disguise; and Visvantara 

“ W King-) 

<"•»" W». ». .. 0.. 

founders of the Chou dynasty. 

44. 51 Wale^^ says that a man must in- 

45. The Book of Songs (Mao #101, V pt. 1, ch. 2, 

form his parents before he marries. Bu ^ » nerverse that they would 

Legge trans.) reports that ^hyn = ghun acted al he did 

have prevented the marriage if they h of which is to produce 

becau^ the relation of husband and (the p^ose o^wme p 

offspring) takes precedence over all other human relationships. 
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a Buddiia, Hs father, his mother, and his brothers all were saved. 
If yon don’t regard that as filial piety and humaneness, then 

what is?” 

X¥I Pa}ple say: “The doctrine of Buddha is to revere non- 
action (mu-wei) and delight in almsgiving. A person who ob¬ 
serves such precepts is as sensible as someone walking along the 
edge of a cliff.Now the monks love wines and liquors; they 
even educate women and children; they buy [goods] cheaply 
and sell at a high price and practice nothing but deceit.^'^ Such 
practices are the evils of the world. Does Buddhist doctrine call 
them non-action?” Mou Tzu says: “Kung-shu^® could give men 
his axe and mpe; he could not make them skillful [in using 
them]. The Sage could give people the doctrine, but not make 
them foHow its precepts. Yao could punish thieves, but not make 
greedy people become Hke (Po) I and (Shou) Ch’i.^^ . . . 
Truly there is nothing to be learned from the wicked. In the 
same way, w'-hen a man wrell-versed in the Seven Classics is led 
astray by wealth and women, can you say that the six liberal 
arts are responsible for his vice and depravity? . . . Just be¬ 
cause those who are addicted to evil cannot follow it, should we 
say that the doctrine of Buddha is bad?” 


XIX People say: “Of all the men who live under Heaven, 
there is not one who dislikes wealth and honors and loves pov- 
ertv and misery. Everyone enjoys entertainment and leisure but 
fears exertion and fatigue. . . . At present the monks wear red 
cloth take [only] one meal each day,^® retract the six senses and 


46. expression is a quotation from the Book of Songs in Analects VIII, 3. 

47. of this type were frequently directed against Buddhists as the 
Buddtest church hecame more .influentiai in the following centuries. 

4-. Kimg-shii was a famous artisan of the state of Lu; he was the patron of 

wcKsci-workers and maaDtns. ^ 


49. According to legend, Po I and Shou Chi were princes of the Shane: 

niW W. Thea fa*er wished to leave the realm to his second son, who 
fled the cowt^ after the father’s death m order not to stand in the way of 
^™*er. The elder, out of respect for his father’s wishes, refused 
Tf whtA therefore passed to the third brother. After the fall 

“““ 

davs™^ apphed to laymen only on fast 
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withdraw from the world. What is the good of that?” Mou Tzu 
says: said), ‘Riches and honors are what everyone 

desires; if they can’t be obtained by proper means, a person 
shouldn’t get attached to them. Poverty and misery are what 
everyone detests; if they can’t be avoided by proper means, one 
should accept them.’^^ Lao Tzu said: ‘The five colors make a 
man blind; the five notes [of the scale] make him deaf; the five 
flavors pervert his palate; the gallop of the chariot and the hunt 
disturb his heart; objects which are difficult to obtain thrust Mm 
up against obstacles. Therefore the wise man acts for the 
sake of Ms stomach and not for Ms eyes.’^^ Are these words 
empty? . . 

XXIV People say: “You say that the Law of Buddha is 
highly deserving of respect, eminently pleasing, and that non¬ 
action {wu-mei) brings tranquility. Now there are numerous 
men of the present century, scholam, who laugh at it; they say 
that its words are endless and hard to apply in practice and that 
to believe in non-existence is difficult. "V^at can be said to that?” 
Mou Tzu says: “The finest flavor does not please the palate of 
common people; the ideal sound fails to satisfy the people’s ears. 

. . - The great Way, non-action, is not what ordinary folk see. 
What they fail to praise is noble; what they do not attack is 
worthless. . . 

XXVI People say: “You say that the lxK>ks of Buddha are 
like the [Yangtze] River and the ocean [in breadth and depth], 
their style like brocade and embroideiy. Why don’t you reply 
to my questions with BuddMst texts instead of quotmg the {BcK}k 
of) Songs and the {Book of) History? "Why do you bring diverse 
things together just to make them haimonize?” Mou Tzu says: 
“A thirsty person doesn’t need to go to the Yangtze or to the 
ocean in order to drink; a hungry person needn’t wait for the 
Ao granary^^ [to be opened] in order to fill Ms stomach. The 
W^ay is reveal^ed to the wise; discussion is with those of pene- 

51. Amdects TV, 5. 

52. Tm Ts CMngj ch 12. 

53. The Ao graiiaiy was of eimrmms si2»; its piir|KBe was to store food for 
years of dearth. 
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tratmg mind. Books are transmitted to the intelligent; things are 
explained to the discerning. You already know the ideas [of the 
Classics]; that is why I cite you the facts from them. If I bor- 
row'«i statements from the ixx>ks of Buddha in order to speak 
of the principles of non-action, that would be like discussing the 
five colors with a blind man or playing the five notes for a deaf 
person. . . . That is why I reason with you by means of the 
iBook of) Songs and the {Bmkof) History. 


iMroduction to the Correspondence 
of Liu I-min and Seng Chao 


liu I-min a.!>. 410) "was one of the many upper-class Chinese of 
the Six Dynasties period who renounced government careers and 
turned to religion as a way of life. A descendant of the Han impe¬ 
rial line, he w'as employed for a while in south China as a minor 
official. When popular revolt threatened the existence of the dynasty 
he served, liu I-min abandoned his post and retired to the monastic 
conimunity on the Lu-shan mo^untain, in the central Yangtze region. 
There he lived for many years, refusing to resume his official career 
even after the re-establishment of peace. Buddhist legend subse¬ 
quently told of his pure and simple life on the mountain and his 
personal wsion of the paradise of the Buddha Amida. 

The Lu-shan community of which Liu I-min formed a part was 
one of tile principal centers of Chinese Buddhism. It was founded 
in the late foiirtli century a.d. by the monk Hui-yiian as a reaction 
against what he considered an over-emphasis on the doctrinal and 
scriptural side of religion. Hui-yiian, though himself a learned man, 
believed in salvation through faith in the saving powers of the 
Buddlia. A large contingent of both monks and laymen joined him 
on the Lu-shan mountain, engaging in meditational practices ad¬ 
dressed especially to the Buddha Amida (or Amitabha; in Chinese: 
A-mi-to-fo!. Amida was one of the best-loved saints of Mahayana 
Buddhism, According to legend he was a former Bodhisattva who 
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had become a Buddha through the taMng of forty-eight vows. Ami- 
da’s attainment of Buddhahood in this way suggested that the vows 
themselves had an extraordinary efficacy. His worshippers believed 
that by meditating on him, repeating his vows, or even by merely 
mentioning his name they might be re-lx>ni in Anaida‘s heaven, 
which was known as the l^re Land or the Western Paradise. From 
the Pure Land—a place supposed to be free of the evils and tempta¬ 
tions of earth—they could easily and quickly attain Nirvana. The 
Pure Land sect soon became one of the major Buddhist groups in 
China; and Buddhists even of other schools commonly invoked the 
name of Amida in their prayers. 

Seng Chao (a.b. 382-414) was perhaps the ablest Chinese Buddhist 
scholar of his day. Bom to a |K>or family in the neighborhood of 
Ch’ang-an, he earned his living at an early age as a copyist of an¬ 
cient texts. Evidently he was an eager learner; for he managed in 
this way to acquire a basic knowledge of Chinese literature as well 
as considerable facility in the classical style of com|M)sit20ii. The 
mood of Taoism attracted him: he was particularly fond of the 
Tao Te Ching and the Ckmmg Tzu. But he was inspired to become 
a Buddhist by the VimalaMrti Suira^ a popular Afahayana text which 
recounts the efforts of an Indian nobleman i^who is actually a Bodhi- 


sattva) to convert Ms fellow beings. Seng Chao joined the monastic 
conamunity at Ch’ang-an, where he soon acquired a reputatioii for 
scholarsMp and proficiency in debate. Despite Ms youth, he was 
chosen as one of four principal Chinese assistants to the famous 
foreign monk Kumarajiva, who arrived at Ch ang-an in -4 .b. 40i.^He 
took an active part in the translation project headed by KumararAe. 
where for the first time more than one hundred Alahayana Buddhist 


texts were made available in reasonably accurate Chinese versions 
Apparently it was he who composed the Chinese tex^ after Kumara 
jxva—who could not ivrite literary Chinese—^had ^explained thei^ 
meaning. Seng Chao 4vas also a scholar in Ms own nght The coilec 
tion of his essays known as the Book of Chm • Chim Lun • one o 
the most important works of Chinese Buddhism from the Six ^as 
ties period. Marked by great piety as well as leaniiiig. it demon 
strates the Taoist patterns of thought which still underla> the Chi 

nese conceptioii of the Indian faith. , , . . - 

In view of Seng Chao’s scholarly eminence and his aspciaaa 
with the famous Kumarajiva, it was orfy natural diat Liu I-imi 
should seek his guidance on matters of doctnne. In A 

residents of the Lu-shan wished to maintam contact with their ...1 
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lea^gues at Ch^ang-an, whicii was then the most important Buddhist: 
center in China. The following letters, written in a.d. 409-10, breatla^ 
something of the atmosphere of that time, when Buddhism for th.e: 
Chinese was still a new and wonderful re¥elation. Liu I-min and 
Seng Chao clearly regarded themselves as part of a mission, propn- 
gators of an ideal capable of replacing the old Confucian ethic and 
of a faith pronnsmg refuge from the uncertainties and suffering of 
life. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LIU I-MIN 
AND SENG CHAO 

The Questions of Liu I-min 

I-min greets you< 

The good news (that came from the Sangha^ in Ch’ang-an} 
gave me great delight; my thoughts seek after you in the dis¬ 
tance. The year is near the end; the frost is severe. Ho’w is your* 
health? Because communication was interrupted^ I had to store 
up my longing thoughts in my heart. Your disciple lies seriously 
in the wilderness, alwuys plagued by a fever. As Brother Hui~ 
ming is going to the North, there is now an opportunity to make 
my feelings known to you. 

The men of old, though separated in body, kept their senti¬ 
ments alive; if their thoughts harmonized, they were near eacti 
other. Though we are separated by streams and mountains, and 
up to now, there has been no possibility of our meeting, yet I 
have always longed to inhale the breeze (of your piety), to re¬ 
flect the trace of your earthly existence (your scriptures) in 

From The Book of Chao, frans. by Waiter liebenthal (Monograph XIII of 
Monumenta Serica)^ Peking, Quna: The Catholic University of Peking, 
1948, pp, 86-9, 96-102. Reprinted hy permission of Monumenta Serica Insti¬ 
tute, University of California at Ijos Angeles. 

1. The community of monks. 

2. The hostilities which led to the temporary eclipse" of the Eastern rhm 
dynastf occurred principally in the region north of the Lu-shan mountain. 
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the mirror of my heart. Yearning for this pleasure, I suffered 
torments. You were so far away that there was no hope of meet¬ 
ing you; I could only gaze at the sunset-coloured clouds and 
sigh deeply. Take care of yourself as the season requires. I hope 
that (for the future) there will be messengers, so that our cor¬ 
respondence may be lively- 

reeling (before the image of the Buddha) I wish that the 
community (in Ch’ang-an) may continue in good harmony 
and that the foreign teacher (Kumarajiva) may be comfortable. 
You, my master, gifted with the power of understanding and 
explaining, participate in the discussions there concerning ab¬ 
struse matters. I feel that your work of exegesis (translating 
and expounding the Scriptures) is equal to that done by the 
T^uan T£u of the 1 Ching? Therefore, whenever I rememlKr 
how far I am from you, I am deeply distressed. 

The monks of the mountain (Lu-shan.) lead a pure and r^- 
ular life, the laws {dharma) and the rules are strictly observed. 
Outside the hours reserved for lonely meditation, they only 
study or lecture. They are so demure and weU-ordered that it 
is a joy to see them. (Being allowed to belong to this circle) 
your disciple has achieved his desire, harboured from fonner 
incarnations. Watching this excellent course of conduct I feel 
that my gratitude will remain engraved on my heart (as dura¬ 
ble as) the sun and moon. 

The Dharma-teacher Hui-yuan"^ bears himself as well as 
ever. He progresses in insight and meditation; he r^embles the 
gentleman in the I Ching who is ‘‘lordly in the daytime and 
cautious at night.Only a man who is permeated by the Tao 
and whose mind is ruled by Reason could possibly, at an age of 
over sixty years, still keep his soul as pure as he does. Filled 
with confidence and consolation my gratitude knows no hmits. 

At the end of last summer I was introduced by the venerable 

3. The explanations of each of tlie sixty-four bexagrams of the / CMng 
(Book of Changes) were called fuan^ “decisions,” or im, “judgments.” Tra¬ 
dition attributed tbem to King Wen of Cbou (ca. 1150 b.c.}. 

4. Hui-yuan, tbe “Teacher of tbe Law (BlmrmaY' and founder of tbe Lu- 
gban community, died in a.d. 416 or 4^7? tbe age of 83 or 84.^ 

5. This is tbe explanation of tbe third line of tbe first (Cli ien) hexagram 
of tbe Book of Changes. 
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Tao-shen^ to^ yoiir book '"On Prajnd^ not Cognizant (of Ob¬ 
jects)'" It is written in a dignified and elegant style and con¬ 
tains deep and convincing ideas. In expounding the Scriptures 
you lead the reader gradually to an understanding of their con¬ 
ceptions. (I fo-und its thesis so interesting that) I was unable 
to put it down. Truly, you have bathed your heart in the ocean 
of the Makay^ana Scriptures and obtained insight into their 
transcenden-^ subjects. When the book is published, then 
Prajna will be understood all over the world without further 
explanation. What joy! What joy! 

It is difficult to put the subtle subject (you are concerned 
with) into words. He who sings such strange songs has few ac¬ 
companists.® The reader who cannot disentangle himself from 
words and symbols but sticks to them, will be lost. . . . Your 
criticism [of your opponent] is elaborate and conclusive, very 
in^nous and leaving no possibility of objection. But one as 
stupid as I cannot comprehend all at once. So I have still a few 
doubts which I shall now lay before you one by one. When 
time allows. I hope you will give me a brief explanation. 

[In the remainder of the letter, liu I-min raises specific questions 

concemiiig Seng Chao’s views on the nature of Prajna.] 

Chao's Amiuer to the Questions of Liu I-min 

For a long time I have hoped to see you hut my wish has always 
b^n frustrate. When Brother Hui-ming® arrived, I received 
the letter of the twelfth month of last year, containing your 
qu^tions. I unrolled and perused it over and over again and 

6. Tao-dsoig was a monk of Ln-shan who went to Ch’ang-an after healing 
of KumarajiTa's arrival there. He returned to the Ln-shan in a.d. 408. Him¬ 
self the author of asnie important works (all of which have since disap- 
pearKl), he oppo^d aiine of the key ideas of his fellow monks on the Ln- 
shan, e.g., Amida’s paradise, rewards for good deeds, and illumination by 
degrees. 

7. According to Mahayana Buddhism, Prajna (wisdom) reflects or illumi¬ 
nates the thiiigs of the world; it is the insight of the Bodhisattva who is 
ready to income a Buddha. Prajna is a kin d of intuition into the essense of 
the world in which single objects are not distinguished. 

8. AHusion to a |K)piilar story. 

9. The monk who carried the letter. 
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was filled with joy as if you were with me in person. Autonm 
has brought cool winds. How is your health? An old disuse 
often pesters this unworthy one. Since the messoiger is leafing 
for the South, I must be short. 

The 15th day of the 8lh month (a.b. 410)- 
Reply of Seng-chao. 


Though our garb is not the same^® our religious aspirations 
are one. Though separated by mountains and we me 

neighbours in that we agree about (main) principles. There¬ 
fore, turning my mind in your direction, my thoughts meet 
you and my longings are soo^thed. By living of your own desire 
in proud retirement you manifest a more than common teauty 
of mind; leading a solitary life in seclusion, your heart is filled 
with joy. (The members of your community resonble Juan 
Ssu-tsung who) never gossip^ but discussed only the philo¬ 
sophical principles underlying a case.^^ (Your songs remind me 
of) the noble poems (composed by the Seven PMlcBopliers in 
the Bamboo-) grove.^^ (I admire) your high aspirations which 
reach forward to the supramundane sphere. I trust that your 
peace will not be disturbed and that you will take care of your¬ 
self. (I hope that) I shal recmve a letter from you whenever 
there is a messenger available. 


I wish the monks on your mountain gc»d health and all hap¬ 
piness to the clergy and the laymen.^® I was comfort^i to hear 
that the Dharma-teacher Hui-yiian is well as ever. Though 
cannot yet join your pure life, my wish to submit to your Mgn 
regulations becomes more ardent from day to day. 4.I admire < 
Hui-yiian who, though over sixty now, stil leads a life of tlie 


10. li-ti I-min was a layman: Seng Chao was a moni. 

11. Juan Ssu-tsung was a famous Neo-Taoist, one of use SeTen 

Bamboo Grove (see next note). , „ , ^ 

12. The Seven Sages (or Philosophers) of the Grem t 

of Neo-Taoist philosophers and poets of the middle of the tod 
They frequently galiered in a certain bamboo grove to enjoy 3 

and conireisation. , j • * 

13,. The laymen on tibe Lu-shan-some of them poete and pmnti 
community a cultural eminence not pos»s»i fey me iar 

colony at Cli’ang-an. 
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strictest austerity, walcliing his fold in llu' nctnoUniess of ilu; 
mountain, “embracing unity in liu* (>tn|)(,in(>s.s of tlu^ valley.’”'* 
People from far and near rev(ire and [)rai.s<^ him. Can llann [)<. 
anything more b(ia u ti ful ? 

I stand on tiptoes and pe(!r in your dinattion but the; hori/oji 
is covered with clouds. Being unabh; to (‘X[)re.ss my v<!iieratiou 
I am deeply grieved. 'You are fortunaUf to lx* in th(^ f)r<^s<in(;(f of 
this model of pure life all day long, and (growing in) unckir- 
standing you rejoice. 

The large community here (in Ch.’ang-an) is as tjsual, the 
Dharma-teacher Kumarajiva is well. Piety is tin; v(‘ry nature 
of the King of Ch’in.^® His abilities ar(! <!xtraordinary. Ih* is a 
wall and moat to the Three Jew(!ls,*« he feels tliat propagating 
the Law is his official duty. This induc(is eminent monks from 
foreign countries to come here from afar. I’lie spirit of the 
Grdhrakuta Mountain^^ permeates this (X)untry. 

Chih Fa-lmg>8 went abroad (to g(!t scriptures which will be) 
fords and bridges for thousands of yexms to comc!, and brought 
back from the West more than two Imndn'd n<!w Mahayana 
Sutras. (The King) invited a teacher of Mahayana naxlitation **' 
a teacher of the Tripitaka^o and two Uxichers of th(« (I finayana) 
Vibhasha.^^ Kumarajiva is translating the Sutras which nxx'ntly 


14- Citation from the Tao Te Ching, ch. lo. 

‘S- Cb’in was a short-lived dynasty found.Kl hi a.d. {8.,, I.y a 

San! western Ctiina whieh incluilial 

Liii ang-an. Tms king was Kumarajiva $ patron. 

(doctrine), the Vinaya (monastic, order). 

*o where many Buddhist sermons were preaclied 

i8 Fa-lu^ was a member of the Lu-.shan community. In a.k. ,08 

?o^e'^f^o Wt- n Central A.sia) for (he our- 

Ch’an^mSm ft’r,! for his supernatural powers, arrived in 

tF T • T4‘0 or slightly before. 

BudSfavSrAe frlnd ® Bafets”) is the Buddhist canon. The teacher was 
21 Se SniJt^ T Kumarajiva from Kashgar, 

vlibhth kaWchooS r r® Sarvastivadin (also called 

8b,-ct. The Ln divisions of Hinayana Bud- 
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arrived in the Great Stone Monasteiy.^^ The store house of the 
Law is deep and wide, it daily shows unexpected features. 

The teacher of meditation (Buddhabhadra) in the Palace 
Monastery (Hsiao-yao Park) ^ is teaching and practising medi¬ 
tation. He has several hundred disciples who work without rest 
day and night. They are reverent and harmonious. It is very 


gratifying. 

The teacher of the Tripit aka (Buddhayashas) is translating 
the Viriay(^^ in the Central Monastery.^ His recitation is as 
completely free from mistakes as if it came from the lips of the 


Tathagata^® himself 

The teachers of the Vibhasha (Dharmayashas and Dharma- 
gupta) are translating the Shariputra-^bMdhariria Shastrc^ 
from a Sanskrit manuscript in the Stone-sheep Monastery.^ 
Though the translation is not yet complete, whenever one asks 
about the content, one hears very interestmg details. 

My unworthy self has had the unique opportunity to share 
regularly in this noble endeavour, to join in these dinving cul¬ 
tural activities. Since I cannot see the disciple of Shakyamiini,* 
assembled in the Jetavana Garden, I have no other wish left 
except that you gentJemen, who prosper by standi n g alc»f 
(from business and politics) could belong to our community. 

The vmerable Tao-shei^^ was with us for sev^al jmm. 


22. Hie Great Stone Monasteiy was tiie largest monastery in Gk’ang-^ 
the residence of most of the monis. Its dm was such that it was later diYid«l 

mto four separate monasteries. , , -l. *.1. 

23. This was the monasteiy in the park noriiw^ of C 2 i ang-an where tiie 

king had built a palace. ^ -* * 

24. The Vina^a Hiizkaj containing regulations for the monastic Me; it k 

the third major division of the Buddhist Tiipitaka. 

25. Another monastery in Qi’ang-an. ^ , 1 

26- Tathagatha is a title of the Buddha in Ms character as an eternal pim- 

^Buddhayashas, who had an extraoidina^ memory, knew this whole tert 

(wMch ocupies 447 pages in one modem edition) by heart. _ ^ 

28- The two Hinayana teachers wrote out this text in Smaant m ajj. 407- - 
but were obliged to improve their commanii of C2nne» before attanpting a 
translation. The work was finMied in 414- 

29. A third monastery at CMang-an. . w 

30. Gautama, the historical Buddha, is most often referred to m CW* by 
his family name and title, Shakyamimi ("‘Sage of toe Shakyas ). 

31. Tao-sh^eng was a monk formerly of Lu-shan. See alwTe, n. o. 
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Wliaae¥a: there was time for conversation, we spoke of yon 
wilt affection. Unexpectedly he went South and you have met 
him (as I leam from your letter). Apart from that news I have 
had no word of him and feel unspeakably uneasy. 

Brother WeP^ brought (from the Lu~shan) your Song called 
Meditation upon the Buddha^ another with the same title by 
Hiii~yiian and Hui-yiian’s Introduction (to the whole collec¬ 
tion).^ Evaybody with literary taste praises this work for its 
high inteition and clear and beautiful wording. One might say, 
you have wandered to the dwelling of the Sage and knocked at 
his gate. There must he other papers composed by you and the 
teacher. Why don’t you send them? 

In the y^r wu (a.d^. 406) Kumarajiva translated the Vima- 
hMrti Sutra,^ I then attended regularly and, between the ses¬ 
sions, t€X)k down what the Master said, in order to make a com- 
mentaiy of it. Though this cannot be considered as a Hterary 
composition it derive some value from being based upon au¬ 
thority.® So I use the occasion of this letter to send you a copy. 
You m^ht, in your leisure, ju^dge if it is worth reading. 

l^our questions are beautifully put and to the point. In an¬ 
swering them I feel like the man from Ying.® My thoughts do 
not reach very deep and I am not skilful in expressing them, 
^^ides, final truth cannot be reached through a definition; any 
attempt to define it must r^ult in a failure. Words, words 
only—and what is finally achieved? But let us set to work and 
answer your objections as far as my inadequate powers allow. 

[Seng Chao now replies to liu L-min’s questions.] 

32. Otherwise unknown. 

33. IMs collection of amgs was written on the Lu-shan in a.d. 402, when 

al»at one hmicireci monks and laymen led hy Hui-yuan took the vow to Be 
reborn in Amida's paradise. This act marked the founding of the Pure Land 

m:t. 

34. Le., he made a new translation of fhig work. 

35 - Appareii% becau^ Yimaiakirti was supposed to have been a companion 
of the Buddha him^if, 

36. According to this stoiy, a man from Ying (a place in Hupeh) had a 
piye of chalk the size of a iy on his nose, which a maton removed by 
swinging a hammer so cleverly that the man was not hurt. 
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Mucli of the literature of ancient China is either didactic or histori¬ 
cal—and often both at once. It concerns itself with the waj hi which 
persons and governments ought to behave, or with the great events 
of the past which affected entire states and nations. Chinese jK>etiy, 
on the other hand, is personal in nature, dealing with the lives of 
individual men and women as they were in reahty. As such it gives 
insights into ancient Chinese society which are lacMng in the theo¬ 
retical and historical works. 

The best imaginative talent of China has always employed the 
lyric poem as a favorite medium of expression. The CMnese have no 
important epic or dramatic literature; and they have always re¬ 
garded the novel as an inferior genre. Ancient Chinese |x>etry was 
reflective and analytical, rather than openly emotional. It touched 
on a great variety of subjects taken from daily life. In contrast to 
European poetry, for w'hich the love of man and vroman constitutes 
an all-important theme, in China love was a fairly minor subject. 
Far more attention was devoted to the joys of friendship, or to 
what might be called social commentary and criticism. CMnese 
poetry, like European, made use of metaphor, simile, and play on 
words: a favorite device was the juxtapositioii of metaphors, by 
which an event in the "world of nature was implicitly contrasted 
with a personal experience. Euphony was produced through length 
of line and through rhyme, which might occur at the beginning, 
middle, or end of a line. Translation can scarcely even suggest the 
complexity of language which gave classical Chinese jMietry much 
of its effectiveness. 

Social consciousness appeared at an early date in Chinese poetry. 
According to one tradition, in early Chou times the king s officials 
went out among the people collecting folk songs in order to learn 
"the state of public opinion. Confucius placed a high \ alue on ^poetr^ 
as one of "the foundations of social order. Irater Ganfucian literar}? 
theoiy held that poetry was the most appropriate vehicle for ^litical 
and social criticism. The Book of Songs —one of the Five Classics 
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was supposed to consist of allegories on political subjects; and other 
ancient poems were similarly interpreted as statements of moral 

principles. 

No doubt some of these poems were actually intended as political 
or moral statements. In the symbolic and suggestive language of 
lyric verse, a poet could express thoughts which, if openly stated, 
would subject Mm to punishment by the state. But the interpretative 
tradition mhich discovered a hidden significance in the most inno¬ 
cent-sounding |M>ems stiihes modem critics as farfetched and absurd. 
It seems reasonable to assume that many classical Chinese poems 
are exactly what they appear to be—candid and eloquent expres¬ 
sions of purely peraonal feelings. For modem readers, they also^ pro¬ 
vide valuable evidence about ancient Chinese society. 


IntrcMiuction to the Book of Songs 


'Hie Emk of Smigs i^Mh CMng)* is one of the Five Classics and 
a genuinely ancient work of Chinese literature. Consisting of 305 
short |»ems, it was probably compiled about 600 b.c., though parts 
of it are certainly several centuries older. According to tradition, its 
contents were selected by Confucius himself out of an original col¬ 
lection of over three thousand poems, though historically this is 
doubtful. However, the lx)oi: is a valuable source of information 
akmt Chinese society in the early Chou period. Except for a few 
verses found on archaeological objects, it contains the only known 
examples of Chinese poetry from pre-Confucian times. 

Idlest of the poems seem to^ be folk songs by origin; most, and per¬ 
haps ali were designed to be sung rather than recited or read. Their 
musical settings, however, have long since disappeared, and nothing 
specific is now known of them. The language of the Songs is often 
archaic, the s^ie lyric and impressionistic. The ends of the lines 
rhyme, as in English poetiy; head-rhymes, internal rhymes, allitera¬ 
tion, and play on words appear as occasional ornaments. Occur¬ 
rences^ in nature frequently symbolize or provide contrast to a hu¬ 
man situation: however, the comparison is usually implied rather 
than openly stated. 

In the traditional arrangement, the Book of Songs is divided into 
♦Alai rendered in English as Bmk (or Classic) of Poetry or Book of Odes, 


■IN'I'HOIXJCI’roiNr to the book of songs 
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four known rosp<‘(;iivcly as “airs of the states,” ‘lesser 

o(I(^s,” “^';r<‘al.(‘r cmI(‘s/’ and ‘liynnis.” “Airs of the states” is the larg- 
<‘si (“at<‘gory, containing iCio folk songs depicting various aspects of 
lives td' eoinrnon f)(H)pl(‘, l’h<‘ “airs” touch upon subjects common 
to folk poc*try tlu* world ov<a- courtship and marriage, the harvest 
and the hunt, g;ani<‘s and festivals. Allegedly the “airs” originated 
in nft<*(»n diff<*n‘nt haalal states; but at an unknown date they were 
givcai sorn<‘ lit(*rary polish and rendered into a standard dialect. The 
“less(‘r od(‘s,” by ('ontrast, d(^al with life at the Chou court. Unlike 
th<‘. “airs,” th<‘y contain specific references to historical persons or 
(iV(!nts; pnssuniahly th(dr authors were aristocrats or courtiers. The 
“gn^ater od(‘K” (l(‘al with the founders of the Chou dynasty—^how 
th<‘y ros(* to powcT, th(‘ir exemplary conduct and heroic deeds; these 
pocans r(‘cord sonui of tlie same legends found in the older portions 
of th(^ Book of flistory. I’he “hymns,” finally, are ceremonial pieces 
praising lh(‘ adrawcancmts of the Chou dynasty and the peace and 
prosp<*rity whkdi is said to have characterized their rule. 

Th(i Songs liavc^ an unaffected simplicity and depth of feeling 
which is apparent (W(‘n in translation. Some of them are considered 
rnast(‘rpi<‘(u‘s of lyric stylo. But their importance in Chinese history 
(hu-iv(‘s V(‘ry larg<‘ly from the assumption that they contain pro¬ 
founder meanings than appear at first sight Tradition regards them 
as vcrihnl stat(*rnents of political and moral principles. The alleged 
association of th<‘ Songs with Confucitis lent substance to this belief: 
it was difficult to imagine that the wisest man in history, as Con¬ 
fucius was r(‘put(‘d to b(‘, would have considered simple folk ballads 
wortfiy of his altfuition. However, the tradition of allegorical inter¬ 
pret tat ion of the Songs probably antedates Confucius. In the Spring 
and Autumn p(Tiod f 722-481 b.c.), quotations from them were part 
of <‘V(‘ry diplomat’s arsctnal—indispensable means for giving discreet 
(expression to ome’s views. The Tso Commentary^ for example—the 
most comphete source for that period^—^records innumerable instances 
of this practice. 

Eventually all of the poems acquired more or less standard alle¬ 
gorical meanings. The source for many of these was a scholar of th^ 
second century b.c. named Mao, whose edition of the Book of Song 
is today the only one which survives complete. Taking phrases ou 
of context, and identifying key words with others of similar soun 
but different meaning, Mao managed to associate each of the poeins 
with specific historical events or personages. However arbitrary his 
conclusions appear to modern eyes, they received high praise in Han 
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times; and subsequent commentators on th<‘ Songs imitat;<‘d his 
methods. Indeed, his interpretations received official sanc’tiori as 
“correct” answers on the civil s(‘rvic(‘ c‘xaminations, and <‘rH*onn 
tered no serious criticism unti] the famous scholar, Clui Hsi, (dial 
lenged some of them in the twelfth century. l<’or mon* than a thou 
sand years, the much-quoted Book of Songs was viciwtul throug-h 
Mao’s eyes: his interpretations were the sources of innurm^rabh^ a l hi 
sions both in formal literature and in poptilar spe(‘ch. Mao’s work, 
in fact, stands to the Book of Songs like the Tso Commentary to th(‘ 
Spring and Autumn Annals or the “Wings”-to the Book of Changes. 
It fulfilled a felt need to enhance the importance of an ancient Clas¬ 
sic by endowing it with political and ethical meaning, and to make 
its often obscure and archaic language understandable. 


FROM THE BOOK OP SONGS (SHII-I CHING) 


Airs of the States 

COURTSHIP 

3 Uo6)f 

Hey-ho, he is splendid! 

Magnificent in stature, 

Noble his brow, 

His lovely eyes so bright, 

Nimble in running, 

A bowman unsurpassed. 


Hey-ho* he is glorious! 
Lovely eyes so clear, 
Perfect in courtesy, 


MW Waley, Boston and New York: 

permission of George AUo« 

i translator; they do not appear 

of^eSoterw" i!-parentheses) is that 
01 me Mao text by which these poems are usually identified. 
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Can shoot all day at a target 
And never miss the mark. 

Truly a man of my clan. 

Hey-ho, he is lovely! 

His clear brow well-roimded. 

When he dances, never losing his place. 

When he shoots, always piercing. 

Swift his arrows fly 

To quell mischief on every side. 

(75) 

[In praising the man’s coat, the lady is probably referring rather 

to his social status than to Ms taste.] 

How well your Ha^ck coat fits! 

Where it is tom I will turn it for you. 

Let us ^ to where you lodge. 

And there I will hand your fcKni to you. 

How nice your black coat looks! 

Where it is worn I will mend it for you. 

Let us go to where you 

And there I will hand your food to you. 

How broad your black coat is! 

Where it is worn I will alter it for you. 

Let us go to where you Icxige, 

And there I will hand your fcK>d to you. 

24 (76) 

[The speaker of this |K>eiii is a lady waiting for the secret noc- 
tumal visit of her lover. In China, as in parts of Eurepe, tMs custom 
was wid'Cspread and at least partially condoned.] 

I beg of you, Chung Tzu, 

Do not climb into our homest^d. 
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Do not break the mllows we have planted. 

Not that I mind about the willows. 

But I afraid of my father and mother. 

Chung Tzu I dearly love; 

But of what my faAer and mother say 
Indeed I am afraid. 

I beg of you, Chung Tzu, 

Ek> not climb over our wall. 

Do not break the mulberry-trees we have planted. 
Not that I mind about the mulberry-trees, 

But I am afraid of my brothers. 

Chung Tzu I dearly love; 

But of what my brothers say 
Indeed I am afraid. 

I beg of you, Chung Tzu, 

Do not climb into our garden. 

Do not break the hard-wood we have planted. 

Not that I mind about the hard-wood. 

But I am afraid of what people will say. 

Chung Tzu I dearly love; 

But of al that pwple will say 
Inde«i I am afraid. 


MARRIAGE 


72 (^58) 

[This song appears to say that marriage is a simple matter to ar¬ 
range; the services of a matchmaker (the traditional go-between) 
are not necessary,] 

How does one cut an axe-handle? 

Without an axe it is impossible. 

How does one take a wife? 

Without a matchmaker she cannot be got. 
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(ail <10 ax<* hf»n<ll<!? (juI an axe-handle? 

'I'lu! is not, far lo s(‘ek. 

I is a lady wilh wlioni I have had a love-meeting; 
1 I<‘r<! arc; rny disfuis all in a row.^ 


P3 (.^ 4 ) 

[Marriages Iraditionally were arranged between a man and the 
panails of his [>rospective bride. The girl usually saw her husband 
for th(; first tim<i at the wedding ceremony.] 


Anxiously chirps the cicada, 
Restlessly skips the grasshopper. 
Before I saw my lord 
My heart was ill at ease.® 

But now that I have seen him, 
Now that I have met him, 

My heart is at rest. 


I climbed that southern hill 
To pluck the fern-shoots.® 
Before I saw my lord 
My heart was sad. 

But now that I have seen him. 
Now that I have met him. 

My heart is still. 


I climbed that southern hill 
To pluck the bracken-shoots. 
Before I saw my lord 
My heart was sore distressed. 
But now that I have seen him. 
Now that I have met him. 

My heart is at peace. 


1. To contain the ritual offerings for the then become 

2. The bride was expected to weep before seeing her JiusDana, m 

_ ViiTn. 


JLJULG VTWk? '-■‘‘Jr-- . 

calm upon catching sight of him. 

3. To purify her in preparation for marnage. 
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WABfilOES AND BATTLES 

124 {no) 

I climb that wcK>ded hill 

And look towards where my father is. 

My father is saying, “Alas, my son is on service; 

Day and night he knows no rest. 

Grant that he is being careful of himself. 

So that he may come back and not be left behindr’ 

I climb that bare hill 

And look towaids where my mother is. 

My mother is saying, “Alas, my young one is on 
service; 

Day and night he gets no sleep. 

Grant that he is being careful of himself. 

So that he may come hack, and not be cast away.” 

I climb that ridge 

And lc»k towards where my elder brother is. 

My brother is saying, “Alas, my young brother 
is on service; 

Day and night he toils. 

Grant tlmt he is teing careful of himself, 

& that he may mme faa^cfc and not die.” 

LAJMENTATIOH 

2f6 (ri3) 

[The '"rat” of this |x>em is presumably a rapacious lord or tax- 

collector.] 

Big rat, big rat 

Ik) not gobble our millet! 

Three years we have slaved for you, 

Yet you take no notice of us. 

At last we are going to leave you 
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And go to that happy land; 

Happy land, happy land, 

Where we shall have onr place. 

Big rat, big rat, 

Do not gobble onr corn! 

Three years we have slaved for you, 

Yet yon give us no credit. 

At last we are going to leave yon 
And go to that happy kingdom; 

Happy kingdom, happy kingdom, 

Where we shall get our due. 

Big rat, big rat, 

Do not eat our rice-shoots! 

Three years we have slaved for you. 

Yet yon did nothing to reward us. 

At last we are going to leave you 
And go to those happy borders; 

Happy borders, happy borders 
Where no sad songs are sung. 

MAKRIAGE 

Lesser Odes 

ios {i88) 

I went into the country; 

Deep the shade of the ailanto.^ 

It was as bride and wife 
That I came to your house. 

But yon did not provide for me— 

Sent me back to land and home. 

I went into the country; 

I plucked the dockleaf.^ 

4. A tree with small pointed leaves, fine-grained wood, and clusters of 
small, greenish leaves. 

5. A coarse weed with small green flowers and large leaves. 
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It was as bride and wife 
That I came to live witb you. 

But you did not provide for me— 

Ba^ct to^ my home you sent me. 

I went into the country; 

I plucked the pokeweed.® 

You thought nothing of the old marriage— 
Found for yourself a new mate. 

Not for her wealth, oh no! 

But merely for a change.^ 

WARBIOBS ANO BATTLES 


± 2.6 (± 8 ±) 

Ihe wild geese are flying; 

Suk, suk go their win^. 

The soldiers are on the march; 

Painfully they struggle through the wilds. 

In dire extremity are the strong men; 

Sad are their vrives, left all alone. 

The wild geese are flying; 

They have lighted in the imddle of the marsh. 
The soldiers are walling a fort; 

The hundred cubits have all risen.® 

Though they struggle so painfully. 

At last they are safely housed. 

The "wild geese are fly ing - 
Dolefully they cry their discontent. 

But these were wise men 
Who urged us in our toil, 


6 . A weed used for staining. 

7. The^Iast two lines may very likely be corrupt (Tr.) 

8. CuMtsquare frames held tbe earth in position when the walls were beioff 

built (Tr.) ^ 
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And those were foolish men 
Who urged ns to make mischief and rebel 

tiy (i55) 

Minister of War, 

We are the king’s claws and fangs. 

Why shonld yon roll ns on from misery to misery, 

Giving ns no place to stop in or take rest? 

Minister of War, 

We are the king’s claws and teeth. 

Why shonld yon roll ns from misery to misery. 

Giving ns no place to come to and stay? 

Minister of War, 

Truly yon are not wise. 

Why shonld yon roll ns from misery to misery? 

We have mothers who lack food. 

135 (^27) 

[The final years of the Western Chou dynasty (1122-772 b.c.) 
were marked by wars on its southern frontiers. This poem is about 
the Ix)rd of Shao, holder of a fief near the Chou capital, who went 
south to fortify the stronghold called Hsieh.] 

Lusty is the young millet; 

Copious rains have fattened it. 

Long, long was our march to the south; 

But the Lord of Shao has rewarded it. 

Oh, our loads, our barrows. 

Our waggons, our oxen! 

But now the marching is over 
And at last we are going home. 

Oh, our footmen, our chariot-drivers, 

Our armies, our hosts! 
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But now our marching is over 
And at last we are going back. 

Noble is the palace at Hsieh; 

The Ixird of Shao planned it. 

Glorious was the army on its march; 

Ihe Lord of Shao gave it victory. 

The Mghlands and the lowlands were made safe; 

ITie springs and streams cleared. 

Tlie Lord of Shao has vanquished, 

And the king’s® heart is at rest. 

BI^SIMGS 

i68 {iyo) 

The fish caught in the trap 
Were yellow-jaws and sand-eels. 

Our lords have wine 
GockI and plentiful. 

The fish caught in the trap 
Were bream and tench. 

Our lords have wine 
Plentiful and gmd. 

The fish caught in the trap 
TFere mud-fish and carp. 

Our lords have wine 
Good and to sp.are. 

Things they have in plenty. 

Only because their ways are blessed. 

Things they have that are good, 

Only because they are at peace with one another. 

§. King Yu, the last roler of tlie Western Qiou dynasty (r. 781-772 b.c.). 
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Things they have enough and to spare. 
Only because their ways are lovely. 

THE CLAN FEAST 


^95 (^^5) 

Ting, ting goes the woodinan''s axe; 

Ying, ying cry the birds. 

Leave the dart valley. 

Mount to the high tree. 

‘‘Ying” they cry. 

Each searching its mate’s voice. 

Se^g then that even a bird 
Searches for its mate’s voice. 

How much the more must man 
Needs search out friends and Mn. 

For the spirits are Mstening 
Whether we are all friendly and at 

“Heave ho,” cry the wrodcutto^. 

I have strained my wine so clear, 

I have got a fattei lamb 
To which I invite all my fathers.^® 

Even if they choose not to c»me 
They cannot say I have negl«:ted thcm. 

Spick and span I have spiinMai and swept, 

I have set out the meats, the eight dishes of grain. 
I have got a fatted ox. 

To whidb I invite all my uncl^ 

And even if they choose not to come 
They cannot hold me to blame. 

They are cutting wckkI on the bant. 

Of stramed wine I have ^»d store; 



10. Patermii (Tr.) 
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Hie dishes and trays are all in rows. 

Elder brothers and younger brothers, do not stay afar! 

If people lose the virtue that is in them, 

It is a dry throat that has led them astray. 

When we have got wine we strain it, we! 

When we have none, we buy it, we! 

Bang, bang we drum, do we! 

Nimbly step the dance, do we! 

And take this opportunity 
Of drinking dear wine. 

Greater Odes 

A MORAE PIECE 

27i {2,56) 

[Ihe foBowing advice, directed to a prince, is not concerned with 
any abstract standard of morality but with the conduct appropriate 
to a man in high position.] 

Grave and dignified manners 
Are the helpmate of power. 

Men ind^d have a saying, 

“Tha:e is none so wise but has his follies.” 

But ordinary people’s foHi^ 

Are but sickn^ses of their own. 

It is the wise man’s follies 
Ihat are a rampant pest. 

Nothing is so stroi^ as goodness; 

On all sides men wffl take their lesson from it. 

Valid are the works of inward powa:; 

In all lands men v?ill confoim to them. 

He who takes counsel widely, is final in his commands. 
Far-seeing in his plans, timely in the announcing of them. 
Scrupulously attentive to deoirum, 

Will become a pattern to his people. 
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But those that rule to-day 

Have brought confusion and disorder into the gOTeranieiit; 
Have upset their power 
By wild orgies of diinMng. 

So engrossed are you in your dissipations 
That you do not think of your heritage. 

Do not faithfully imitate the form^ kings. 

Or strive to carry out their holy ordinance. 

Therefore mighty Heaven is displeased; 

Beware lest headlong as spring waters 
You should be swept to ruin. 

Rise early, go to bed at night: 

Sprinkle and sweep your courlyard 
So that it may be a pattern to the people. 

Put in good order your chariots and horsK, 

Bows, arrows, and w^eapons of offence. 

That you may be ready, should war arij^. 

To keep at due distance barbaric tril«s- 


Ascertain the view’s of gentlemen and connnoners. 
Give due warning of your princely measures, 
Take precautions against the unforeseen. 

Be cautious in your utterances. 

Scrupulously observe all rules of decorum. 

Be always mild and good-tempered. 

A scratch on a sceptre of white jade 
Can be polished away ; 

A slip of the tongue 
Cannot ever be repaired, 


Do not be rash in your words. 

Do not say: '‘Let it pass. 

Don’t catch hold of my tongue! 

What I am saying will go no furlher. 

There can be nothing said that has not its ansv» er. 
No deed of Power that has not its reward. 

Be gracious to friends and companions 
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And to the common people, my child. 

& shall your sons and grandsons contmue for ever. 
By the myriad peoples each accepted. 


Hymns 


AGfilCBETBiaE 


i 53 (275) 

[Hoh cm, ‘‘‘The lord of Millet,” was a legendary figure reputed 
to he the inventor of agriculture and ancestor of the Chou people.] 

Mighty are you, Hou Chi, 

Full partner in heaven’s |X>war. 

That we, the thronging |^ples, were raised up 
Is al your doii^. 

You gave us wheat and barley 
In obedience to God’s command. 

Not to this limit only or to that frontier, 

But near, far and for ever throughout these lands of Hsia.^^ 

i^6 ( 27 p) 

Abundant is the year, with much millet, much rice; 

But we have tall granari^, 

To hold myriads, many myriads and millions of grain. 

We wine, mate sweet liquor, 

"¥1 e offer it to ancestor, to ancestr^s, 

We use it to fulfil all the rites, 

To bring down biasings upon each and all. 

WELCOME 


17# (2S4) 

A guest, a gu^t, 

And wHte his horse. 

11, I.e., Qma. Ihe Hsia %nasly was sc^iKi^d to have preceded the Shanff 
as rulers of China ^ 
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Rich in adornment, finely wrought 

The carving and chiselling of his spearshafts. 

A guest so venerable, 

A guest of great dignity. 

Come, give him a tether 
To tether his team. 

Here we follow him, 

To left and right secure him. 

Prodigal is he in his courtesies; 

He will bring down blessings very joyful. 

SACRIFICE 


204 (302) 

[This is a song of the Sung people, who counted themselves as de¬ 
scendants of the Shang (predecessors of Chou). The Sung people told 
much the same stories about their founder, T’ang the Victorious, as 
did the Chou about King Wen. T’ang is supposed to have come to the 
throne in 1766 B.c. (Tr.)] 

Ah, the glorious ancestors— 

Endless their blessings, 

Boundless their gifts are extended; 

To you, too, they needs must reach. 

We have brought them clear wine; 

They will give victory. 

Here, too, is soup well seasoned. 

Well prepared, well mixed. 

Because we come in silence, 

Setting all quarrels aside, 

They make safe for us a ripe old age. 

We shall reach the withered cheek, we shall go on and on. 
With our leather-bound naves, our bronze-clad yokes, 

With eight bells a-j angle 
We come to make offering. 

The charge put upon us is vast and mighty. 
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From heaven dropped our prosperity, 

GcK>d harvests, great abundance. 

They come,^ they accept, 

They send down blessings numberless. 

They regard the paddy-offerings, the offerings of 
first-fruits 

That Tang’s descendant brings. 

DYNASTIC SONG 


21J {269) 

Renowned and gracious are those rulers, those sovereigns 
That bestow upon us happy blessings. 

Thdr favour towards us is boundless; 

May sons and grandsons never forfeit it! 

There are no fiefs save in your land; 

It is you, O kings, who set them up. 

Nev^ forgetting what your valour won 
May we continue it in our sway! 

None are strong save the men of Chou, 

Every land obeys them. 

Nothing so glorious as their power. 

All princes imitate them. 

Ah, no! The former kings do not forget us. 

la. HieaiKKtes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LYRICS 
Hymn to the Fallen 
[Fourth Century b.c.?] 

‘‘We hold our flat shields, we wear our jerkins of hide; 

The ancles of our chariots touch, our short swords meet. 
Standards darken the sun, the foe roll on like clouds; 
Arrows fall thick, the warriors press forward. 

They hare overrun our ranks, they have crossed our line; 
The trace-horse on the left is dead, the one on the right is 
wounded. 

The fallen horses block our wheels, our chariot is held fast; 
We grasp our jade drum-sticks, we beat the rolling drums/’ 

Heaven decrees their fall, the dread Powers are angry; 

The warriors are all dead, they lie in the open fields. 

They set out, but shall not enter; they went but shall not 
come back. 

The plains are empty a^jid wide, the way home is long. 

Their tall swords are at their waist, their bows are under 
their arm; 

Though their heads were severed their spirit could not be 
subdued. 

They that fought so well—in death are warriors stiU; 
Stubborn and steadfast to the end, they could not be 
dishonoured. 

Their bodies perished in the fight; but the magic of their 
souls is strong— 

Captains among the ghosts, heroes among the Dead! 

The poems “Hymn to the Fallen,’’ “The Great Summons,” “Woman,” an^ 
“The Scholar in the Narrow Street” appear in Chinese Poems^ trans. h 
Arthur Waley, London: George Allen & Unwin, 1946, pp. 35, S4-5, 8^ 

Reprinted by permission of George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 

“Lament of Hsi-chxin” and “The Ruins of Lo-yang” are from A Hundre. 
and Seventy Chinese Poems, trans. by Arthur Waley, New York, Alfred A 
Knopf, 1919, PP- 75 , 86 . Copyright 1919 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc Renewed by 
Arthur Waley. Reprinted by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. and Con¬ 
stable Publishers, London. 
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The Great Summons 

{Irmocation to the soul of a dead or sick man) 

[Anonjmons, TMrd or Second Century b.c. ] 

Green Sp^ringreceiveth 
TTie vacant earth; 

TTie white sun shineth; 

Spring wind provoketh 
To burst and burgeon 
Each sprout and flower. 

The dark ice melts and moves; hide not, my soul! 

O Soul come back again! O do not stray! 

O &>ul, come back again and go not east or west, or 

north or south! 

For to the ^st a mighty water drowneth 
Inrth's other shore; 

Tossed on its waves and heaving with its tides 
The hornless Dragon of the Ocean rideth; 
Clouds gather low and fogs enfold the sea 
And gleaming ice drifts past. 

O Soul go not to die East, 

To the silent Valley of Sunrise! 

0 Soul go not to the South 
Where mile on mile the earth is burnt away 
And poironous serpents slither through the flames, 
WTiere on precipitous paths or in deep woods 
Tigers and leopards prowl. 

And water-scorpions wait; 

Where the king-python rears his giant head. 

O Soul go not to the South 

Where the three-footed tortoise spits disease! 

0 Soul go not to the West 

Where level wastes of sand stretch on and on; 
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And demons mge, swine-headed, hairy-skinned, 
With bulging eyes; 

Who in wild laughter gnash projecting fangs. 

0 Soul go not to the West 
Where many perils wait! 

0 Soul go not to the North, 

To the Lame Dragon’s frozen peaks; 

Where trees and grasses dare not grow; 

Where the river runs too wide to cross 
And too deep to plumb, 

And the sky is white with snow 
And the cold cuts and kills. 

0 Soul seek not to fill 

The treacherous voids of the North! 

0 Soul come back to idleness and peace. 

In quietude enjoy 

The lands of Ching and Ch’u. 

There work your will and follow your desire 
Till sorrow is forgot, 

And carelessness shall bring you length of days 
0 Soul come back to joys beyond all telling! 

Where thirty cubits high at harvest-time 
The corn is stacked; 

Where pies are cooked of millet and water-grain, 

Guests watch the steaming bowls 

And sniff the pungency of peppered herbs. 

The cunning cook adds slices of bird-flesh. 
Pigeon and yellow-heron and black-crane. 

They taste the badger-stew. 

0 Soul come back to feed on foods you love! 


Lament of Hsi-chiln 

[About the year 110 b . c . a Chinese Princess named Hsi-chiin was 
sent, for political reasons, to be the wife of a central Asian nomad 
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Mug', K’lm Mo, InTig of the Wii-sim. When she got there, she found 
her husband old and decrepit. He only saw her once or twice a year, 
when they drahk a cup of wine together. They could not converse, 
as they had no lai:^uage in common. (Tr.) ] 


My people have married me 
In a far comer of Earth: 

Seit me away to a strange land, 

To the king of the Wu-sim. 

A tent is my house. 

Of felt are my walls; 

Raw I^h my fcK>d 
With mare’s mi l k to drink. 

Always thi n ki n g of my own country. 
My heart sad within. 

Would I were a yellow stork 
And could Qy to my old home! 


Tim Ruins of Lo-fang 

[By Ts’ao CMh (a.d. 192-233), third son of (the famous general) 
Ts’ao Ts’ao. He vras a great favourite with his father till he made a 
mistake in a campaign. In this poem he returns to look at the ruins 
of Ii>-yang., where he used to live. It had been sacked by Tung Cho. 

iTr.)] 

I dimb to the ridge of Pei Mang Mountain 
And lcK)fc down on the city of Lo-yang. 

In Lo-yang how stil it is! 

Palace and houses all burnt to ashes. 

Walls and fences all broken and gaping, 

Thoms and brambles shooting up to the sky. 

I do not see the old old-men: 

I only see the new young men, 

I turn aside, for the straight road is lost: 

The fields are overgrown and wil never he ploughed 
again. 

I have been away such a long time 
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That I do not know which street is which. 

How sad and ugly the empty moors are! 

A thousand miles without the smote of a chimney. 

I think of the house I lived in all those years: 

I am heart-tied and cannot speak. 

Wormm 

[by Fu Hsiian (a.d. 217-278) ] 

How sad it is to be framed in woman’s foim! 

Nothing on earth is held so dieap. 

A boy that comes to a home 

Drops to earth like a gCKi that chooses to be bom. 

His bold heart braves the Four Oceans^ 

The wind and dust of a thousand mil^. 

No one is glad when a girl is bom; 

By her the family sets no store. 

When she grows up, she hides in her rcMim 
Afraid to look a man in the face. 

No^ one cri« whea she leaves her home— 

Sudden as clouds when the rain stops. 

She bows her head and compose her face. 

Her teeth are pressed on her red lips. 

She lx>ws and kneds counties tim«. 

She must humble herself even to the sovants. 

While his love lasts^ he is distant as the stars-; 

She is a sun-flower, looking up to the sun. 

&>on their love will be sever®! more than water from fire; 
A hundred evih will heaped upon her. 

Her face wdll follow the year's change; 

Her lord will find new pleasures. 

They that were once like substance and shadow 
Are now as far as Hu and Ch'in.^ 

Yes, Hu and Chin shall sooner meet 

Than they, whose parting is like Shen and Ch’en.® 

Ihe land d the barbaiiaiis aid CSiiiia. (Tr.) 

The morning and the evening star. 
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The Scholar in the Narrow Street 

[by Tso Ssu (died ca. a.d. 306) ] 

Flap, flap, the captive bird in the cage 
Beating its vdngs against the four comers. 

Sad and dreary, the scholar in the narrow street; 

Clasping a shadow he dwells in an empty hut. 

When he g(>K out, there is nowhere for him to go; 

Thoms and brambles block his every path. 

His plans are all discarded and come to nothing; 

He is left stranded like a fish in a dry pond. 

Without—^he has not a single far thing of salary; 

Within—tia^e is not a p^k of grain in his larder. 

EEs relations all despise him for his lack of success; 

Friends and companions grow daily more aloof. 

Su Ch^'in toured in triumph through the North, 

Li Ssu rose to be Premier in the West; 

With sudden splendour shone the flower of their fame. 

With like swiftness it withered and decayed. 

Though one drinks at a liver, one cannot dniik more than 
abely-ful; 

Enough is gcxxi, but there is no use in satiety. 

The bird in a for^t can perch but on one bough. 

And this^hould be the wise man’s pattern. 

A PEACOCK FLEW 

[The respect of children for their parents’ wishes, the submission 
of the wife to her mother-in-law and of an unmarried woman to the 
decisions of her male relatives, were traditional Confucian virtues. 
The foliowing poem shows the darker side of this morality.] 

[Anonymous, Third to Fifth Century a.d.] 

A peacock flew, far off to the south-east; 

Flew for a mile^ then always dallied in its flight. 

From CMmse Poems^ trans. by Arthur Waley, London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1946, pp. 89-100. hepiinted by permission of George Allen & Un- 
wdn. Ltd. 
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“At ihirUHsn I knew how to weave silk, 

At foune<wi I learnt to make clothes. 

At fifteen I could play the small lute, 

At .sixteen I knew the Songs and Book. 

At seventeen I was made your wife; 

From care and sorrow my heart was never free, 

For you already were a clerk in the great town 
Diligent in your duties and caring for nothing else. 

I was left alone in an empty bridal-room; 

It was not often that we two could meet. 

At cock-crow I went to the loom to weave; 

Night after night I toiled and got no rest. 

In three days I would finish five hits. 

And yet the Great One^ chid me for being slow. 
Husband, it is not because I weave too slowly 
That I find it hard to be a wife in your house. 

It is not in my power to do the tasks I am set; 

There is no use in staying for the sake of staying. 

Go then quickly, speak to the lady my mistress 
And while there is time let me go back to my home.” 
The clerk her husband listened to her words; 

Up to the Hall he went and “Mother,” he said, 

“The signs of my birth marked me for a hixmble course; 
Yet luck was with me when I took this girl to wife. 

Our hair was plaited, we shared pillow and mat. 

Swore friendship until the Yellow Springs of Death. 

We have served you together two years or three. 

Since the beginning only so little a while. 

In nothing has the girl offended or done amiss; 

What has happened to bring trouble between you?” 
Then spoke the clerk’s mother: 

“Come, my son, such love is foolish doting; 

This wife neglects all rules of behaviour. 

And in all her ways follows her own whim. 

Myself I have long been discontented with her; 

You must not think only of what pleases you. 

Our neighbour to eastward has a steadfast daughter; 

The mother-in-law. (Tr.) 
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She calls herself Ij>-fii of the house of Ch’in. 

The lovelest limbs that ever jet you saw! 

I^t modier get ho: for you to be your wife, 

And as soon as may be send the other away; 

Send her quicHy, and do not let her bide.” 

Long her son knelt down before her and pleaded: 
“Bo^wmg l^fore you, mother, I make my plea. 

If now you send her away 
I will live single all the days of my life.” 

And when Ms mother heard him 

She banged the bed, flying into a great rage. 

And “little son,” she said, “are you not afraid? 

Dare you answer me in such a wife’s praise? 

By this you have forfeited all my love and kindness; 
iSo not dream that I wUl let you work your will.” 

He did not speak, he made no cry. 

Twice he bowed, and went back to Ms room; 

He lifted up his voice to speak with Ms young bride, 
But Ms breath caught and the words would not come. 

“It is not I that would send you away. 

It is my mother that has scolded and harried me. 

Do you live at your father’s, just for a little while. 

For I must Im going to take my orders in town— 

Not for long; I shall s(X)n be coming home. 

And when I am home, I will fetdb you back again. 

I^t this put down the doubts that rise in your heart; 
Tum it over in your thoughts and do not disobey me.” 
The young wife spoke to ihe govamment clerk: 

“Give me no more of tMs foolish tangled talk. 

Ix>ng ago, when the year was at its spring, 

I left my father and came to your grand home. 

I obeyed my mistr^s in every task I plied; 

Day and night I hurried on with my tasks 
In »litude, caught in. aidless toil. 

Never in word or deed was I at fault; 

In tender service I waited on Madam’s needs. 

Yet even so she sought to send me away. 

It is no use to talk of coming back. 
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These things are mine: a broidered waist-jacket, 
Lovely and rare, shining with a light of its own; 

A canopy of red gauze 

With scented bags hanging at the four comers, 

And shuttered boxes, sixty, seventy. 

With grey marbles strung on green threads— 

So many boxes, and none is like the last; 

And in the boxes, so many kinds of things! 

If I am vile, my things must also be scorned. 

They will not be worth keeping for the after-one;* 
Yet I leave them here; they may come in handy as 
presents. 

From now onward we shall not meet again. 

Once in a while let me have your news, 

And let us never, never forget one another.” 

A cock crowed; outside it was growing light. 

The young wife rose and tidied herself. 

She puts about her a broidered, lined gown. 

Takes what she needs, four or five things, 

And now on her feet she slips her silk shoes; 

In her hair are shining combs of tortoise-shell. 

Her waist is supple as the flow of msding silk; 

At her ear she dangles a bright crescent moon. 
White her fingers as the slender onion stem; 

She seems in her mouth to hold cinnabar and pearls. 
Slender, slender she treads with small steps, 

More fine, more lovely than any lady in the world. 
She goes to the Hall, low she bows her head; 

But the stubborn mother’s anger did not cease. 
“When I was a girl,” the yoimg wife said, 

“I was brought up far from any town, 

A wild thing, never schooled or taught. 

And needs must shame a great man’s house. 

From you I have taken much money and sUk, 

Yet was not fit to do the tasks that you set. 

To-day I am going back to my father’s home; 

2 . Her successor. (Tr.) 
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I am sorry to leave you turdened by household cares.” 
From her little sister^ it was worse work to part; 

Her tears fell like a string of small pearls: 

‘'When new-wed I first came to your home. 

You had Just learnt to Imn on the bed and walk. 

To-day, when I am driven away, 
little sister, you have grown as taH as me. 

Work for Madam, cherish her with all your heart. 

Strive to serve and help her as best you may. 

Those seventh-days and last days but one^ 

Do not forget what nice romps we had!” 

She left ihe gate, mounted her coach and went; 

Of tears she dropt many hundred rows. 

The derk with his horse was riding on before; 

The young wife rode in her carriage behind. 

A patte ring of hoofs, a thundering of wheels— 

And they met each other at the mouth of the great road. 
He left his horse and sat beside her in the coach. 

He lx>wed his head and into her ear he spoke: 

‘T swear an oath that I will not give you up 
If for a little while you go back to your home, 

I for a little must go back to the town; 

It will not long before I am here again, 

I swear by Heaven that I will not abandon you.” 

“Dear husband,” the young wife cried, 

“Of your fond love I have not any doubt, 

And since you have said you stiU accept me as your wife 
It wil not be long, I hope, before you are back. 

You now must Hke the great rock; 

And I wii be like the reed that grows hy the stream. 

The reed by the stream that bends but does not break; 
The great rock, too mighty to move from its place. 

I have a brother, my own father’s son. 

Whose nature and deeds are wild as a summer storm. 

I fear he will not let me have my way. 

And the thought of this fills my heart with dread,” 

3. [Sister]-in-law. (Tr.) 

4. Holidays. (Tr.) 
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They raise their hands, bidding long farewell, 

H()r heart and his equally loath to part 

vShe enters the gate, she mounts her father’s Hall, 
Languidly moves with no greeting in her face. 

“Child,” cries her mother, and loud she claps her hands, 
“We little thought to see you home so soon. 

For at thirteen I taught you to weave silk, 

At fourteen you could cut clothes. 

At fifteen you played on the small lute. 

At sixteen you knew the customs and rites. 

At seventeen I sent you to be a bride 

And fully thought that nothing had gone amiss. 

Wh.at is your fault, what wrong have you done 
That Tininvited you now come back to your home?” 
Then Lan-chih, ashamed before her mother, 

“Oh nothing, nothing, mother, have I done amiss;” 

And a deep pity tore the mother’s heart. 

She had been at home ten days or more 
When the local magistrate sends a go-between. 

Saying: “My master has a third son. 

For grace and beauty none like him in the world; 

He is eighteen or nineteen years old, 

A lovely boy, gifted and of ready speech.” 

Then said the mother to her daughter, 

“Daughter, this offer cannot be refused.” 

But the daughter weeping answered, 

“When I left my husband’s house. 

He looked kindly upon me and an oath he swore 
That come what might he would not abandon me. 

And to-day, false and wicked should I be. 

Were I untrue to this om great love. 

It would s-urely be better to break off the parley; 

There is no hurry; we can answer them later on.” 

Then said her mother to that go-between: 

“In our humble house there is indeed a daughter. 

Was once married, but came back to us again. 
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If she was not fit to be a clerk’s wife 
How can she suit a magistrate’s noble son? 

Pray go further and seek a better match; 

At the present moment we cannot give our consent.” 

Not many days had the messenger been gone 
When a deputy-prefect^ came on like quest: 

‘‘They teE me that hare is a lady called Lan-chih 
Whose father’s fathers long served the State. 

My master would have you know that Ms fifth son 
Is handsome, clever, and has not yet a wife. 

His own deputy he sends as go-between 

And Ms deputy-assistant to carry you Ms words.” 

The assistant told them: “In the Lord Prefect’s house 

Has grown up tMs fine young gentlaman 

Who now' wishes to be lK)und with the Great Bond, 

And therefore sends us with a message to your noble gate.” 
The girl’s mother sent word to the messengers: 

“This daughter of mine is already bound by a vow; 

I cannot venture to speak of such a match.” 

When news of tMs reached the brother’s ear 
His heart within Mm was much angered and vexed. 

He raised Ms voice and thus to Ms sister he said: 

“The plan you follow is not well considered. 

Your former husband was only a Prefect’s clerk; 

Now you have the chance to marry a young lord! 

Wide as earth from sky is the space between; 

Here is a splendour that shall brighten aU your days. 

But if you will not be married to tMs fine lord, 

What refuge have you, whither else shall you turn?” 

Then Lan-chih raised her hand and answered: 

“Broth^er, there is good sense in what you say. 

I left my home to serve another man. 

But in mid-road® returned to my brother’s house. 

And in Ms hands must all my fortunes rest; 

I must not ask to follow my own desire. 


5. As messenger from tlie Prefect, who was much grander than a district 
magistrate. (Tr.) 

6. In the mid-road of marriage. (Tr.) 
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Though to the clerk I am bound, yet now, I thmk. 

To eternity we shall not meet again. 

Let us now accept the offer of this match 

And say that the wedding may take place at once.” 

The messengers left their couch, their faces beaming 
With a bland ^^es, yes” and ^‘so, so.” 

They went to their quarters and to the Prefect they spoke: 
‘‘We, your servants, have fulfilled your high command; 
The words we have uttered -were not without effect.” 
When the I^rd Prefect was told of all that had passed, 
His heart was filled with great mirth and Joy; 

He read the Calendar, he opened the sacred brok. 

He found it written that in this very month 
The Six Points were in fortunate harmony. 

The Good Omen fell in the thirtieth day; 

And now already the twenty-seventh was come. 

“Go, my serv.ants, and make this wedding for me.” 

With urgent message they speed the marriage gear; 
Hither and thither they whirl like clouds in the sky. 

A green-sparrow and wMte-sivaii l»at; 

At its four comers a dragon-child flag 

Delicately curls in the wind; a golden coach 

With jade-set wheels. And dappled coursars prance 

With tasselied manes and saddle frettai with 

The wedding gift, thr^ million cash 

Pierced in the middle and strung with green thread. 

Of coloured stuffs three hundred bits, 

And rare fish from the markets of Chiao and Kuang. 

The bridegroom’s friends, four or five hundred 
In great array go up to the Prefect’s gate. 

Then said the mother: 

“Daughter dear, this moment a letter has come. 

Saying to-morroW' my Lord will fetch you away. 

How comes it, girl, that you are not maMng your dr«s? 
Don’t leave it so late that the wedding cannot start I” 

She did not answer, she did not make a sound; 

With her handkerchief she covered her face and wept 
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Her tears lowed like water poured from a jar. 

She shifts her stool that is bright with crystal beads 
And close to the front window she sets it down. 

With h^ left hand she wields ruler and knife; 

In her right hand she holds the silk gauze. 

In the morning she finishes her lined, broidered gown; 

By evening she has finished her thin gauze robe, 
llie day was over, and she in the gathering gloom 
With sorrowful heart walked sobbing to the gate. 

When the clerk her hustend heard of what had passed 
He asked for leave to return for a little while. 

He had still to ride two leagues or three 
When Hs horse neighed, raising a doleful moan. 

The young wife knew the horse’s neigh; 

She slipped on her shoes and set out to meet him. 
Woefully they looked on each other from afar. 

When eadi saw it was his dear one that had come. 

She raised her hand, she struck the horse’s saddle, 
Wailing and sobbing as though her heart would break. 
^^Since you left me—she said, 

"^Things happen to one that cannot be foreseen— 

It is true that I have not done as I wished to do; 

But I do not think that you fully understand. 

Remember that I have an own father and mother 
Who with my brother forced me to do this , 

Made me give myself over to another man. 

How could I hope that you would ever come again?” 
Then said her husband the clerk to his young wife: 

"‘W^eli done!,” he cried, “well done to have climbed so high! 
The great rock that is so firm and square 
Was strong enough to last a thousand years. 

The liver reed that once was thought so tough 
Was a frail th in g that broke between dawn and dusk. 
From glory to glory wiU my fine lady stride. 

While I go down to the Yellow Springs alone.” 

Then answered the young wife and to the clerk she said: 
“What do you mean, why do you speak to me so? 
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It was the same with both; each of us was forced; 

You were, and so was I too. 

In the land of death you shah not be alone; 

Do not fail me in what to-day you hare said.” 

They held hands, they parted and went their ways. 

He to his house and she back to hers. 

That live men can make a death-parting 
Is sorrowful more than words can tell; 

To know they are leaving the world and all it holds. 
Doing a thing that can never be undone! 

When the yoimg clerk had got back to his home 
He went to the Hall and bowing to his mother he said: 
“Mother, to-day the great wind is cold. 

A cold wind shakes the bushes and trees. 

A cruel frost has stiffened the orchids in the court. 
Mother, mother, to-day I go to darfcn^s 
Leaving you to stay here alone. 

For my mind is set on a very sad plan; 

Let your grievance against me stop when I am dead. 
May your life endure like a rock of the Southern Hills, 
Your back be straight and your limbs ever strong!” 

When the young clerk’s mother heard this 
Bitter tears at each word flowed. 

“O woe, will you that are of good house. 

Whose father’s fathers were ministers at G>urt 
Die for a woman? Little sense do you show 
Of which things matter! Listen now^ to my plan. 

Our eastern neighbour has good girl. 

Dainty and pretty, the fairest in the town. 

Let Mother get her to be your wife; 

I’ll be quick about it; you shall have ha: between dawn 
and dusk.” 

The clerk bowed twice, and turned to go; 

Deep he sighed in the empty bridal room. 

He was thinking of his plan and therefore sighing stood. 
He turned hds head, he moved towards the dcK>r, 

Drawn by the grief that surged in his boiling breast. 
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The bride went in to her tabernacle green. 

Swiftly the day closed and the dusk grew black; 

There was not a sound; the second watch had begun. 
“With the day that has ended my life also ends, 

My mvi shall go and only my body stay.” 

She lifts her skirt, she takes off her silk shoes, 

She lis^ up and walks into the blue lake. 

When the young clerk heard what had happened 
And knew in his heart that they had parted for ever, 
He hover^ a while under the courtyard tree, 

Ihen hanged himself from the south-east bough. 

The two families buried them in the same grave, 
Buned them toother on the side of the Hua Shan. 

To east and w^t they planted cypress and pine, 

To left and right they sowed the wu-fung. 

The trees prospered; they roofed the tomb with shade. 
Bough with bough, leaf with leaf entwined; 

And on the boughs are two fijdng birds 
Who name themselves Birds of True Love. 

They lift their heads and face to face they sing 
Every night till the fifth watch is done. 

The passing traveller stays his foot to hear. 

The widowed wife rises and walks her room. 

This tale is a warning for the men of the afterworld; 
May they learn its moral and hold it safe in their hearts. 

j. (Tr.) 



